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Educational leaders, researchers, and community members have found collaborating on research 
supports improvement in their schools, districts, and the wider community — but how do we go 
about developing these partnerships? With essential tools, frameworks, and tips for brokering 
in research-practice partnerships (RPPs), this practical book provides guidance on cultivating 
and sustaining impactful relationships and supportive infrastructure with partners. Through the 
careful brokering of these partnerships, RPP brokers can bridge the gap between education 
research and practice, bringing people together to build a more equitable educational system. 

Written by RPP leaders, researchers, and professionals, this handbook explores how 
brokering can: 


e Support the production and use of partnership research 

e Develop and nurture meaningful relationships, even in the face of challenging circumstances 
e Build individual competencies to manage an RPP and strengthen the partnership 

e Develop partnership governance 

e Implement effective administrative structures 

e Design processes and communications routines 

e Assess and continuously improve the partnership 


This is an essential read for any educational leader, higher education faculty, researcher, or other 
community member who wants to understand the types of activities and responsibilities required 
of an RPP broker and the strategies to become an effective broker of RPPs aimed at educational 
improvement and equitable transformation. 
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Preface 


This book documents the work of brokers: the professionals who serve as the 
bridge between researchers and practitioners in partnerships working to improve 
education organizations. Brokers manage the necessary relationships across the 
worlds of educational research, practice, policy, and community organizations, 
bringing people together to build a more equitable and just educational system. 

As we write this book, the field of education continues to grapple with its 
reputation for systematically reproducing inequality. Many members of the 
education sector have been working to break down existing systems that cause 
this inequality and to design new systems to produce more equitable outcomes. 
Leaders in education working to change status quo practices, especially prac- 
tices and systems that reinforce the existing power structure, are confronted 
with resistance from people who gain power from existing practices. For exam- 
ple, education researchers may have been trained in practices that are decolonial 
(Patel, 2015) or humanistic (Paris & Winn, 2013) in nature, but then are asked 
to study and document phenomena without seeking to respond to or repair his- 
torical harms. New educators may enter teaching positions inspired by notions of 
culturally sustaining pedagogy (Paris, 2012), only to be confronted with resist- 
ance from their more senior grade level or departmental colleagues with whom 
they are expected to collaborate. 

Similarly, brokers have to work against existing power structures that favor 
the expertise of researchers. They will be confronted with resistance when they 
work to center the research questions of practitioners, students, community 
members, or people other than those with the title “researcher” or with “PhD” 
behind their name. They will bring ideas into their practice from research that 
may seem opposite the routine behavior in schools. They will find that research- 
ers are not accustomed nor expected to present their findings to the communities 
in which they conduct their research. 

The work of an RPP broker is inherently against the grain of existing power 
structures, and many of their actions will be questioned by people in leadership 
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positions or by people who hold the power. RPP brokers will need to confront 
efforts to marginalize groups of people through racism, sexism, ableism, xeno- 
phobia, status hierarchies, and other mindsets and efforts that marginalize. 

While their work is confronted with these multiple barriers, brokers in 
education RPPs are an essential component. They are found everywhere in 
partnerships: in all sorts of roles — teachers, school and district leaders, students, 
parents, community members, and researchers — and across a variety of organi- 
zations. Despite their critical connector role, brokers are often undervalued or 
not given the importance they deserve because their work is invisible. Yet it is 
brokers who create the conditions that result in socially impactful, collaborative, 
and community-engaged research. 

This book aims to elevate the work of RPP brokers in education by codifying 
their work, thereby identifying the specific and essential role the work of RPP bro- 
kers plays in enabling public scholarship and social impact of research. The book 
describes brokers’ activities through a new and hopefully useful framework dividing 
the work of brokers into two main groups of activities: 1) brokering to strengthen part- 
ners through supporting participants’ research use and production; developing and 
nurturing relationships to weather challenges; and building individual competen- 
cies to manage an RPP; and 2) brokering to strengthen the partnership through develop- 
ing partnership governance and administrative structures; designing processes and 
communications routines; and assessing and continuously improving the partner- 
ship. This book also attends to the sociocultural, historical, and political contexts 
where RPP brokering happens. The book includes cases that highlight brokers’ work 
in existing RPPs. The majority of the cases explore brokers’ work to manage inevi- 
table power differences and other attempts to marginalize individuals and groups. 

It is worth emphasizing what the handbook does not attempt to do. The frame- 
work was developed based on existing research on brokering in the field of edu- 
cation and the authors’ professional experience, and does not share findings from 
new research about brokering in RPPs in education. Further, it is a compendium 
of existing brokering cases, with guidance and resources for individuals engaging 
in these activities. It does not aim at reduction or isolation of brokering activities in 
and of themselves. Rather, it aims to integrate existing research- and practice- 
based knowledge on brokering, in order to support individuals doing this work 
into the context of research-practice partnerships. In doing so, we hope that the 
handbook provides a common language and puts the often “hidden” activities of 
brokering in partnerships into the spotlight, for the benefit of practitioners and 
scholars of research-practice partnerships in education. 

The book aims to answer some important questions in the field of educa- 
tion about RPP brokering. Questions like, what practices bridge research, prac- 
tice, and policy in education? What are effective tools and routines that have 
been used in an RPP to bridge these research and practice communities? How 
do participants in RPPs work to change systems in education to support research 
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production and research use simultaneously? How do participants in RPPs upend 
status quo practices? How do participants in RPPs support change in individual 
practices and institutional practices and policies at the same time? What is bro- 
kering in RPPs? Why are brokering activities important for RPP work? 

The “who” of this book is the intended audience of people across different roles 
in the education sector who are curious about, interested in, currently studying, 
and actively working in, or aspire to help, research, practice, and policy in educa- 
tion work together to support educational outcomes and systems change through 
brokering. Here are a few of the audiences we imagine reading this book: 


* People who are already engaging in RPP brokering. This may 
include individuals who serve in formal brokering positions or partners 
who are engaging in informal brokering in RPPs or other forms of collabo- 
rative education research. 

* People who are curious about RPP brokering. You have been 
working in more traditional roles within the field of education, and you 
are curious about how your role could evolve to help research, practice, 
policy, and other parts of the educational communities work together to 
support improvement and transformation. 

* People who are about to engage in RPP brokering. This may 
include new staff that might be interested in learning more about broker- 
ing and RPPs, especially those who are novices with respect to developing 
RPP relationships and infrastructure. 

* People who are working towards or teaching a course in edu- 
cational research, practice, and policy systems. The handbook may 
also prove useful to the growing number of university instructors, faculty, 
and students who are teaching and learning about brokering within educa- 
tion contexts and, in particular, in RPP settings. 

* People who may be researchers who study RPPs or brokering in 
education. We think the handbook is also useful to researchers who are 
studying knowledge brokering as a concept, especially within the educa- 
tion sector or within research-practice partnerships. 


This book contains some special features that will help readers understand 
the concept of RPP brokering in education as well as see the brokering in action. 
First, we include cases in many of the chapters describing brokers using tools 
or making moves in the day-to-day realities of their work in an education RPP. 
In Chapters 1 and 3, we start with cases of RPP brokers that are more holistic 
in nature, where a set of tools and moves are used over time in an RPP. In 
Chapters 4, 5, and 6, we present cases that demonstrate different aspects of RPP 
brokering, organized in relationship to a framework for RPP brokering. Many of 
the cases have specific templates and reference materials that can be seen either 
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in the appendix of this book, or at the Routledge webpage for this book (www. 
routledge.com/9781032358758). Second, in Chapter 2, we include more 
detailed overviews of specific literature reviews we’ ve conducted related to bro- 
kering and RPPs that may be of interest to the research community and practic- 
ing RPP brokers who like to read research on brokering. Finally, in Chapter 7, 
we describe how people in different roles in the field of education use the cases 
to learn about RPP brokering or to adapt the tools and brokering moves in their 
work as an RPP broker. These examples could be a model for readers who want 
to use these cases to help others learn about RPP brokering. 

These special features are intended to help you fulfill the needs in your cur- 
rent, future, or newfound role related to RPP brokering in education. Our goal 
for this book is to help legitimize and strengthen the practice of RPP brokering 
across the field of education. We see RPP brokering in education as a means to 
an end; we want RPP brokering to ultimately support better partnerships, better 
schools, better universities, better communities, and ultimately a better, more 
equitable and just future for our children. 
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Chapter 1 


What Is Brokering and 
Why Does It Matter in 
Education Research- 

Practice Partnerships? 


It is June 2020, and the head of the Department of Technology in San 
Francisco Unified School District, Melissa Dodd, is working with a team of 
other administrators to figure out their approach to designing and providing 
online instruction at scale across all K-12 students for the 2020-2021 
school year. The sources of evidence and information to consider are 
limited due to the COVID-19 pandemic’s unprecedented scope in modern 
history and the lack of experience worldwide in teaching K—12 students 
and engaging with families exclusively through online platforms. 

Two years earlier, Dodd and her team started a pilot that helped 
teachers across a subset of schools implement and employ technology, 
practices, and mindsets to support personalized learning environments 
for students. Called the PLE pilot, these personalized learning environ- 
ments are designed to support teachers leveraging digital tools and flex- 
ible environments to enhance student learning, equity, independence, and 
agency. From the onset, Dodd and her colleagues, Lindsey Blass, Zareen 
Poonen Levien, E‘leva Hughes Gibson, and Ben Klaus, wanted research 
to inform the design of the PLE program. Blass took the lead, tapping 
the long-standing research-practice partnership with Stanford Univer- 
sity. The partnership between Stanford and San Francisco Unified School 
District (SFUSD) is directed by California Education Partners, a non- 
profit that acts as a third-party broker to develop relationships between 
the researchers and the leaders and support research development and 
use. The partnership director, Laura Wentworth, acted as a broker by 
arranging a meeting with Blass, Hughes Gibson, and Stanford University 
researchers Amber Levinson and Brigid Barron with expertise in the area. 
Together, the district leaders and researchers developed an approach to 
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documenting insights generated by the program and generating formative 
feedback to aid program iteration and improvement. Wentworth organized 
their first few meetings and facilitated the establishment of agreements 
for working together, but soon Levinson and the SFUSD leaders like Blass 
and Poonen Levien negotiated their own routines for working together 
and supported the operations and use of the research. Having this RPP in 
place along with a broker available to manage these initial meetings pro- 
vided important infrastructure and supported relationship development. 

Their investment in this relationship provided unexpected additional 
value during the pandemic. Dodd and her colleague Blass from SFUSD 
turned to their “researchers on speed dial” Levinson and Barron to 
provide insights on how to design approaches to distance learning. The 
Stanford researchers continued to work with the teachers in the PLE pilot 
within SFUSD during spring 2020, a critical time for schools during the 
pandemic. Teachers reflected that their professional development related 
to this PLE pilot leading up to 2020 on shifting mindsets about instruc- 
tion enabled them to be more successful during the difficult transition to 
distance learning. This research highlighted how teachers valued learning 
with each other in the PLE pilot, learning how to better engage with 
families and caregivers online, and seeing how student engagement and 
fluency with digital tools from the PLE pilot supported students’ learn- 
ing during the pandemic. On the last point, teachers described how their 
students in the spring of 2020 had already learned to be leaders in their 
classroom all year and had been proactively asking questions and solving 
problems. When they transitioned to distance learning in the 2020-2021 
school year, teachers noticed that students continued this level of agency 
in approaching this new mode of learning. 

Levinson and Barron went on to study the teachers in the personalized 
learning environments program in the 2020—2021 school year, examining 
instruction during distance learning. During this time, the PLE leaders 
added an additional part of the program to supply kindergarten and first 
grade students at some of the participating schools with home kits of 
physical materials to use in conjunction with digital tools. The researchers 
observed virtual classrooms of students using these materials to increase 
student engagement and participation. Teachers also recorded videos of 
their instruction to share with the researchers and with other teachers 
in the program. All the while, the researchers were also sharing findings 
with Dodd, Blass, Poonen Levien, and their team, who could use this 
evidence to improve the conditions, support, training, and materials for 
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teachers working online with students. For example, an online learning 
tool, Seesaw, that had been previously only used in this PLE pilot, was 
rolled out as a districtwide tool during 2020-2021 to support deeper 
learning for all students. SFUSD’s Department of Technology developed 
extensive training on using Seesaw for all teachers in the district, using 
many examples from the schools in the PLE pilot. 


This story demonstrates the potential of a research-practice partnership 
(RPP) in education to provide research evidence for practitioners to make 
timely decisions. It also demonstrates how brokering can facilitate this work. 
Wentworth’s role with the third-party non-profit was dedicated to brokering: 
she connected researchers and practitioners and helped them negotiate the for- 
mation of their relationship by setting up agreements and establishing roles for 
working together. In parallel, the district and research partners also employed 
brokering skills to get the necessary work done to inform district practice. 
They built relationships and created routines and structures that allowed the 
two sides of the partnership to operationalize the research and discuss forma- 
tive findings. For example, district leaders like Blass and Poonen Levien man- 
aged meeting schedules and maintained a running notes document with shared 
resources and agendas based on pre-existing district norms, which facilitated 
providing updates and guiding the timely progress of the research. These rela- 
tionships helped build systematic evidence from SFUSD’s own context about 
teacher and family needs during the pandemic. Further, these routines also 
transferred across leadership turnover on both the research and district sides of 


the partnership. 


EDUCATION RESEARCH-PRACTICE PARTNERSHIPS 
(RPPS) HELP RESEARCH AND PRACTICE INTERSECT 


Despite the promise of such collaborative relationships, research production and 
enactment of practices have historically not worked very closely together in edu- 
cation. Nelson and Campbell (2017) describe the field of education’s difficulty in 
achieving what they call “evidence-informed practice” at a systems level, where 
evidence, including research evidence, informs decisions that positively influ- 
ence educational improvements. Nelson and Campbell attribute this challenge 
to a lack of consensus on key questions about what evidence-informed practice 
means, what is reliable evidence, what constitutes research, or what are the 
mediating processes that bridge evidence and practice. 
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To help research and practice work together towards improvements in the 
field of education, researchers and practitioners engage in research-practice part- 
nerships (RPPs) (Coburn & Penuel, 2016). 

Farrell and colleagues (2021) define research-practice partnerships in educa- 
tion as: 


A long-term collaboration aimed at educational improvement or equitable 
transformation through engagement with research. These partnerships are in- 
tentionally organized to connect diverse forms of expertise and shift power 
relations in the research endeavor to ensure that all partners have a say in the 
joint work. 


(P. 5) 


Farrell and colleagues also describe five principles from RPPs that set them apart 
from other forms of collaborative education research. They are long term, they 
work on educational improvement or equitable transformation, they feature 
engagement with research as a leading activity, they intentionally bring together 
expertise from different sectors and perspectives, and they employ strategies that 
shift power and status to make sure all RPP participants have a voice. Conse- 
quently, members of RPPs use specific strategies for working together: they build 
trust and develop relationships to strengthen the work of partnerships (Tseng 
et al., 2017; Kochanek et al., 2020); they establish roles, routines, and struc- 
tures of partnerships that support researchers’ and practitioners’ engagement 
(Penuel et al., 2013; Farrell et al., 2018, 2019b, 2022); they learn and sense- 
make together as they work on research together (Penuel et al., 2015; Bevan 
et al., 2017); they attend to issues around authority (Coburn et al., 2008) and 
race and power differences (Denner et al., 2019; Tanksley & Estrada, 2022). 

Farley-Ripple et al. (2018) describes RPPs as having the potential to support 
research use in educational organizations as they emphasize “co-construction” of 
research rather than “dissemination and uptake” (p. 7). (See also Henrick et al., 
2018; Farrell et al., 2019a.) 


BROKERS SUSTAIN AND SUPPORT RPPS 


There is some research and practice evidence suggesting the role of the bro- 
kers or the act of brokering is an essential role or activity in RPPs. Brokers and 
brokering moves are involved in starting, supporting, and maintaining research- 
practice partnerships. We define the role of a broker as a person who serves as a 
key connector to help members of research and practice organizations integrate 
into an RPP by cultivating and maintaining the relationships needed to effectively 
support research production and use (Cooper, 2014; Neal et al., 2015; Farley- 
Ripple et al., 2018; Wentworth et al., 2021). The broker may perform these 
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functions as their primary job duty, and/or multiple members of the partnership 
may take on different dimensions of brokering work. 

Davidson and Penuel (2020) suggest “brokering acts are crucial for sustaining 
RPPs” (p. 154). Brokers support “joint work” between researchers and practi- 
tioners by crossing the professional and organizational boundaries between their 
worlds. This stands in contrast to the translational paradigm of research use, 
where researchers conduct research in one world and translate findings for prac- 
titioner use in another world (Penuel et al., 2015). 

If brokering is an essential role within RPPs, then it is even more important 
that the field understands the activities brokers undertake to support RPPs. One 
way to think about the work of brokers is to think about brokering as facilitating 
knowledge mobilization processes, which is an umbrella term encompassing a 
wide range of activities relating to the production and use of research results, 
including knowledge synthesis, dissemination, transfer, exchange, and co-creation 
or co-production by researchers and knowledge users (Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council, n.d.). Brokering helps knowledge mobilization 
through five processes (Ward et al., 2009; Glegg & Hoens, 2016). First, knowl- 
edge brokering manages information by seeking and sharing relevant education 
research. Second, knowledge brokering can function as links between research 
and practice by fostering relationships among researchers and education profes- 
sionals. Third, knowledge brokering builds capacity by developing organizational 
structures and individual attitudes and skills that support research use, as well as 
context-specific knowledge (e.g., culture, processes, and barriers) with stake- 
holders to inform decision-making processes. Fourth, knowledge brokering pro- 
vides facilitation by guiding and supporting individuals in integrating research, 
contextual, and experiential knowledge into educational decision-making. Fifth, 
knowledge brokering helps to assess the local context to inform knowledge bro- 
kering activities, evaluating the outcomes of RPP activities, and evaluating the 
knowledge brokers’ own knowledge brokering performance. Within RPPs, 
some brokers function mostly in one of these role domains, while others may 
cross all five categories to facilitate the use of evidence within their partnerships. 

Another way to think about the work of brokers in RPPs is to think about 
the spectrum of activities and actors involved in an RPP, with brokers being 
one of those actors. Some actors are purely research oriented and some actors 
are purely practice oriented. But many participant activities in RPPs occupy the 
space in between research and practice and are aimed at sustaining research use 
and the partnership itself. This is illustrated in Figure 1.1, adapted from Booker 
et al. (2019). The activities of brokering and boundary-crossing may be done 
by an actor whose role it is to serve as a broker for the partnership, or they may 
be done by other members of a partnership with a stronger research or practice 
orientation to the work. As seen in the opening case, the partnership had a for- 
mal RPP director whose role it was to broker partner relationships. However, 
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Purely Policy/Practice Brokering Purely Research 

e Advising on existing and | e Brokering to support e Conducting original 
anticipated policies and partners analysis 
local context ° Research production | e Advising on data 

e Anticipating likely and use collection and research 
concerns of stakeholders ° Building skills and design, but also 

e Advising on the right knowledge adjusting to meet 
research design and ° Building policymaker needs 
products to meet relationships to 
stakeholder needs, but weather challenges 
also adjusting to meet e Brokering to support 
researcher needs partnership 


° Developing 
partnership 
infrastructure 

° Designing processes 
and communication 

° Assessing and 
improving the 
partnership 


Figure 1.1 Brokering activities distinguished from policy and practice or research 
activities 


other practitioners and researchers also used brokering moves when working 
within the RPP, making brokering an important set of activities that many RPP 
members enact. 


RPP BROKERS ACTIVITIES FRAMEWORK 


With this handbook, we wanted to move beyond the theoretical frameworks 
described earlier to a more practical framework for RPP broker activities to 
advance how aspiring, existing, and veteran brokers execute their work. As seen 
in Figure 1.2, the framework addresses six key activities, grouped into two over- 
arching skill sets, brokering to strengthen partners and brokering to strengthen 
partnerships. Brokering to strengthen partners is the work that brokers do when 
working with individuals and teams working across different organizations. It 
includes activities related to creating the conditions to support research pro- 
duction and use, developing and nurturing relationships to weather partner- 
ship challenges, and building individual partners’ competency for engaging in 
an RPP. Brokering to strengthen the partnership is the work brokers do when 
working to build and maintain systems and processes across the partnership that 
span two or more organizations. It includes activities associated with developing 
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Figure 1.2 A framework to explore the work of brokers in education RPPs 


partnership governance and administrative structures, designing processes and 
communications routines, and assessing and continuously improving the part- 
nership. We also situate the framework in a broader sociocultural context that 
attends to power differences and tensions between participants because of issues 
like racism centering white, middle-class norms (e.g., Chavez, 2005; Denner 
et al., 2019; Henderson & Laman, 2020; Ho et al., 2020; Tanksley & Estrada, 
2022) and various efforts to support equity and social justice (e.g., Vetter 
et al., 2022). 


ORIENTATION TO THE HANDBOOK 


In Chapter 2, “The Practice and Research Behind the RPP Brokers Framework,” 
we describe in detail the process we used for developing our framework, as seen 
in Figure 1.2, what we often refer to as the “RPP Brokers Framework.” First, 
we examined RPP broker activities through our own practice-based reflection. 
Three of the four authors have been active brokers in research-practice part- 
nerships in education, and we based some description of brokering activities on 
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our professional experiences. Second, we examined the activities of RPP bro- 
kers through the NNERPP member stakeholder feedback. NNERPP is a network 
of education research-practice partnerships with a membership of 60 RPPs at 
the time of publication. NNERPP has an Annual Forum each year where all of 
its member may gather to learn from each other. Starting in 2019, we hosted 
a meeting at the Annual Forum about brokers where we gathered information 
from self-identified brokers attending the event who showed up to the role-alike 
session for RPP brokers. Third, we triangulated our reflections by conducting a 
systematic scoping review of the literature. In the chapter, we present the litera- 
ture collected during our review. Thus, readers will be able to look “under the 
hood” of the process we used to develop the framework. It’s important to note 
that this chapter includes a description of our methods for developing the frame- 
work and may be less relevant for readers who are purely reading this book to get 
specific practices to use for brokering in their RPPs. 

In Chapter 3, “A Framework: What Do Brokers Do?,” we explain the RPP 
Brokers Activities Framework. We describe each part of the framework using a 
summary of findings from our systematic literature review and examples from 
practice stemming primarily from RPP broker actions within the partnership 
between Stanford University Graduate School of Education and SFUSD. The 
framework adds to the documentation about RPPs by explaining the two lev- 
els of activities at play within partnerships — partnering and partnerships. We 
argue that the individuals and teams engage in activities that involve partner- 
ing. “Partnering” is essentially working together with another individual or other 
team members, who may work for one or multiple organizations. We define 
the micro behaviors in partnering that brokers can help develop and influence — 
supporting research production and use, weathering challenges by building rela- 
tionships, and building individual competencies of partners. We also describe 
how RPP brokers strengthen partnerships as a whole through actions such as 
developing partnership governance and administrative structures, designing pro- 
cesses and communication routines, and assessing and continuously improving 
the partnership. 

We end Chapter 3 by describing the sociocultural context in which RPP 
brokers situate their work. We discuss how racism and efforts to support equity 
influence the power differences in RPPs. As we further developed this RPP 
Brokers Framework, and as the literature on RPPs and brokering in education has 
evolved since we first started working on the framework in 2019, we found that 
attention to power differences, equity, and racism also sits in RPP brokers’ lexicon 
of responsibilities. Because brokering is about crossing organizational boundaries, 
RPP brokers must attend to power differences stemming from issues of differen- 
tial status and authority awarded to different organizations and roles across the 
RPP (Coburn et al., 2008). Brokers must attend to equity in process — centering 
voices in communication and structures of groups historically underserved in 
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educational research — as well as outcome — producing and using research that 
centers on supporting historically marginalized groups that sit outside of the 
white, middle-class norms usually privileged in our organizations. RPP brokers 
must inevitably confront and work against racism as they work to decolonize and 
humanize educational research and move it away from reproducing the status quo 
of centering whiteness and patriarchy. We will explain in Chapter 3 what the 
literature and practice say about power differences, equity, and racism in RPPs. 

In Chapter 4, “RPP Brokers in Different Contexts,” we explain the role of 
RPP brokers across contexts. We break down the definition of the role of an 
RPP broker and provide short vignettes demonstrating variations in their roles 
and organizations. Brokers can sit inside the practitioner institutions, inside the 
researcher institutions, in third-party organizations, or in many other types of 
roles and settings. Funding for the broker role could come from different sources 
like institutional funding or “soft” money grants. Generally, we explore who is a 
broker, what roles they typically play in their organizations, and how they show 
up across the field of education. We provide examples of formal job descriptions 
of various self-identified brokers, as well as illustrating the informal activities 
they engage in because they identify as brokers. This chapter will help the field 
understand that brokers come in all types of roles and how their roles and behav- 
iors may differ based on their context. 

In Chapter 5, “Cases Describing Brokering to Strengthen Partners,” we explain 
in short summaries the cases, describing the tools and strategies RPP brokers use 
and how they relate to the concept of brokering to strengthen partners. We 
identify three important activities a broker must attend to when strengthening 
the partners, which build on each other. First, brokers must create the conditions 
to support the partner’s research production and use, which are often the central 
aims of partnership work. Second, brokers must develop and nurture partner 
relationships to weather challenges that will test the limits of effective collabora- 
tion. And third, brokers must build individual partners’ knowledge and skills to 
collaborate effectively. We will have cases that exemplify and explain each of 
these types of activities. 

In Chapter 6, “Cases Describing Brokering to Strengthen Partnerships,” we 
describe the other half of the RPP Brokers Framework. This part of the frame- 
work centers around building and maintaining the necessary infrastructure for 
the partnership to thrive. RPP infrastructure refers to the underlying processes, 
routines, and protocols that shape how the partnership operates. Infrastructure 
helps define the system within which the RPP will function. Although it is often 
invisible once implemented, it is critical to ensuring the RPP runs smoothly. 
While there are several infrastructural components that together result in the 
partnership, we focus on three areas here that are especially important for bro- 
kering in RPPs. First, brokers develop partnership governance and administra- 
tive structures. Second, brokers design processes and communications routines. 
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Third, brokers assess and continuously improve the partnership. Like Chapter 5, 
in Chapter 6, we will have cases that exemplify and explain each of these types 
of activities. 

In Chapter 7, “Using Cases to Support RPP Broker Work and Development,” 
we describe how we have seen the cases used to support skills and knowledge 
building for new, aspiring, or seasoned RPP brokers. We describe approaches 
to using the cases for 1) brokers to use in their day-to-day work, 2) teachers or 
leaders to use in university courses or non-profit workshops, 3) supervisors to 
use as a coaching tool to support aspiring brokers in the field, and 4) researchers 
to use as part of their study of RPPs and RPP brokering. 

In Chapter 8, “The Future of Brokering in Research-Practice Partnerships,” 
we share an essay describing how we envision the future of RPP brokering as the 
field evolves. We talk about the current and future conceptions of brokering and 
implications for RPP brokering as the field of education evolves. 


CONCLUSION 


Brokering activities are to research-practice partnerships as gears are to bicycles. 
Like gears, brokering is both very practical when it adjust the speed of your bike 
and very challenging when they break down and stop your ride mid-journey. 
Consequently, the effectiveness of the brokering in an RPP can make or break the 
outputs and outcomes of an RPP. 

We also want to point out that RPP work is complex, and effective bro- 
kering is not the only way to address challenges faced in collaborative educa- 
tion research. We humbly present the cases in this book as a potentially useful 
resource, and we acknowledge this is not a recipe book for RPP brokering. The 
work of RPPs is often nuanced, and some RPP participants may find these cases 
of RPP brokering more helpful than others. 

In general, we hope this book describing the brokering activities will sup- 
port the growing number of professionals in education RPPs identifying as bro- 
kers. We aspire for the book to be a resource for future brokers as well as 
professionals currently acting as brokers who want to strengthen their skills 
in brokering. 
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Chapter 2 


The Practice and 
Research Behind the RPP 
Brokers Framework 


Our RPP Brokers Framework aims to describe the professional activities RPP 
brokers engage in when bringing together education researchers and practitioners 
to work collaboratively on research. In elaborating on the framework, we drew 
upon our own experiences working as brokers in RPPs and those of NNERPP 
members who identify as RPP brokers, in addition to examining research about 
brokering in RPPs and knowledge brokering in education more broadly. In this 
chapter, we present our approach to developing the framework. The context 
within which the framework was developed is key to understanding its contribu- 
tion to the preparation and support of brokers in education RPPs. 

The groundwork for what eventually came to be the activities identified in 
the RPP Brokers Framework was laid via extensive RPP initiatives in education 
that took place within the U.S. during the 2000s. These included the relatively 
rapid expansion of RPPs in education settings (Arce-Trigatti et al., 2018; Penuel 
et al., 2018), the development and study of brokering roles more recently (e.g., 
Hopkins et al., 2019), and new offerings from the National Network of Education 
Research-Practice Partnerships focused on training and development oppor- 
tunities for those interested in pursuing or extending their capacity to broker 
(NNERPP, nnerpp.rice.edu). Those involved in developing the framework had 
themselves worked in brokering roles in RPPs best characterized as research alli- 
ances. The authors of this handbook playing those roles were Paula Arce-Trigatti, 
formerly a postdoctoral student working in an RPP; Carrie Conaway, a director 
of research within a state education agency; and Laura Wentworth, a director 
of a research-practice partnership within a third-party, non-profit organization. 

At the time we developed the framework (and still today), outside of 
NNERPP’s efforts named earlier, few professional development and training 
opportunities within the U.S. prepare education professionals for brokering posi- 
tions. Seeing this gap in capacity-building, we aimed to develop materials that 
would equip both novice and experienced brokers with knowledge and tools 
to support everyone’s meaningful engagement in the collaborative education 
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research process. The aim was not to prepare individuals serving in a specific 
role, such as researchers aspiring to work in RPPs. Rather, it was to support any- 
one (including education professionals, researchers, community members, and 
other RPP participants) involved in an RPP who either currently acts as a broker 
or aspires to become a broker. 

Because the framework is meant to influence and guide practice, it was essen- 
tial for us to include knowledge from actual brokering practice as part of our 
development process. Experiential and practical knowledge and expertise are 
important in many professions, notably in education, where practice-based 
knowledge and expertise are recognized as vital complements to research-based 
knowledge that, together, can provide viable solutions to local problems (e.g., 
McMahon et al., 2022). In the context of education RPPs, a broker’s knowledge 
and skills are a key part of the research use process as well as the collaboration 
happening among RPP participants. The personal scope of practice consists of 
activities undertaken by an individual broker that are based on one’s own educa- 
tion, knowledge, competency, and experience. Individual brokers also have to 
contend with a larger ecosystem within the field of education where institutions 
and systems have reproduced power differences among individuals as a result of 
racism, sexism, xenophobia, and other social harms. Identifying, valuing, and 
sharing professional knowledge from these experiences are essential for continu- 
ous improvement of brokering practice, as well as for developing and improving 
the theory and science of RPP brokering. 

To gain a comprehensive understanding about the field of brokering in 
education RPPs, we also worked to locate the framework within the body of 
research on brokering in education RPPs. Literature on this topic is interna- 
tional, originating from the United States (e.g., Davidson & Penuel, 2019; 
Farrell et al., 2018; Miller, 2007; Wilcox et al., 2017), and to a more lim- 
ited extent Canada (e.g., Campbell et al., 2017; Fenwick, 2004) and Europe, 
including Germany (e.g., Hartmann & Decristan, 2018) and the Netherlands 
(e.g., Akkerman & Bruining, 2016). Developments in education RPPs within 
the USA have occurred in a completely different practice and policy context 
from that in other countries. As such, research literature stemming from the 
U.S. is important for building an understanding of the context in which broker- 
ing in RPPs has developed here, as well as how the concept of brokering has 
been interpreted and used in the academic community. However, international 
literature can assist with broadening knowledge of brokers’ skills and activities 
and can add discoveries from other contexts that are relevant for professional 
practice in the U.S. 

Combining practice and research expertise to develop this framework max- 
imizes the potential contribution of both forms of expertise. In the following 
paragraphs, we provide more detailed information about how we integrated both 
research and practice knowledge to develop the framework. 
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PRACTICE-BASED REFLECTION 


In the first phase of creating the RPP Brokers Handbook, Laura Wentworth and 
Carrie Conaway engaged in practice-based reflection to explore their experiences 
as brokers in education RPPs. During these meetings, Wentworth and Conaway 
reflected on their activities, their main achievements as brokers, and where they 
had met particular challenges or conflicts they faced in their roles. They cross-ref- 
erenced these experiences with relevant academic literature to understand how 
practices identified through reflection were discussed in the academic contexts. 
This initial literature review was not structured or comprehensive but instead 
looked for work that illustrated how their experiences (identified through reflec- 
tion) showed up in the research literature. At the end of the reflection exercise, 
Wentworth and Conaway generated the first draft of the Brokering Activities 
Framework, which would eventually be presented at the NNERPP Annual Forum 
in 2019. As seen in Figure 2.1, Conaway and Wentworth landed on seven themes, 
or what they called “broker moves.” As described in Table 2.1, each theme has a 
definition and an example of what the broker move looks like in action. 


RPP Broker Handbook: Definition and Framework 


Broker: Brokers help members of a partnership navigate the cultures, languages, 
and conditions faced when working together. (See NNERPP definition of 


knowledge broker.) 


RPP Broker Moves y . N 
phen 1 e 
3 


social Negotiating 
interactions 


Forming 
partnership 
infrastructure 
5 P 6 
@ Establishing Supporting 
partnership knowledge 


culture mobilization 
a 7 e 
Blending in 


Figure 2.1 RPP Broker Handbook definition and framework, presented at the 
National Network of Education Research-Practice Partnerships 
annual forum, July 2019 
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Table 2.1 RPP broker move, definitions, and examples presented at the National 
Network of Education Research-Practice Partnerships annual forum, 


July 2019 


RPP Broker Move 
Negotiating 


Designing 
interactions 


Forming 
partnership 
infrastructure 


Building skills for 
partnering 


Establishing 
partnership 
culture 


Supporting 
knowledge 
mobilization 


Blending in 
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Definition 


The broker develops a concept 


for mutually beneficial 
research through discussions 
between researchers, 
practitioners, and their team 
members 


The broker shapes social 
interactions between current 
or potential members of the 
partnership 


The broker operationalizes 
the structures, systems, and 
resources that make the 
partnership its own living 
ecosystem 

The broker builds the 


capacity of researchers 
and practitioners to act as 


brokers themselves to improve 


their work together in the 
partnership 


The broker cultivates the 


mindset in the researchers and 


practitioners that they are 


stronger if they work together 


The broker provides just-in- 
time coaching to partnership 
members while the 


researchers and practitioners 


are making key moves that 
support research use 


The broker blends into 
the ecosystem of the 
other partnership member 
organizations 


Example 


Negotiating access to 
data through a data use 
agreement 


Using a seating chart to 
organize seating at an 
event so that certain RPP 
participants sit next to 
other potential partners 


A template used for 
organizing RPP events 
that developed certain 
routines and structures 
within the partnership 


A tool for helping 
partners develop a plan 
for working together 
by defining over a 
timeline their planned 
joint activities and 
deliverables 


A list of guiding values 
used in one RPPs to 
describe the approach to 
work among partners 


A research brief 
developed by an RPP 
broker to present 
research findings ina 
digestible manner 


Research-side 

brokers spending a 
couple days a week at a 
desk in the practice-side 
organization 
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PERSPECTIVES FROM OTHER BROKERS 


To continue to build and expand off these initial concepts, Wentworth and 
Conaway held workshops focused on the role of brokers in RPPs during the 
2019, 2020, and 2021 NNERPP Annual Forums.’ During the 2019 NNERPP 
Annual Forum, the authors presented findings from their reflection exercise, 
invited attendees to break into small groups based on each of the seven themes, 
and asked them to explore these questions for each move: 


(1) Edit the definition of this move to your liking. 

e Is this a move you make as a broker? 

e How would you edit the current definition? 

e Are there elements you would add to the definition? 

e Are there parts of this definition that should be moved? 

e Are there parts that should create a new brokering move? 
(2) List the tools related to that brokering move. 

e Have you seen this tool before? If not, what do you like about it? What 

would you change? 
e Do you use a variation of this tool? 
e What are other tools that help brokers make this move? 


Each small group generated a list of descriptors for the brokering activity and 
had a spokesperson present their ideas to the whole group. Wentworth and 
Conaway then used the themes from these data to refine the themes and their 
practice-based analysis. As seen in Table 2.1, after the practice-based reflection 
and stakeholder feedback, a second version of the framework was developed. 
They conceptualized the broker moves as brokering activities, actions, or 
behaviors. These are clustered into “brokering to strengthen partners” and 
“brokering to strengthen partnership.” The activity named “blending in” was 
removed from the list based on the feedback at the 2019 meeting. Participants 
thought blending in was a broker action that was a means to an end — i.e., a move 
used to accomplish the large themes in the framework — and that the concept of 
negotiations was subsumed in the category of supporting research production 
and use. Wentworth and Conaway also enhanced the definitions of the other 
themes based on the input from participants. 

During the NNERPP 2020 Annual Forum, Wentworth and Conaway pre- 
sented the 2.0 version of the RPP Brokers Framework and collected input on 
the themes in the framework and potential tools and vignettes to feature in their 
evolving idea for a handbook (see Table 2.2). NNERPP members attending 
Conaway and Wentworth’s session were asked to share tools or vignettes that 
could be used to demonstrate these RPP brokers moves. Tools were described as 
an object or artifact that helps RPP participants enact that part of the RPP Brokers 
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Table 2.2 Second version of the RPP Brokers Framework presented at the 2020 
National Network of Education Research-Practice Partnership annual 


forum 


Brokering to Strengthen Partners 


Building individuals’ 
skills and knowledge 


Building 
relationships to 
weather challenges 


Coaching to support 
research production 
and use 


Building individual researchers’ and practitioners’ capacity 
to work in partnerships, and ultimately to become brokers 
themselves 

Possible vignettes: coaching partnership members on 
research skills or communication; giving difficult feedback 
Possible tools: facilitator’s agenda; onboarding materials 


Building individuals’ skills to hold robust relationships across 
the partnership that can weather inevitable challenges 
Possible vignettes: having conversations that build 

ng the partner’s 
perspective; behaviors that build relationships 

Possible tools: agenda for a meeting that encourages 
relationship-building 


empathy; resolving conflicts; understand 


The broker facilitates ongoing, co-creation of useful 
research and use of the research in key decisions 
Possible vignettes: just-in-time conversations with 
practitioners or researchers about research in various 
stages; planned coaching sessions for practice side and 
research side leads to support research use 

Possible tools: synthesis of research findings into briefs, 
slides, and other forms of communication 


Brokering to strengthen partnerships 


Developing 
partnership 
infrastructure 


Designing social 
structures and 
routines 
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Creating the tangible work products necessary for 
conducting and learning from research across organizations 
Possible vignettes: co-developing a research agenda; co- 
writing a grant, negotiating legal agreements 

Possible tools: research agendas, data use agreements, 
data archives, grant applications 


Shaping social structures between members of the 
partnership to establish common routines, larger 
structures for socializing, and purposeful opportunities to 
build trust and empathy 

Possible vignettes: creating or adjusting meeting routines; 
situations where trust/empathy was gained or lost; 
matching researchers to practitioner needs 

Possible tools: meeting agendas (for participants and 
facilitators); internal communications plans; seating chart 
for meetings 


(Continued) 
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Table 2.2 Continued 


Brokering to strengthen partnerships 


Establishing a Developing an organizational identity and culture for the 
partnership identity partnership independent of those of the individual partners 
and culture Possible vignettes: co-creating a partnership vision, 


mission, values, and norms; new member orientation; 
resolving differences in authority, status, power, and culture 
Possible tools: partnership vision, mission, values, and 
norms statements; orientation materials 


Framework and that could be used across different contexts. Vignettes were 
short stories that demonstrate the behaviors or enactment of a part of the frame- 
work and that would be applicable to RPPs in different contexts. Participants 
discussed their ideas for the tools or stories related to brokering in small groups 
and indicated whether they would be interested in writing up one of their ideas 
as a short case. 

After the 2020 NNERPP Annual Forum, Conaway and Wentworth worked 
to collect cases from members of NNERPP who expressed interest in sharing a 
story or tool from their brokering work. They spent the 2020—2021 academic 
year collecting and curating cases from the participants in the Annual Forum. 
They also collected cases from other RPP brokers they knew through NNERPP, 
but who had not attended their 2020 session at the NNERPP Annual Forum. As 
the cases started to come in, Conaway and Wentworth adjusted details of the 
framework based on reading the cases — for example, removing the category 
of “establishing a partnership culture” — and included those ideas within the 
newly named subtheme of “developing partnership governance and administra- 
tive structures.” 

In fall 2020, Conaway and Wentworth also started working with Samantha 
Shewchuk and Paula Arce-Trigatti to conduct a structured literature review 
about RPP brokering. They wanted to test the framework evolving from practice 
to see if these concepts were backed by research and if there were any miss- 
ing parts to the framework. Next, we describe the method for conducting this 
literature review. 


STRUCTURED REVIEWS 


To identify potential gaps and further refine the framework, the authors con- 
ducted a structured literature review on the qualitative and quantitative empiri- 
cal evidence on the activities individuals engage in when brokering in education 
research-practice partnerships. First, we conducted keyword searches of research 
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databases and search engines to identify potential peer-reviewed and gray litera- 
ture, along with targeted searches of RPP-focused websites. We then scanned 
the reference lists of the documents identified for inclusion in the review to iden- 
tify any relevant studies we had missed. Finally, we contacted the authors of 
documents identified for inclusion in the review, along with experts in the field, 
to identify additional articles to include. 

In total, 531 unique citations were identified from searches of databases, 
search engines, and targeted websites. We excluded sources if they did not pro- 
vide empirical evidence on knowledge brokering in education RPPs or if they fell 
outside the publication dates of January 1, 2000, to September 9, 2020. Based 
on the review of titles and abstracts, we selected 45 documents for full-text 
retrieval. We read all of these papers and, if found suitable, we included them 
in the review. Our searches of databases, targeted websites, and search engines 
yielded 18 documents. We added 14 more records through scanning references 
and expert elicitation, bringing the total number of documents included in the 
review to 32. A PRISMA flow diagram that depicts the data collection process is 
presented in Figure 2.2. 

We extracted data from documents using a standardized data collection form. 
Included studies most often applied qualitative approaches, with no purely quan- 
titative studies identified in our search. We also found that most included studies 
were largely descriptive in nature, using a case study approach, with interviews, 
document analysis, and observations being the most popular data collection tech- 
niques. In short, the authors of the included studies focused on chronicling the 
activities of brokers within education RPPs. Broker activities were extracted 
using a combination of a priori coding based on the six activities identified from 
the practice-based reflection, stakeholder feedback, and open coding to identify 
concepts from the literature that were not captured by the draft framework. (See 
Tables 2.4—2.9 for themes and associated literature from the review.) 

The synthesis of results from the included empirical studies affirmed and 
expanded upon the activities identified from practice-based reflection and 
stakeholder engagement (see Table 2.10 for changes). Because of the review, 
we added one new category to the brokering skills framework, assessing and 
reflecting on the partnership (within the domain of “brokering to strengthen 
the partnership”). We expanded the original categories to include subcategories 
(n=19). These subcategories inherit the features of the more abstract category 
they belong to, but also have their own distinguishing elements. For example, 
when designing social structures and routines, brokers must establish common prac- 
tices and shape social interactions between current or potential members of 
the partnership. Within this broader category, we identified that brokers must 
develop communication pathways to allow information to flow up, down, and 
across partnering organizations. In addition, we identified that brokers must also 
facilitate meetings and social opportunities so that people can share ideas and 
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Records identified 
through targeted 
website searching 
n = 270) 


(__ Records identified 
through keyword 
database searching 
n = 60) 


Records identified 
through targeted author 
database searching 
n = 103 


Records identified 


through search engines 
(n = 247) 


Records after duplicates removed 
(n = 531) 


Record titles and 
abstracts screened 
(n = 531) 


Records excluded 
(n = 486) 


Full-text articles excluded 
(n = 27) 


Full-text articles 


assessed for eligibility 
(n = 45) 


1 study from field outside of 
education 

11 studies that did not focus 
on brokering in education 
RPPs 

14 theoretical or position 


papers 
Unable to obtain 1 document 


Records included from 
searches of databases 
(n= 18) 


Additional records 
included through expert 
elicitation 


Additional records 
included through 


scanning reference lists 


Total records included 
(n = 32) 


Figure 2.2 PRISMA flow diagram 


solutions with one another and feel connected to the partnership and its goals. In 
some instances, we relegated original categories to subcategories within the final 
framework. Specifically, we reclassified the original categories of “developing 
partnership infrastructure mechanisms” and “develop a partnership identity and 
culture” as subcategories within the larger category of developing partnership gov- 
ernance and administrative structures. Across all subcategories, we identified 59 indi- 
vidual activities that brokers may engage in. We outline these activities, including 
relevant citations from the literature, in Tables 2.4 to 2.9. We also include in 
Appendix A the figure showing the association between the literature from the 
review and themes in our framework. In Appendix B, we list the citations col- 
lected during the structured review. 
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Table 2.3 Literature categorized by activity: developing partnership governance 


and administrative structures 


Subcategory Brokers Can: 
Determine (1) engage decision- 
whom to makers in assessment 


partner with 


Create a 
common 
vision 
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of current needs and 
whether a partnership 
is appropriate 
facilitate discussion 
about which 
organizations are the 
best fit 

build contacts, engage 
in conversations 
facilitate the 
discussion of shared 
research interests, 
priorities, needs, and 
capacities 

influence senior 
managers and 
decision-makers to 
endorse the project 
facilitate discussion 
and generate 
agreement around 
partners’ roles and 
responsibilities 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


negotiate the 
development of common 
goals to guide the 
partnership’s work 
facilitate discussion 
around partners’ 
requirements for 
sharing data 

facilitate discussion 
around partners’ 
expectations for sharing 
and disseminating 
findings 


Citation(s) 

Akkerman & Bruining, 2016; Brown, 
2017; Buskey et al., 2018; Campbell 
et al., 2017; Coburn et al., 2008; 
Davidson & Penuel, 2020; Denner 
et al., 2019; Farrell et al., 2018, 
2019; Fenwick, 2007; Firestone & 
Fisler, 2002; Furtak et al., 2016; 
Harrison et al., 2019; Klar et al., 
2018; Lasater, 2018, 2019; Miller, 
2007; Mufioz-Mufioz & Ocampo, 
2016; Nelson et al., 2015 


Akkerman & Bruining, 2016; 

Brown, 2017; Campbell et al., 2017; 
Davidson & Penuel, 2020; Denner 

et al., 2019; Farrell et al., 2018; 
Fenwick, 2004, 2007; Kronley & 
Handley, 2003; Lasater, 2018; Miller, 
2007; Nelson et al., 2015 
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Table 2.3 Continued 


Subcategory 


Secure 
funding 


Implement 
RPP 
resources, 
processes, and 
procedures 


Establish a 
partnership 
identity and 
culture 


Brokers Can: 


(10) advocate for, support 
the development 
of, and manage 
partnership documents 


(11) identify potential 
sources of funding 

(12) support and manage 
the grant writing 
process 


(13) identify, leverage, or 
create organizational 
processes and 
structures to support 
the partnership 

(14) advocate for, support 
the development of, 
and manage macro-, 
meso-, and micro- 
structures to support 
the partnership 


(15) promote joint 
leadership on 
committees and 
research projects 


(16) advocate for, support, 
and manage policies 
that embed the 
importance of the 
partnership 

(17) empower 
organizational 
staff to drive the 
partnership 


(18) create opportunities 
for front-line staff to 
take on leadership 
and brokering roles 


(19) promote and build the 


profile of the RPP by 
communicating with 
stakeholders 


Citation(s) 


Fenwick, 2007; Firestone & Fisler, 
2002; Furtak et al., 2016; Kronley & 
Handley, 2003; Muñoz-Muñoz & 
Ocampo, 2016 


Brown, 2017; Campbell et al., 
2017; Farrell et al., 2018, 2019; 
Firestone & Fisler, 2002; Harrison 
et al., 2019; Hartmann & Decristan, 
2018; Mufoz-Mufioz & Ocampo, 
2016; Wilcox & Zuckerman, 2019 


Akkerman & Bruining, 2016; Brown, 
2017; Buskey et al., 2018; Campbell 
et al., 2017; Denner et al., 2019; 
Farrell et al., 2017, 2018, 2019; 
Fenwick, 2004; Kronley & Handley, 
2003; Miller & Hafner, 2008 
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In addition to this structured review on RPP brokering in education, we also 
factored in another literature review about racism, power differences, and RPPs 
led by Laura Wentworth and colleagues at California Education Partners. We 
decided to include this review for two reasons. First, in our structured review 
on RPP brokering in education, we found a cluster of literature that described 
how RPP brokers address power differences among members of a partnership. 
Specifically, the subtheme of developing and nurturing relationships to weather 
challenges includes some literature describing brokers’ efforts to build trust, 
mutual respect, and equitable relationships. This literature talked about help- 
ing partners resolve issues, including dealing with asymmetrical power relations 
(e.g., Miller et al., 2008), navigating the dynamics of authority relations, power, 
status, and structure (e.g., Klar et al., 2018), and establishing a shared under- 
standing of equity (Denner et al., 2019). Second, we received some feedback 
from anonymous reviewers recommending we center equity and power differ- 
ences in our framework as one of the most important actions brokers take to sup- 
port RPPs. Consequently, we included a summary of the literature about racism 
and power differences in RPP, and describe here how that systematic literature 
review was conducted. 

As described in Wentworth et al. (2022), the preliminary findings from 
the literature review about racism, power differences, and RPPs stemmed 
from a systematic survey of original research and systematic reviews published 
between 2000 and 2020 that cited the topic of “racism” and “RPPs.” They iden- 
tified related records in three search engines, which resulted in a total of 13 
articles, listed in Appendix C. The analysis resulted in four key findings (see 
Table 2.11). RPPs reinforce racism primarily by reinforcing white, middle-class 
norms. Relationships among participants in RPPs are historically laden by those 
norms, and relationships that are interracial will inevitably deal with racism. For 
example, Vakil and colleagues (2016) describe relationships within partnerships 
between community members and researchers in design-based research partner- 
ships as “shaped by the histories of race and differential power that set the stage 
of partnership formation” (p. 199). 

Henderson and Laman (2020) describe how racism in RPPs reinforces power 
differences through organizational structures, affording status, and differences 
in participants’ authority, often conveyed by participants’ roles in their institu- 
tions. For example, Ho and colleagues (2020), in their partnerships between 
special education researchers and families and students, needed to address 
“power dynamics in hierarchical institutional culture that favor scripted white- 
able-middleclass cultural norms brought about tensions in building an authentic 
alliance with families and communities, particularly those from nondominant 
groups” (p. 421). 

According to the literature review, RPPs may disrupt racism by using a few 
different strategies. RPPs can take time to build relationships and trust. Sullivan 
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Table 2.4 Literature categorized by activity: designing processes and communi- 
cation routines 


Subcategory Brokers Can: Citation(s) 

Develop (20) advocate for, support Akkerman & Bruining, 
communication the development of, and 2016; Brown, 2017; 
pathways manage communication Campbell et al., 2017; 


processes for sharing 
information within and 
across organizations 
(21) coordinate regular 

communication to link 
groups both within and 
across organizational 
boundaries 


Davidson & Penuel, 2020; 
Farrell et al., 2018, 2019; 
Fenwick, 2004; Harrison 
et al., 2019; Hartmann & 
Decristan, 2018; Hopkins 
et al., 2019; Kronley & 
Handley, 2003; Lasater, 
2018; Miller & Hafner, 
2008; Miller, 2007; 
Mufioz-Mufioz & 
Ocampo, 2016; Wilcox & 
Zuckerman, 2019 


Facilitate meetings 
and social 
opportunities 


(22) 


(23) 


synthesize information 
and keep records 
facilitate and manage 
meetings 


Akkerman & Bruining, 
2016; Brown, 2017; Denner 
et al., 2019; Farrell et al., 
2018, 2019; Firestone & 


Fisler, 2002; Fenwick, 2007; 
Hopkins et al., 2019; Klar 

et al., 2018; Miller & Hafner, 
2008; Miller, 2007; Muñoz- 
Mufioz & Ocampo, 2016; 
Wilcox et al., 2017 


and colleagues (2001) point out that researchers need to spend time prior to 
projects addressing community members’ mistrust of researchers and to pro- 
vide better understanding of the benefit of the research to the community. RPPs 
challenge normative or status quo practices, which Greenberg and colleagues 
(2019) refer to as the work together, must be “rethought, resisted, and dis- 
rupted” (p. 522). RPPs engage stakeholders in all phases of the research and 
align goals to practice partners’ priorities. Wallerstein and Duran (2006) refer 
to this as a “community-driven” rather than “university-driven” research agenda 
(p. 314). RPPs attend to culture and values among participants and investigate 
interpersonal dynamics by attending to the intersectionality of different identi- 
ties. Chavez (2005) describes how the language of the partnership reflects part- 
ners’ culture and values. Consequently, partnership participants must examine 
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Table 2.5 Literature categorized by activity: assessing and continuously improv- 
ing the partnership 


Subcategory 


Involve partnership 
members in reflection 
of the partnership 


Design accountability 
systems and involve 
partnership members 
in the evaluation of the 
partnership 


Brokers Can: 


(24) advocate for, support 
the development 
of, and manage 
feedback loops to 
guide partnership 
decisions 

(25) engage partners in 
an ongoing process of 
reflecting, planning, 
acting, and observing 


(26) engage partners in 
evaluation activities 
(27) advocate for, support 
the development 
of, and manage 


Citation(s) 

Akkerman & Bruining, 
2016; Davidson & Penuel, 
2020; Denner et al., 

2019; Farrell et al., 2018; 
Hartmann & Decristan, 
2018; Johnson et al., 
2016; Kronley & Handley, 
2003; Lasater, 2018, 
2019; Mufioz-Mufioz & 
Ocampo, 2016; Nelson 

et al., 2015 

Akkerman & Bruining, 2016; 
Davidson & Penuel, 2020; 
Denner et al., 2019; Farrell 
et al., 2018; Hartmann & 
Decristan, 2018; Johnson 


accountability systems et al., 2016; Kronley & 
Handley, 2003; Lasater, 
2018, 2019; Muñoz- 
Mufioz & Ocampo, 2016; 
Nelson et al., 2015 


their interpersonal dynamics and the influences of their differing personal and 
professional identities. 

From this literature review, we subsequently factored into our framework 
the larger sociocultural context of RPPs. These brokers do not work in a vacuum 
and they must tend to participants’ individual identities, cultures, and beliefs by 
finding norms that honor each participant’s unique self and their collective beliefs 
about how partners want to work together. Brokers must design RPP practices 
and structures that acknowledge the historical harms of racism and other hurtful 
social realities like xenophobia or sexism by creating conditions through goal set- 
ting, facilitation, and specifically designed structures within the RPP that support 
psychological safety, healing, and disruption of status quo, white, middle-class 
practices. These RPP broker practices to disrupt inequities are woven in across 
the six parts of the RPP broker framework. The next chapter describes each ele- 
ment of the framework in more detail, including a case of helping researchers 
examine racial identity in RPPs. 
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Table 2.6 Literature categorized by activity: creating conditions to support 
research production and use 


Subcategory 


Identify shared 
problems of 
practice 


Champion the 
production of 
actionable research 


Facilitate joint 
contributions to 
data collection and 
analysis 


Brokers Can: 


(28) source and synthesize 
information to better 
understand the 
problem 

(29) facilitate and 
mediate partners in 
identifying potential 
shared problems of 
practice 


(30 


negotiate the 
development of 
actionable research 
questions that are 
driven by community 
need 


(31 


prioritize and support 
action planning 


(32) engage key 
stakeholders (including 
decision-makers) so 
project findings can be 
acted on 


advocate for 

and support the 
development of a 
systematic approach 
to data collection 


(33 


(34) facilitate collective 
sense-making to build 
shared understandings 
of project findings 


Citation(s) 

Akkerman & Bruining, 
2016; Campbell et al., 
2017; Coburn et al., 

2008; Davidson & Penuel, 
2020; Denner et al., 2019; 
Farrell et al., 2018, 2019; 
Firestone & Fisler, 2002; 
Hartmann & Decristan, 
2018; Johnson et al., 2016; 
Lasater, 2018; Miller & 
Hafner, 2008; Miller, 

2007; Nelson et al., 2015; 
Thompson et al., 2019; 
Wilcox & Zuckerman, 2019; 
Wilcox et al., 2017 


Akkerman & Bruining, 
2016; Denner et al., 2019; 
Farrell et al., 2018; Lasater, 
2018; Nelson et al., 2015; 
Thompson et al., 2019; 
Wilcox et al., 2017 


Brown, 2017; Campbell et al., 
2017; Farrell et al., 2018; 
Hartmann & Decristan, 2018; 
Hopkins et al., 2019; Johnson 
et al., 2016; Thompson et al., 
2019 


(Continued) 
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Table 2.6 Continued 


Subcategory Brokers Can: Citation(s) 
(35) support the division 
of labor among 
partners 
(36) support the creation 
of routines 
Build a culture of (37) support and Akkerman & Bruining, 
research use encourage 2016; Davidson & Penuel, 
vulnerability among 2020; Farrell et al., 2018, 
team members 2019; Harrison et al., 
(38) identify, leverage, or 2019; Kronley & 
create institutional Handley, 2003; Nelson 
and individual et al., 2015; Thompson 
capacity to use et al., 2019; Wilcox & 
research Zuckerman, 2019 
Use knowledge (39) understand, create, Benichou et al., 2019; Brown, 
mobilization and use knowledge 2017; Campbell et al., 2017; 
strategies to support mobilization tools Furtak et al., 2016; Hopkins 
research production for planning research et al., 2018; Hopkins et al., 
and use projects 2019; Thompson et al., 2019; 
(40) communicate and Wilcox et al., 2017 


present research 
findings to different 
audiences 


Table 2.7 Literature categorized by activity: developing and nurturing relation- 


ships to weather challenges 


Citation(s) 

Akkerman & Bruining, 
2016; Campbell et al., 
2017; Davidson & Penuel, 
2020; Denner et al., 2019; 
Farrell et al., 2018, 2019; 
Firestone & Fisler, 2002; 
Furtak et al., 2016; Lasater, 
2018, 2019; Miller, 2007; 
Mufioz-Mufioz & Ocampo, 
2016; Nelson et al., 2015 


Subcategory Brokers Can: 
Cultivate partnership 


and project relationships 


(41) encourage partnerships 
between organizations 
with pre-existing 
relationships, where 
possible 

(42) connect campus and 
community assets 

(43) scan for and identify 
new partners to meet 
partnership needs 


(Continued) 
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Table 2.7 Continued 


Subcategory 


Build trust, mutual 
respect, and equitable 
relationships 


Coordinate work within 


and across organizations 


Brokers Can: 


(44) create networks 
or communities of 
practice with people 
relevant to a research 
project’s focus 


(45) help partners resolve 
issues, including 
dealing with 
asymmetrical power 
relations 

(46) navigate the 
dynamics of 
authority relations, 
power, status, and 
structure 

(47) establish a shared 
understanding of 
equity 

(48) provide dedicated 
time for and engage 
in trust-building 
activities with 
partners 


(49) balance schedules of 
partners 

(50) clearly communicate 
requirements for 
completing project 
goals 

(51) track partnership 
projects and prioritize 
tasks 

(52) facilitate data and 
information sharing 
between partners 


Citation(s) 


Brown, 2017; Buskey 

et al., 2018; Campbell 

et al., 2017; Davidson & 
Penuel, 2020; Denner 

et al., 2019; Farrell et al., 
2018; Fenwick, 2007; 
Firestone & Fisler, 2002; 
Furtak et al., 2016; Klar 
et al., 2018; Kronley & 
Handley, 2003; Lasater, 
2018; Miller & Hafner, 
2008; Muñoz-Muñoz & 
Ocampo, 2016; Nelson 

et al., 2015 


Campbell et al., 2017; 
Farrell et al., 2017, 2018; 
Firestone & Fisler, 2002; 
Harrison et al., 2019; 
Hartmann & Decristan, 
2018; Hopkins et al., 2019; 
Kronley and Handley, 2003; 
Mufioz-Mufioz & Ocampo, 
2016; Nelson et al., 2015; 
Wilcox et al., 2017 
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Table 2.8 Literature categorized by activity: building individual partners’ 
competency for engaging in an RPP 


Subcategory 


Skills needed 
by partners 


How brokers build 
these skills 


30 


Brokers Can: 


(53) build partners’ 
competencies in: 
knowledge of self and 
local context; engage 
in work across 
boundaries; research 
evaluation and design 
skills; and knowledge 
mobilization skills 


(54) coach partners to 
support and encourage 
certain behaviors 

(55) devise and deliver 
didactic training 

(56) use discursive 
strategies to elicit, 
engage, and challenge 
each partner’s thinking 

(57) model behaviors that 
the broker wants the 
partners to imitate 

(58) engage partners in 
role-playing scenarios 
to help partners 
practice new skills 


Citation(s) 

Akkerman & Bruining, 
2016; Benichou et al., 
2019; Brown, 2017; 
Campbell et al., 2017; 
Coburn et al., 2008; 
Davidson & Penuel, 2020; 
Denner et al., 2019; Farrell 
et al., 2017, 2018, 2019; 
Fenwick, 2004, 2007; 
Firestone & Fisler, 2002; 
Harrison et al., 2019; 
Hartmann & Decristan, 
2018; Johnson et al., 
2016; Kronley & Handley, 
2003; Lasater, 2018; 
Lasater, 2019; Miller & 
Hafner, 2008; Miller, 2007; 
Mufioz-Mufioz & Ocampo, 
2016; Nelson et al., 2015; 
Thompson et al., 2019; 
Wilcox & Zuckerman, 
2019; Wilcox et al., 2017 


Akkerman & Bruining, 
2016; Benichou et al., 2019; 
Brown, 2017; Campbell 

et al., 2017; Farrell et al., 
2018, 2019; Harrison 

et al., 2019; Lasater, 

2018; Lasater, 2019; 
Mufioz-Mufioz & Ocampo, 
2016; Nelson et al., 2015; 
Thompson et al., 2019; 
Wilcox & Zuckerman, 2019; 
Wilcox et al., 2017 
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Table 2.8 Continued 


Subcategory 


Brokers Can: Citation(s) 


(59) identify and provide 
opportunities for 
individuals to take 
on brokering and 
leadership roles 


Table 2.9 Revision of draft RPP Brokers Framework to final framework 


Original Categories 
From 2019 


Forming the 
partnership 
infrastructure 


Establish partnership 
culture 


Designing social 
interactions 


Knowledge 
mobilization 


Final Categories and Subcategories 
in 2022 


Skills to Strengthen the Partnership 
Develop the partnership 


e determine whom to partner with 

e develop a common vision 

e develop partnership infrastructure mechanisms 

e establish partnership identity and culture 

e secure funding 

e implement, maintain, and monitor RPP resources, 
processes, and procedures 


Designing social structures and routines 


e develop communication pathways within and 
across organizations 
e facilitate meetings and social opportunities 


Skills to Strengthen Partnering 


Support research use and production 


e identify shared problems of practice 

e champion actionable research 

e facilitate joint data collection and analysis 

e build a culture of research use 

e understand, create, and use knowledge mobilization 
strategies 


(Continued) 
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Table 2.9 Continued 


Original Categories Final Categories and Subcategories 


From 2019 in 2022 


Build relationships to weather challenges 


e build mutual trust and respect 
e cultivate project and partnership relationships 


Build skills for Build individuals’ knowledge and skills 


partnering 


e the skills needed by partners 
e how brokers build these skills 


Negotiating 
Blending in 


Table 2.10 Racism, power differences, and RPPs 


Themes and subthemes from literature review and hypothesized RPP broker moves 


How Do RPPs Reinforce Power Differences 
and Racism? 


RPPs Power differences caused by 
reinforce organizational structures 
power Power difference influenced 
differences by status 


Power differences 
influences by authority 


Roles within institutions 


RPPs Centering middle-class, 
reinforce white norms 
racism 


Relationships that are 
interracial will inevitably 
deal with racism 
Relationships are power 
laden by history 
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Examples of Hypothesized RPP 
Broker Actions Associated With 
This Theme 


Reflecting power asymmetries in 
RPP governance and administration 
Developing capacity of senior RPP 
leaders rather than all participants 


Allowing senior faculty to override 
wishes of doctoral students or 
practice partner 

Limiting interactions to role alike 
members of the partnership 


Discouraging norms during meetings 
that honor all perspectives 


Providing no space and time for 
acknowledging racial differences in 
RPP members 

Ignoring the history of relationships 
among people from different racial 
groups 


(Continued) 
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Table 2.10 Continued 


Themes and subthemes from literature review and hypothesized RPP broker moves 


How Do RPPs Disrupt Power Differences and 
Racism and Reinforce Equity? 


RPPs disrupt Attend to power through 
power lens in research analysis 


Attend to power dynamics 
at the start of research 


Critical reflections of 
yourself, others, and the 
process 


Establish norms of 
behavior in community- 
based research 
RPPs disrupt Take time to build 
racism relationships and trust 


Challenge normative, or 
status quo practices 


Engaging stakeholders in 
all phases of the research 


Attend to culture and values 
in language 


Goals aligned to practice 
partners’ priorities 


Attend to intersectionality of 
different identities 


Examples of Hypothesized RPP 
Broker Actions Associated With 
This Theme 


Coaching researchers to examine 
sociocultural, racial, or critical lens 
during their analyses 


Setting routines and decision- 
making structures that account for 
power differences 


Creating space for critically 
examining partners’ processes for 
working together by reflecting 

on how each is reinforcing or 
disrupting power differences 


Establishing norms for how partners 
will work together to disrupt 
historical power differences 


Allowing time in structures to get to 
know the personal and professional 
side of each member 


Envisioning new institutional 
practices rather than status 

quo institutional practices (e.g., 
decisions are always made this 
way or this is the set hierarchy in 
institutional leadership) 


Co-developing research questions, 
co-designing interventions, 
researchers and practitioners 
engaging in data collection, 
formatively sharing findings 
Centering Afro-centric praxis rather 
than white, middle-class norms 


The topics of the research are 
based on the practice or community 
partners’ priorities 

Allowing partners to present their 
gender and racial identities when in 
collaboration with each other 


(Continued) 
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Table 2.10 Continued 


Themes and subthemes from literature review and hypothesized RPP broker moves 
How Do RPPs Disrupt Power Differences and Examples of Hypothesized RPP 


Racism and Reinforce Equity? Broker Actions Associated With 
This Theme 
Investigate interpersonal Paying attention to silence as 
dynamics people usually have something to 


say when working together 
RPPs reinforce Encourage new possibilities Centering the concepts of race and 
equity in design and research power that are often missing from 
certain types of research, like 
design-based research 


CONCLUSION 


Many different types of evidence factored into our development of the RPP Brokers 
Handbook. We included a process for collecting input and ideas from practice 
based on the experiences of members of the NNERPP network that identify as 
brokers. We conducted a systematic literature review on brokering in education. 
We also conducted a review of racism, power differences, and RPPs to examine 
the sociocultural, historical, and political contexts influencing brokering. And, we 
presented our process for laying together these different forms of evidence. Next, 
we turn to explaining the RPP Brokers Handbook through the lens of one RPP. 


NOTE 


1 The NNERPP Annual Forum is an annual gathering of members and friends to come 
together and discuss challenges, successes, and opportunities related to RPPs. 
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Chapter 3 


A Framework 
What Do Brokers Do? 


To illustrate the framework, we weave together a description of the different 
parts of the RPP Brokers Framework with a series of cases drawn primarily from 
the Stanford—SFUSD Partnership. We kick off this chapter with a story from this 
RPP, and then subsequently explain each part of the framework — brokering to 
strengthen partners, brokering to strengthen partnerships, and the sociocultural, 
historical, and political contexts of RPP brokering. We accompany each part of 
the framework with one or two cases from the Stanford—SFUSD Partnership to 
see the parts of the framework put into practice. 

It is important to note we do not want to position the Stanford—SFUSD 
Partnership as an exemplar. Instead, our intention is to use the cases from the 
RPP to demonstrate what brokering might look like in action. To balance using 
one RPP to explain the framework in action and address the key motivation for 
engaging in RPPs as “shift[ing] power relations in the research endeavor” (Farrell 
et al., 2021), we include some reflections at the end of the chapter about the 


inequitable power dynamics that may emerge and opportunities to address them. 


After observing the exodus of some Black principals and assistant princi- 
pals, SFUSD leader Sandra Phillips-Sved developed a hunch about why 
Black site leaders were leaving the district. Phillips-Sved was running a 
program supporting SFUSD principals to complete their administrative 
credential where she and a team mentored and coached most of the new 
site administrators. She noticed that Black administrators had exceptional 
leadership skills that helped them build the necessary conditions at their 
schools to support teacher efficacy and retention as well as student learn- 
ing, especially for Black teachers and students. Despite their effective- 
ness, Phillips-Sved noticed Black site leaders were more likely to report 
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experiencing challenges due to race and leave their administrative roles, 
especially compared to their peers of other racial identities. For example, 
Black assistant principals expressed an undue burden of being placed in 
operational roles handling discipline where they daily had to manage the 
consequences for Black students being disproportionately kicked out of 
class or suspended from school. This took an emotional and mental toll 
on these leaders, as well as limited their chances to gain the instructional 
leadership skills necessary for advanced career opportunities. Based on 
these observations and reports, a desire to have a more systematic way to 
test these observations in hopes of changing these patterns began to brew 
inside Phillips-Sved. 

Phillips-Sved consulted with Laura Wentworth, the director of the 
Stanford-SFUSD partnership, seeking a collaborator at Stanford who 
might be interested in examining the experiences of Black leaders in 
SFUSD. Wentworth was intentionally positioned to be a third-party inde- 
pendent broker helping Stanford and SFUSD work together. In their RPP 
program, California Ed Partners’ goals are to help Stanford researchers 
work with SFUSD leaders to produce useful research and, consequently, 
to help SFUSD leaders use the research to improve their policies, prac- 
tices, and ultimately student outcomes. Wentworth asked Phillips-Sved 
what types of information she wanted from the potential research, how 
she planned to use the research in her work, and if she had the authority 
to make changes based on the research findings. 

Wentworth used her extensive knowledge of Stanford faculty and 
student expertise to find a doctoral student to work with Phillips-Sved: 
Crystal A. Moore. Wentworth had a one-on-one meeting with Moore to 
explore whether a study of Black leaders’ experiences would fit into her 
needed experiences to complete her degree. Moore had background expe- 
rience working as a coach and leader at the school and systems level in 
other urban districts and was gaining skills in qualitative and quantitative 
research methods. Moore consulted with her advisor, who encouraged her 
to take an initial meeting with Phillips-Sved and her supervisor Kristin 
Bijur, who at the time was Executive Director of Leadership Development 
in SFUSD. Moore applied for and received a grant from the Stanford 
Graduate School of Education fund supporting faculty and doctoral stu- 
dents to work in partnership with SFUSD on research of relevance to the 
district priorities. This allowed Moore to focus on the research project 
instead of doing other assistantship work and to attend research confer- 
ences where she could co-present findings with Phillips-Sved and Bijur, 
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which helped refine the findings and learn with other practitioners, policy- 
makers, and researchers. 

Moore, Phillips-Sved, and Bijur attended the first meeting arranged 
by Wentworth in February 2021, and the trio decided they wanted to 
work together. The first meeting was the start of a multi-year research- 
practice partnership with more than one line of inquiry. From that point, 
Phillips-Sved and Moore met every month to co-design and operationalize 
the research. Their findings suggested that Black site leaders faced chal- 
lenges as they tried to navigate the ways in which SFUSD operated as a 
racialized organization (Ray, 2019), particularly in their interactions with 
supervisors and district personnel. In addition, in the leader induction and 
credentialing program which Phillips-Sved led with a facilitating team 
of experienced and equity-conscious former site leaders, the curriculum 
provided Black school leaders with the language to be able to name, inter- 
rogate, and challenge the ways in which white supremacy culture was 
showing up in their daily lives (Okun & Jones, 2000). The leader program 
also provided individualized coaching and peer networks that seemed 
to buoy Black leaders and sustain them in their roles as school leaders. 
The research from this project and other evidence the district collected 
also helped Phillips-Sved and Bijur develop a call to action to expand 
the social justice work beyond the new leader program, so that all dis- 
trict stakeholders could be engaged in the work of building an anti-racist 
organizational culture throughout the district that would disrupt systemic 
inequities for students, teachers, families, and leaders in subsequent years. 


WHAT DO BROKERS DO? 


In this case, you can see Wentworth, the director of the Stanford—SFUSD 
Partnership, taking actions to build a partnership between these researchers and 
practitioners. She starts by centering the connections between the researchers 
and practitioners on the intention for how the research would be used. Why did 
the SFUSD leaders want research? How did they intend to use it? Did they have 
the authority to make changes that the research may point to? Wentworth then 
turns to the relationship and knowledge she has with the researchers at Stanford. 
Who could be interested in this topic given their expertise and current lines of 
research? Not described above is the time Wentworth takes to understand the 
capability of practitioners and researchers to work in a partnership, nor her efforts 
identifying existing resources that support effective partnership and finding addi- 
tional resources to supplement it. Nor is the larger partnership infrastructure 
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Wentworth has established to build access to administrative data and to provide 
funding for Stanford research in SFUSD, nor her coordination with SFUSD’s 
Research, Planning, and Assessment (RPA) division to adapt as they streamlined 
and revised their approval and support process for research. Nonetheless, those 
elements of her work were also essential to the project’s success. 

Based on Wentworth’s and our other authors’ experiences, and our system- 
atic literature review, we developed a framework to describe the actions brokers 
take to strengthen partnering and the partnership — what we call the RPP Brokers 
Framework. In this chapter we define each part of the RPP Brokers Framework 
as seen in Figure 3.A. We use the decade-long history of the Stanford—SFUSD 
Partnership to demonstrate the different parts of the framework in action with a 
few cautions, which we shared here and discuss at the end of the chapter. While 
the Stanford—SFUSD Partnership has its strengths, it also has areas where it can 
improve. While we use these stories of broker practice as a vehicle for demon- 
strating the RPP Brokers Framework in action, we also share in the end the chal- 
lenges the partnership has with coordinating multiple brokers across many large 
systems and structures. And we want to emphasize that Chapters 4, 5, and 6 
demonstrate brokering tools and moves that might be suitable for partnerships in 
other contexts, with different types of institutions, or with different structures. 


BROKERING TO STRENGTHEN PARTNERS 


Half of the framework centers on the work RPP brokers do to support the individ- 
ual participants in RPPs. Brokers work with the participants in educational RPPs — 
the researchers, teachers, principals, school district leaders, students’ families, 
community members, and staff from community-based organizations. These 
individuals come with different motivations for wanting to participate in an RPP, 
and brokers meet each partner where they are to strengthen their participation 


BROKERING TO STRENGTHEN 


Building individual partners’ competency for 
engaging in an RPP 


Developing and nurturing relationships to 
weather partnering challenges 
ic Creating the conditions to support research 
£l production and use 


RS 


Figure 3.A Brokering Responsibilities to Strengthen Partners 
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in research production and use. This means developing skills, knowledge, and 
dispositions needed for working in RPPs, but also grappling with relationships 
and subsequent challenges in those relationships. Here we describe the types of 
moves brokers make to strengthen the partners working in RPPs. For each type 
of action, we first summarize the research behind the broker move. Then, we 
describe what those broker actions look like in practice by sharing some cases 
from the Stanford—SFUSD Partnership. As visualized in Figure 3.A, we start by 
explaining the outer circle in the figure about creating the conditions to support 
research production and use, and then talk about the efforts brokers make to 
develop relationships to weather challenges and support partners’ competencies. 


Creating Conditions to Support Research Production 
and Use 


The literature on brokering in RPPs relates closely to the literature on the con- 
cept known as knowledge mobilization (KMb). To support improvement in edu- 
cation outcomes through RPPs, the researchers and practitioners involved must 
participate in deliberate planning of how research production and use relate to 
the design, implementation, and study of any initiative. As such, research-side 
partners need to be able to engage practitioners throughout the research process 
(e.g., research question formation, methodological approach and data collection 
techniques, data analysis). This includes the ability to ask practitioners ques- 
tions about their needs and to be responsive to practitioners’ needs. Relatedly, 
research-side partners also need to know how and whether research methods can 
be adapted to fit schools’ needs. Similarly, the literature discussed in Chapter 2 
suggests integration of research into decision-making is amplified when research 
and practice partners are able to communicate in multiple formats, such as public 
speaking (for presenting at researcher- and practitioner-oriented events), writing 
(both plain language and academic), and digital media (e.g., facilitating webinars, 
creating videos, posting to social media platforms). 

What might this look like in practice? One of the essential roles of 
RPP brokers in the Stanford—SFUSD Partnership is to support research pro- 
duction that is useful to SFUSD. In the early stages of the RPP, most of the 
research produced between Stanford researchers and SFUSD leaders centered 
on research questions developed by Stanford researchers. One of the first 
moves Wentworth made as a broker was to establish a meeting agenda between 
researchers and practitioners that centered the priorities of the research ques- 
tions, and eventually worked to align leaders’ research priorities with the inter- 
ests and expertise of the Stanford researchers (Wentworth et al., 2016). Here is 
a case of a “first date” meeting agenda that demonstrates the broker’s redesign of 
traditional first meetings with researchers and practitioners towards centering 
the district priorities. 
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AGENDA FOR A “FIRST DATE” MEETING BETWEEN A 
RESEARCHER AND PRACTITIONER 


Stanford—SFUSD Partnership 
Laura Wentworth 


Meetings between researchers and practitioners are at the heart of part- 
nership work. In these meetings, partners build relationships, make sense 
of their work together, and ensure thorough communication at each stage 
of the research. In the beginning, these meetings are like a “first date” 
where partners get to know each other. The first meeting may make or 
break the trajectory of the relationship. Yet, how should the first meeting 
be organized? What should partners do during and after the meeting? 
The Stanford—SFUSD Partnership has a lot of “first date” meetings. 
As the Partnership Director, I work to make matches between SFUSD 
leaders and Stanford Graduate School of Education (Stanford) research- 
ers who could potentially work together. I keep three ideas in mind when 
planning first date meetings between researchers and practitioners: 


e Know your potential partner: Research-practice partnerships are 
mutualistic endeavors: they meet the goals of both the researchers 
and practitioners. Both researchers and practitioners will have certain 
expectations for this meeting. To achieve mutualism, partners use these 
first date meetings to share the key frameworks and plans that drive 
the priorities of their work, like a practice partner’s strategic plan or a 
researcher’s prior research on the topic of interest to both parties. 

e Adjust for power and status: Some partners unknowingly bring and 
wield status and power in practitioner and researcher relationships. 
The race, gender, and other identities of the individuals involved in 
meetings present a dynamic that can induce bias and influence the 
interactions between researchers and practitioners for better or worse. 
To address status and power issues, the agenda for the first meeting 
needs to be very clear about roles (who is attending and what is their 
role), the objectives (what does the group hope to achieve in this meet- 
ing), and the agenda (who speaks, about what, and in what order). 

e Design for a negotiation: Ideally, the research in the partnership is seen 
as “joint work” or a collaborative effort where both researchers and 
practitioners are achieving their goals through a jointly designed pro- 
ject. Therefore, the first meeting needs to begin a negotiation between 
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all parties involved, where partners develop a concept for research that 
meets all needs. This negotiation will most likely take more than one 
meeting, but a good first meeting can set the partners on a successful 
trajectory. 


Here is an example agenda for this type of meeting: 


e Introductions. Who is in the room? Role in their organization? 

e Review objectives. Why are we holding this meeting, and what do we 
hope to get out of it? 

e Practice priorities. Practitioner explains priorities, programs, and 
their questions related to the topic. 

e Research priorities. Researcher explains their research questions and 
interests based on practitioner’s ideas. 

e Reactions. Practitioners share their insights and level of interest in 
relation to researcher’s ideas. 

e Summary. All participants collectively summarize any synergies and 
next steps. 


Tips for making the most of this tool: 


e Send the draft agenda and a reminder about the meeting one to two 
days in advance. Encourage recipients to suggest changes to the draft 
agenda if they wish. 

e In the agenda, explain the list of attendees and their affiliation, the 
time/date/location, meeting objectives, and agenda items. 

e During the meeting, listen and ask questions more than speaking. 

e Take notes during the meeting. 

e When collectively summarizing at the end of the meeting, be sure to 
propose dates/times for a follow-up meeting if you think the meeting 
went well. 

e Send a summary and next steps after the meeting via email. 


Developing and Nurturing Relationships 
to Weather Challenges 


According to the literature on brokering in RPPs, partners wishing to effectively 
work together must be able to engage with one another in productive ways 
that support strong relationships. To that end, brokers support boundary span- 
ning efforts, defined as the transitions and interactions that occur across differ- 
ent sites of professional practice. These include activities such as practitioners 
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helping to prepare a presentation for an academic conference or researchers serv- 
ing as thought partners for questions that may fall outside of their core exper- 
tise. Boundary spanning requires partners to move outside of their professional 
responsibilities, which can be challenging on many levels. Consequently, RPP 
brokers need to help participants develop the skills and knowledge to successfully 
navigate differences that may arise due to movement beyond their organizations, 
cultures, and norms. 

Second, brokers must have the skill and capacity to engage in regular, ongo- 
ing, and sustained communication between partners. This includes regularly visit- 
ing partners’ home turfs to learn about partners’ unique organizational contexts 
and being able to use specific discursive strategies to support communication 
across boundaries. In particular, RPP brokers help partners engage in rearticulat- 
ing (summarizing and mirroring language used by partners) and “code switch- 
ing” (explaining one’s meanings in different partners’ terms) when necessary. 
They may also use discursive strategies to build partners’ understanding of their 
organizational contexts. This includes questioning (e.g., asking others about 
their backgrounds) and using storytelling and anecdotes to find common ground 
between one another and to provide context about partners’ organizational set- 
tings and personal situations. Actively listening and responding to the needs of 
partners also plays a role in this work. 

Third, RPP brokers help partners generate agreement with others even when 
conditions make their levels of authority and status different from one another. 
Brokers can do this in many ways, depending on their level of authority (i.e., a 
broker with the power or right to make decisions within the partnership or home 
organization) or status (i.e., a broker with a relative rank in the partnership or 
home organization) in the RPP. For example, brokers with authority can control 
the conditions that encourage certain ideas (e.g., setting the agenda in ways that 
privilege certain ideas). Brokers with authority can also compel partners to take 
a particular approach (e.g., shifting organizational policies). Brokers with status 
can persuade others about a course of action using their knowledge of research, 
organizational contexts, and their own experiences to back their arguments. 
Finally, brokers with less status or power can collaborate with others to amplify a 
message, have others with more status or authority promote their ideas, or enlist 
others with more status or authority to intervene on their behalf. Brokers with 
differing levels of authority and status may also need to find compromise in order 
to move the partnership forward. 

What might this look like in practice? In the Stanford—SFUSD Partnership, 
the RPP broker matches researchers and practitioners intentionally to create a high 
likelihood of their developing and sustaining strong relationships. Wentworth 
gets to know the researchers and school district leaders in the partner organiza- 
tions and understands their priorities and motivations. After consulting with the 
district research manager to ensure that the proposal is aligned with the district’s 
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broader portfolio of research priorities, partnerships, and projects, she then 
acts as a matchmaker connecting them based on their interests. As relationships 
develop while the partners are working together on research, the RPP broker 
helps partners with the boundary spanning, communication, and consensus- 
building moves described earlier in the literature. The RPP broker also helps 
the partners navigate challenges in the partnership and problem solve when the 
researchers and practitioners are unable to build consensus on their own. Here is 
one of the ways Wentworth uses the design of events to strategically sit people 
next to each other that either have an existing relationship or have the potential 


to work on future research together. 


CONFERENCE SEATING CHART 


Stanford-SFUSD Partnership 
Laura Wentworth 


Conferences can be a great way to build relationships across organizational 
boundaries, but how do you combat the tendency for people to only talk 
with others they already know? How do you promote discussion of research 
across researchers and practitioners who may or may not have existing 
relationships? The Stanford—SFUSD partnership uses a conference seating 
chart to help spark new relationships and deepen existing ones. 

The partnership holds an annual half-day conference on the Stanford 
campus for about 100 attendees from both Stanford and San Francisco 
Unified School District. The meeting room is filled with large round tables 
that seat eight to ten people. As the research-practice partnership (RPP) 
director, I intentionally plan the seating at each table, ensuring a mix of 
people from both sides of the partnership and a common thread of inter- 
est at every table. In some cases, I pair people who are already working 
together; in others, I pair those who might have the potential to work 
together on a new project. I put a list of table assignments at the reg- 
istration desk and participants’ name cards and materials at the table. 
The superintendent and dean always sit at a table up front, but otherwise 
I make sure to rotate so that different people are at the front or back each 
year. (See Figure 3.1 for details of the dating chart.) 

Because I use this strategy every year, regular attendees know they 
can request to sit near someone and often take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. Table conversations from the conference have even resulted in 
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District 


Professor Supervisor Doc student Research 
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Doc student 
District Analyst Program Program 
Professor Director Director 
District Prantl Doc student Research 
Supervisor P scientist 


Research Professor Table 4 Supervisor : Program Research 
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Superintendent Program 
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Assistant Sean 
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Doc student i 
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Supervisor Associate Dean A 
of Data we Executive Researd Program 
Analytics District Analyst Table 6 Director scientist Administrator 
Professor 
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Executive Administrator 
Director 


Figure 3.1 Stanford-SFUSD Partnership sample annual meeting conference 
seating chart with roles signified 


projects that led to published papers, such as a study examining whether 
English learner students were over- or underrepresented in special educa- 
tion programming. 

Tips for making the most of this tool: 


e Prime people before they come by asking if they'd like to sit near 
someone specific. 

e Make the seating arrangements shortly before the event, as registrations 
tend to fluctuate. 

e Leave some back-up tables with extra spaces, as well as tables for people 
only attending part of the day. 

e To balance against the more formalized interaction the seating 
chart creates, build in some time for more informal interaction, too 
(e.g., coffee breaks, transition times between sections of the agenda). 

e Build in time early in the meeting for the whole table to introduce them- 
selves to one another through a whip-around where everyone gives their 
name, their role, and how they are (or would like to be) connected to the 
partnership. 
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Building Individuals Partners’ Competency 
for Engaging in an RPP 


RPP brokers help participants build three important competencies needed for 
working in an RPP: knowledge of the self, knowledge of the local context, and 
skills and knowledge in research co-production. First, RPP brokers need to help 
partners build a “knowledge of self” (i.e., personal and situational factors that 
influence current self-representation). This can include an understanding of how 
one identifies by race, gender, sexual orientation, or cultural or additional char- 
acteristics of importance to the partners. Additionally, partners need knowledge 
of what values a person brings to the work professionally and personally, what 
assumptions the individual holds about the partners involved or the topics being 
researched, the beliefs or prejudices one holds that may influence their engage- 
ment in the work, and a person’s awareness of how these characteristics influence 
their perspective. In addition, it also includes an understanding of one’s own 
expertise (e.g., extensive professional experience, advanced degrees) and how 
this expertise can be used as a tool to support the partnership or engender certain 
power dynamics in collaborative work. 

Second, RPP brokers need to help partners build a knowledge of the local 
context, including understanding of their own organizational mission, climate, 
and needs as well as their partners’ organizational and community context. When 
partners start working with another organization, they need to get to know how 
both organizations relate to other communities. What is their organization’s rep- 
utation in the community, and what is the history of their organization’s work 
in that community? Partners also need to understand the local context in which 
their organizations are situated. How does each organization and its work show 
up and interact with the community? What is the history of their partners’ organ- 
izations? What are the latest celebrations, controversies, or advancements within 
the partners’ contexts? Understanding the local context and how the partners’ 
organizations are tied to interacting with their communities plays a role in the 
priorities and work of the partnership. 

Third, the literature identifies several different skills related to research 
co-production that RPP brokers need to support: asking researchable and 
actionable questions, creating data collection instruments, conducting data 
collection activities, analyzing data, and using research in decision-making. 
While some participants may already hold these competencies — for example, 
researchers’ expertise in creating data collection instruments — others will 
need the help of the RPP broker to flourish. RPP brokers will need to give 
careful consideration to how much to build a partner organization’s internal 
capacities to engage in research co-production themselves, versus relying on 
the research partner. In this next case, Wentworth described the small explicit 
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coaching moves she uses as an RPP broker to help partners build this skill and 
knowledge in the moment. 

What might this look like in practice? In the Stanford—SFUSD 
Partnership, multiple different roles in the partnership take on brokering work. 
For example, SFUSD has a Research, Planning, and Assessment division with 
a team of administrators that manage the development, review, support, and 
integration of research throughout the school district. They help SFUSD leaders 
build district capacity for engaging with research by developing learning agendas, 
sharing and interpreting existing research, embedding research and other forms 
of evidence within accessible reports and tools, providing professional learn- 
ing in using evidence for improvement, and supporting their relationships with 
researchers across multiple institutions. In addition, many SFUSD leaders outside 
of the research office engage in a wide range of brokering activities, develop- 
ing relationships with researchers on their own, managing projects so that the 
production of research may inform policy on tight timelines, and coordinating 
communications with research partners across multiple projects. Similarly, the 
director of the Stanford—SFUSD Partnership, Wentworth, supports the school 
district leaders, but also supports the development of Stanford researchers work- 
ing to engage in partnership research. Essentially, Wentworth acts as a coach to 
both district leaders and researchers to help them build the skills and knowledge 
needed to effectively work together. 

Within SFUSD, a team of administrators in the research office supports research 
development and use with their district colleagues as well as research partners 
across multiple institutions. In the following cases, Ming and colleagues describe 
the agendas and guidelines that their office uses to facilitate these processes. 


AGENDAS AND GUIDELINES FOR DEVELOPING AND 
SUPPORTING RESEARCH 


San Francisco Unified School District and Its Multiple Partnerships 
Norma Ming, Devin Corrigan, Michelle Maghes, Alec Kennedy,? 
QuynhTien Le,” Kathleen Bradley 


When school districts partner with researchers to produce useful evidence, 
it requires negotiating different expectations and norms across multiple 
stages of the research generation process. While some researchers may 
think of the process in terms of the legal agreements for obtaining access 
to data, producing high-quality research for practice settings depends on 
many other informal engagement and interaction processes. 
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Life Cycle of Research Projects 


Dissemination 
In Development 


& 


Ongoing Support 


Under Review 
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= 


Figure 3.2 Four stages in the life cycle of research projects: in development, 
under review, ongoing support, and dissemination/integration 


To build shared expectations between district leaders and research 
partners and to guide facilitation of those processes, SFUSD’s research 
support team uses and continually adapts a bundle of tools across these 
stages in the life cycle of research (Figure 3.2): developing, reviewing, 
supporting, and disseminating and integrating research. 

In development. Our agenda template for developing a research 
proposal* outlines potential meeting activities, anchored in practical 
priorities, knowledge, and constraints. Our accompanying internal process 
guidelines* delineate logistical details for drafting and sharing the agenda. 
They also raise questions about positionality (who has influence over the 
research, who is affected by it), values (which questions and methods 
are deemed worthy, how success is defined), and power dynamics (whose 
perspectives are heard and taken up) when planning and facilitating these 
discussions. 

Under review. We review research applications according to these 
ABCs (see Appendix D): alignment to priorities, along with practical 
benefits (validity and usefulness), which should always exceed the costs of 
conducting the research (ethical and logistical burdens). District leaders 
must describe* how their actions would differ if the research yielded 
positive findings vs. neutral/negative findings. These responses inform 
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our internal review (see Appendix E), which may then lead to approval, 
requests for revisions, or a decision to decline an application. 

Ongoing support. Our agenda template for supporting active research 
projects* lists possible discussion topics to ensure timely progress, such as 
refining instruments or data collection strategy, modifying analysis plans 
to address emerging questions, or facilitating sense-making around pre- 
liminary findings. Our accompanying internal process guidelines* address 
operational concerns and raise questions about unintended biases that 
may arise in the recruitment, measurement, and analysis processes. 

Dissemination and integration. We continue to adapt and revise 
multiple tools* to facilitate integrating research into practice. These 
include templates and checklists for data visualizations, presentations, 
and research briefs for communicating research. Other resources include 
process guidelines*, agenda templates*, and various interactive tools for 
interpreting and applying research findings (e.g., our IDEA protocol in 
Chapter 5). 

Roles and expectations of RPP stakeholders. Our “roles and respon- 
sibilities” matrix (see Appendix F) briefly summarizes the above expecta- 
tions across these four stages of work. This clarifies the distinct roles of 
external researchers, who contribute expertise in relevant research litera- 
ture and methods; district leaders or practitioners, who are experts in the 
local context and anticipated decisions; and our internal district research 
support team, who serve as knowledge brokers and data stewards facili- 
tating connections between data, evidence, and action. We also maintain a 
longer internal version for us to explore additional nuances about specific 
tasks. 

Tips for making the most of these tools: 


e Use the process guidelines and the internal matrix as living internal 
documents for your team to spark discussion and calibrate on your own 
norms and routines, updating periodically as needed. 

e Treat the agenda templates as suggestions rather than a rigid script. 
Encourage facilitators and participants to modify them to suit the 
needs of the partnership, project, context, and meeting purpose. Share 
the draft agendas in advance and embed the links in the calendar invi- 
tation to facilitate ready access by all participants. 

e For consistency in file organization, you may prefer to have some- 
one internal to your team start the initial copy of the template, but 
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encourage other partners to modify or build the agendas for subse- 
quent meetings. 

e Explore these additional resources* about issues of equity in research 
and discuss them with your team and with partners. 


*These resources can be found at San Francisco Unified School District’s Research, Planning, 
and Assessment Department’s web page, titled “Conducting External Research and Evaluation” 
(www.sfusd.edu/research/conducting-external-research-and-evaluation). 


1 Now at the International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement. 
2 Now at the Los Angeles Unified School District. 


Also, Wentworth describes this coaching as “mini-coaching” in that the work 
is informal and not pre-planned. She explains how to support research and prac- 
tice negotiation, manage expectations, and integrate research findings into tar- 
geted meetings where their priority work is happening. 


z 
VIGNETTE: THE LONG GAME: MINI-COACHING 
OVER TIME 


Stanford-SFUSD Partnership 
Laura Wentworth 


Research-practice partnerships in education are long-term commitments. 
This means partnerships over time will go through highs and lows, ups and 
downs as the partners involved negotiate their relationships. Brokers play 
a role in this by coaching partners about how to support partnerships for 
the long term. 

This vignette describes three types of mini-coaching sessions I often 
have with partners. One supports research production, and the other 
two support research use. These are considered mini-coaching sessions 
because they happen in the moment and are not planned as a formal 
coaching session. 

Partnerships require ongoing negotiation. In the early negotiations 
of a partnership, I often hear from administrators or researchers, “I’m 
not sure I am interested in pursuing this research question,” or, “I am 
not sure how useful this research will be.” When this happens, I ask the 
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practitioner or researcher, “On the topic, what question would you want to 
explore together?” Nine times out of ten, the person responds with a spe- 
cific question, which I then encourage them to share with their potential 
partner. Researchers and practitioners are more accustomed to having 
working relationships that are more transactional, as a yes or no propo- 
sition, and less used to these relationships being a two-way street. By 
encouraging collaboration and negotiation even in the early phases, I help 
shift their thinking about what partnership looks like. 

Revisit expectations and goals for the partnership. When partners are 
considering research findings, some partners wonder, “Now what?” I use 
these questions to help partners revisit their goals and motivations for the 
project, in hopes of linking research findings to researchers’ and practi- 
tioners’ questions. “What were your original research questions? Why did 
you want to explore those questions? Did the findings match what you 
expected to find? How did you anticipate using the information produced 
by the research in your decisions?” 

Integrate findings in targeted meetings. Oftentimes practitioners need 
to go on a “road show,” where they share findings to committees, school 
board commissioners, and stakeholder groups to build a shared knowl- 
edge of the findings. But they often are not sure how to communicate 
the research beyond their partnership. I suggest a set of tips that help 
integrate discussion of research findings at the right time and in the right 
format: 


e Start by having a small group presentation involving the practitioner 
who sponsored the research talking to one to two key personnel who 
make decisions related to the research topic. For example, if the 
research is on English learner instruction at high schools, start with 
a meeting with the supervisor of high schools and the chief academic 
officer. 

e Next, host a large-scale presentation and make sure key stakeholders 
have the event on their calendars. This event provides a broader net- 
work of leaders with access to the research in hopes of building their 
knowledge of the findings. Attendees could include teachers on special 
assignment, content specialists, or analysts. At this event, it is helpful 
to have a brief that summarizes the findings for attendees to take away 
and reference in other meetings and conversations. 

e Over time, the broker may help the district sponsor integrate 
research findings into their own presentations as one piece of 
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information in a larger discussion. For example, some leaders want to 
reference research findings when presenting to the school board, but 
they may need help summarizing the findings in a digestible manner to 
policymakers. 


This case demonstrates how brokers use mini-coaching sessions to sup- 
port research production and use in real time by encouraging these 
strategies: 


e Negotiate research questions rather than starting with a yes/no 
proposition. 

e Revisit expectations and goals when reviewing research findings. 

e Integrate findings in targeted meetings. 


Secondarily, these mini-coaching sessions also build partners’ skills and 
knowledge over time so that they can execute these moves on their own. 


BROKERING TO STRENGTHEN PARTNERSHIPS 


The collection of broker actions that aim to strengthen the partnership itself 
centers around building and maintaining the necessary infrastructure for the part- 
nership to thrive. In essence, RPPs are a third space outside of the boundaries of 
the organizations engaged in the partnership. New governance, new communi- 
cation channels, and new structures and systems need to be established for the 
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Figure 3.B Brokering Responsibilities to Strengthen Partnerships 
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partnership to work. As visualized in Figure 3.B, RPP brokers engage in three 
types of moves to develop, establish, maintain, and strengthen the partnership. 
They develop partnership governance and administrative structures that estab- 
lish and guide the norms, values, and decision-making structures. RPP brokers 
also design processes and communications routines that establish and maintain 
the social infrastructure. We end with how RPP brokers assess and continu- 
ously improve the partnership, illustrating all of these through references to 
the research literature and examples from the Stanford—SFUSD partnership. 


Developing partnership governance and administrative 
structures 


Brokers play a crucial role in accelerating the various aspects of partnership 
development, whether they are in a supporting role or leadership position in the 
RPP. They are often the people tasked with “getting it done,” given their central 
role in linking both the research and practice sides. As such, they often find them- 
selves in a position to plan for future infrastructural needs as well. Accordingly, 
brokers serving at all levels will want to think through how they will facilitate the 
development of important governance and administrative structures to best serve 
partners’ needs. This includes determining who is involved in partnership work; 
creating a common vision and related supporting documents; implementing and 
maintaining organizational structures; and establishing partnership identity and 
culture. Each of these topics is further discussed in the following. 

An important task for a broker is determining who will be involved in the 
partnership. This may include engaging decision-makers in research, practice, 
and/or policy spaces in an assessment of current needs, and an evaluation of 
whether embarking on a partnership is appropriate. If a partnership approach 
is determined to be appropriate, brokers may facilitate discussions with 
decision-makers about which organizations have interest, resources, and capaci- 
ties to support the development of a partnership. Once potential partners have 
been identified, brokers may engage research and practice partners in conversa- 
tions to develop their interest in the partnership and to explore shared research 
interests, needs, and capacities. Buy-in is a key criterion for determining whom 
to partner with as a means for promoting sustainability. As such, brokers may 
also seek to influence leaders (i.e., those who are capable of amassing organiza- 
tional resources, or maintaining support of the work over time) to endorse or 
sponsor the partnership. 

Brokers facilitate negotiation of the roles individuals play in the partnership. 
This may include facilitating discussions of individuals’ identities and culture both 
early in the partnership and when new partners are added. During this process, 
brokers can provide support and guidance to partners as they become comfortable 
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with their new and expanded roles. Brokers must also navigate the dynamics of 
authority relations and status by respecting the value and power which all part- 
ners bring. Finally, brokers can play an important supportive role in facilitating 
shifts in identities and tasks as individual partners grow and evolve. Brokers can 
identify when these shifts in roles are happening and help partners manage and 
understand the practices and routines involved in new roles. 

Creating a common vision. Lack of agreement on purposes within the 
whole partnership can inhibit partnership efforts. As such, brokers need to 
engage partner representatives in a process of creating a common vision. While 
RPPs can build upon existing models and approaches, they must nonetheless 
engage in a process of developing, adopting, and putting into practice their own 
partnership agreements that outline the vision and goals for the partnership. For 
brokers, this may include supporting the creation of a formal memorandum of 
understanding (MOU), data use agreements (DUA), and plans for integrating 
the research into each organization’s work to strengthen the overall partnership. 
In order to form mutually beneficial partnerships, brokers can work with part- 
ners jointly to develop an MOU that outlines the basic terms (such as roles and 
responsibilities) for any partnership activities. Partners may also have concerns 
about sharing data. These concerns should be taken seriously, and brokers should 
work together with community partners to develop a DUA and data-sharing 
structures that meet partners’ requirements. While partnership documents, like 
MOUs and DUAs, can help to formalize governance structures, they are not a 
panacea. Partnership documents can only work in tandem with the actions of 
partners, which play an equally important role (Kim et al., 2020). Brokers have 
to stay actively involved and build relationships between partners if success is 
to occur. 

Evaluating readiness to engage. Finally, before an RPP is established, 
potential partners must first examine their own organization’s readiness to engage 
in a partnership. This includes thinking about what organizational resources part- 
ners can offer to support the partnership. Since both organizations may already be 
engaged in other existing partnerships, it is important to consider what resources 
may already be in place and how to develop mutually beneficial arrangements to 
leverage them without duplicating efforts. For brokers, this might include iden- 
tifying, leveraging, or creating tangible resources for these purposes. For exam- 
ple, brokers may identify existing organizational processes and structures (e.g., 
providing dedicated space, time, and technical resources) that could be lever- 
aged to support partnership work. Brokers can also promote the development of 
structures that organize and preserve institutional memory for partnership work. 
This may include creating information and knowledge management structures 
that store and transmit organizational learning like a library of research reports 
or a partnership management tool like Salesforce for tracking interactions and 
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meetings. It may also include cultivating structures and processes that allow for 
frequent communication between partners and engaging in efforts to decrease 
“organizational churn” and increase continuity (e.g., having practitioners who 
take part in partnership activities move upward in leadership structures). In 
addition, brokers can create processes or tools to support the partnership, such 
as developing partnership roadmaps, which preview tasks for each stage of the 
partnership. Although research-side organizations often have greater resources 
to build these infrastructures, RPPs need to carefully examine how they may 
offset these power dynamics and how they may contribute to the longer-term 
benefits by investing in developing these structures within practice-side organiza- 
tions (Farley-Ripple et al., 2022). 

Brokers will want to think through how to facilitate the development of 
macro-, meso-, and micro-level structures to support the partnership. At the 
macro level, individuals at the highest hierarchical positions (e.g., board mem- 
bers, superintendents) may participate in steering committees. They can act in an 
advisory capacity for decision-making throughout the entire partnership and take 
on the roles of operational management. For example, this may include priority 
setting, sponsoring or supporting research project proposals, and obtaining fund- 
ing and resources. At the meso level, individuals at upper-organizational levels 
(e.g., district and school administrators with decision-making authority) may 
participate in committees that develop and implement mechanisms to deepen 
the partnership. At the micro level, on-the-ground practitioners like classroom 
teachers may participate in communities of practice to share and discuss educa- 
tional research. The individual brokers might be embedded at any level of the 
system to serve as points of contact between different levels of the partnership. 

In addition to structures that spread power, structures that promote shared 
decision-making and address issues of equity within the partnership are necessary 
for collaboration. For brokers, this might include helping partnering organiza- 
tions to develop a shared understanding of equity (e.g., through facilitating self- 
reflection, leading interactive discussions, and creating action steps that lead to 
a more inclusive partnership). In addition, where possible, brokers can reduce 
hierarchy and promote joint leadership within the partnership. For example, 
this may include having representatives from research and practice organizations 
serve as co-chairs on committees or co-lead research projects. Finally, brokers 
must manage issues of status and power dynamics that come with the different 
racial, cultural, and professional identities of participants and ensure that all part- 
ners have a voice in the partnership. This can include focusing on and elevating 
voices from practice and other underrepresented groups during regular partner- 
ship meetings and other interactions — perhaps by providing positive recognition 
and credit to school partners or allowing community agencies and schools to 
retain control over the release of findings. 
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Exploring a project or partnership identity and culture. An RPP is 
typically composed of two or more organizations, each with their own identity. 
We can define organizational identities as the norms and patterns of behavior 
that guide how their members think and act. To be effective and sustainable, 
partnerships need to develop an organizational identity and culture. Partnership 
identity formation — moving from “we” the individuals and organizations to “we” 
the partnership — is likely one of the most challenging areas of partnership work, 
as it requires individuals in both organizations to adapt their work from their 
organizational, professional, and personal norms. Brokers may support partner- 
ship identity formation in a number of ways. They may advocate for policies, 
practices, or resources that clarify the importance of the partnership to its part- 
ner organizations. Brokers may also create opportunities for front-line educators 
to take on leadership and brokering roles to expand their influence. And, finally, 
brokers may keep partners engaged in developing the partnership identity by 
communicating with partners about the ways in which they want their time and 
efforts to lead to teaching and learning improvements. 

What might this look like in practice? One example is the Stanford— 
SFUSD Partnership, where the administration and governance of the partnership 
rely ona third-party organization, California Education Partners. The third-party 
non-profit director relies on three important administrative and governance 
structures to run the partnership. First, the director hosts an annual meeting with 
the SFUSD Superintendent, the head of the Research, Planning, and Assessment 
division, the manager of research, and the Stanford University Graduate School 
of Education Dean. This meeting, described in the vignette below, aims to con- 
firm the value of the partnership and monitor the progress of the partnership 
towards its objectives and overall vision. Second, the partnership maintains a 
partnership agreement. Unlike an MOU, it is not a legal agreement, but outlines 
the objectives of the partnership, the approach to monitoring the partnerships, 
and the commitments each leader is making to the partnership. The idea is that 
the leaders will keep wanting to work together as long as the partnership is mak- 
ing progress towards its shared objectives. 

Lastly, the director maintains a set of three types of legally binding agreements 
related to research, some of which are described later in the book. For each pro- 
ject, there is a research proposal approved by the SFUSD research department, 
which provides documentation of district approval, processes for collaborating 
on the research and ensuring that it will contribute to practice, and informed 
consent procedures for collecting and sharing data. Some projects also have a 
DUA that allows parties to exchange administrative data for the purposes of 
research. Finally, the partnership also maintains an institutional-level data ware- 
housing agreement where SFUSD houses an extract of its administrative data 
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with Stanford University and a Stanford data manager maintains and supplies data 
to Stanford researchers who have a DUA with SFUSD for a research project. This 
warehouse is documented in a white paper (Kim et al., 2019) and a book chapter 
(Kim et al., 2020). 


AGENDA FOR ANNUAL PARTNERSHIP COMMITMENTS 
AND PROGRESS MONITORING MEETING 


Stanford—SFUSD Partnership 
Laura Wentworth 


Research-practice partnerships are formed across two or more individuals 
and organizations, requiring new administrative structures and govern- 
ance to make them work. These structures are often carefully crafted to 
reinforce the goals of the partnership, while also supporting the goals of 
the member organizations. To work seamlessly together, leaders need to 
purposefully examine and review their commitments to and monitor the 
progress of their partnership. 

As seen in Figure 3.3, we present the objectives and agenda used 
by the leaders in the Stanford-SFUSD Partnership in the 2018-2019 
school year to support the administration and governance of the part- 
nership during an annual meeting. In this version of the agenda, you 
see some accompanying materials used during a meeting to exemplify 
the preparation it takes for this meeting. Figure 3.4 shows a blinded 
chart used to judge research project impact, examining whether there 
is 1) no impact, 2) evidence of impact on SFUSD leaders’ thinking, 3) 
evidence of impact on SFUSD policy, 4) evidence of impact on SFUSD 
system-level practices, or 5) evidence of impact on student outcomes. 
Figure 3.5 is a bar graph showing how many Stanford research pro- 
jects each department has worked on over the prior ten years (2009 
to 2019). 

Tips for having a successful commitments and progress monitoring 
meeting: 

Before the meeting: 


e collect specific evidence of progress based on each partnership objec- 
tive, and summarize that evidence into digestible slides 
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e review the objective, agenda, and accompanying materials in one-on- 
one meetings with each leader and prepare potential talking points for 
each leader 

e have the meeting in person if possible 

e have handouts printed rather than digital to support more face-to-face 
dialogue 

e take notes and send a reminder after the meeting of commitments 
made during the meeting and other next steps 

e in follow-up one-on-one meetings, revisit new commitments and dis- 
cuss steps for making these commitments come to fruition 


In attendance: 

e SFUSD leaders (e.g., superintendent, head of research, manager 
of research, other leaders seen as leading the partnership) 

e California Education Partners (e.g., director of the partnership, 
executive director of Ed Partners) 

e Stanford leaders (e.g., Dean, Graduate School of Education) 

Meeting objectives: 

e monitor progress towards partnership objectives 

e maintain relationships across Stanford and SFUSD leaders to 
support the partnership 

Meeting agenda: 

e introductions 

e review of progress on objectives for the school year 

e Figure 3.4: evidence of project impact in certain year (blinded) 

e Figure 3.5: number of research projects engaged by district 
department per year (blinded) 

e entertain the fourth objective discussed last year 

e discuss commitment to future resources needed to continue 
partnership 

e summarize commitments made in the meeting, and next steps 


Figure 3.3 Draftattendance, objectives, and agenda for annual commitments 
and progress monitoring meeting of school district, non-profit, 
and university leaders 
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Degree of research impact by SFUSD department, GSE faculty 


2017-2018 (13 projects) 


C&I 
= Study 3 (Faculty C) 
Early Education as Study 4 (Faculty D) 
“Study 1 (Faculty A, Center A) V Study 5 (Center B) OStudy 8 (Faculty B, Center A) 
Study 2 (Faculty B, Center A) Study 6 (Faculty E) 
Study 7 (Faculty F) 


RPA 


Schools 
v Study 11 (Doctoral Student C) 


Student 9 (Doctoral Student A) 
Student 10 (Doctoral Student B) 


iLab 
Ostudy 12 (Center C) 
Ostudy 13 (Faculty G) 


Policy and Operations 


No impact (yet) on policy, practice, or students 

Evidence of impact on SFUSD leaders thinking who is the sponsor for the research 
Evidence of impact on policy (in SFUSD or beyond) 

Evidence of impact on systems level practice (more than one classroom or school) 
Evidence of impact on student outcomes 


eoose 


Figure 3.4 Assessment of project impact in certain year (blinded) 


SFUSD Departments with Completed Active Projects 
with Stanford 2009-2019 


(0) 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 


m 2009-2017 2017-2018 2018-2019 


Figure 3.5 Number of research projects engaged by district department per 
year (blinded) 


Designing processes and communication routines 


A second type of infrastructure that brokers develop are processes and routines 
related to communications among stakeholder groups. Brokers are well posi- 
tioned to take on the design of such efforts, given their ability to cross boundaries 
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at both an organizational and individual level. For example, some of the infra- 
structure a broker may need to consider includes opportunities that enable part- 
ners to collaboratively consider, evaluate, explore, and learn together. Brokers 
often shape social interactions between current, new, or future partnership 
members through the establishment of common routines and the development 
of trust and empathy. Strategies for accomplishing these aims include developing 
external (i.e., across partner organizations) and internal (i.e., within a partner 
organization) communication pathways, as well as facilitating meetings and other 
social interactions between partners. We elaborate on these below. 

Developing communication pathways. Long pauses in communication 
between partners can result in confusion and stifle the progress of the RPP. As 
such, external communication pathways (i.e., the ways in which information 
flows across partner organizations) are necessary to sustain the RPP and to be 
responsive to partners’ needs. Brokers can develop formalized communication 
processes, such as scheduled meetings, regular newsletters, or special events, 
to share information across organizations and roles. In addition, brokers can act 
as shepherds between systems, as they are often responsible for communicating 
about partnership progress to stakeholders across the organizations. 

Internal communication pathways are the ways in which information is 
exchanged between individuals within one partner organization. Brokers can 
identify, leverage, or create organizational structures (e.g., dedicated depart- 
ments) to act as hubs and to leverage knowledge. Moreover, brokers can support 
internal information exchange by ensuring that dedicated time and space is pro- 
vided to make sense of new information. 

Facilitating meetings and social opportunities. While the strategy 
described above is about the processes required to establish pathways for com- 
municating, this strategy centers on the routines necessary for partnerships to 
utilize those pathways. Planning, facilitating, and documenting regular partner- 
ship meetings is a key activity for all types of RPPs; in our experience, bro- 
kers typically lead this effort. For example, they can articulate clear goals for the 
meeting, help develop an initial agenda, use a task-based approach (i.e., focus on 
definable steps that need to be taken to address the objectives of the partnership), 
and ensure that meetings start and stop on time. In addition, brokers may also 
focus on taking meeting notes and making sure that relevant information (e.g., 
research reports) is shared among partners. 

In addition to providing an underlying structure to meetings, brokers can 
promote an environment of inclusion and respect for all contributions. This can 
be done by setting norms at the beginning of meetings that specifically foster 
inclusion, mediating and facilitating interactions (e.g., watching for who’s talk- 
ing and who’s not, interjecting and redirecting with dominators and interrupt- 
ers), and using sub-groups to allow for individuals to share in a less intimidating 
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environment. Brokers should also address negative emotions (such as frustration 
and blame) during meetings and facilitate and allow for time for individuals to 
discuss and work out differences. Finally, brokers also foster an inclusive and col- 
laborative process by paying attention to the location of meetings. For example, 
locating meetings at a school or community organization may help to build a 
sense of community ownership (instead of a sense that the meeting is university- 
or researcher-led). 

What might this look like in practice? In the Stanford—SFUSD 
Partnership, participants have various skills and knowledge for working in RPPs. 
Some have extensive experience working in RPPs, and others have never worked 
in partnership. Consequently, brokers can help participants develop clear com- 
munication pathways early on in most partnership research projects to help man- 
age expectations and set participants up for success. In this case, the author shares 
a model timeline of activities and deliverables that partnership participants are 
expected to develop within the Stanford—SFUSD Partnership and the Stanford— 
Sequoia K-12 Research Collaborative. 


TIMELINE OF ACTIVITIES AND DELIVERABLES IN RPP 
PROJECTS 


Stanford-SFUSD Partnership, Stanford—Sequoia K-12 Research 
Collaborative 
Michelle Nayfack, Laura Wentworth, Norma Ming 


To maintain consistent communication pathways, RPP participants need 
to have known routines and structures for communicating. Some RPPs 
use more formal structures like newsletters and research briefs, and other 
partnerships use more informal communication pathways like asynchro- 
nous communication via email or Slack. 

We present some tools partnership participants use when they are 
forming to help partnership participants understand when partners will be 
interacting in certain activities and types of communication and what they 
can expect as a result of those activities and communications. These tools 
are referred to as a timeline of activities and specific deliverables. Here 
we present two examples of these timelines, Figure 3.6, used by SFUSD’s 
research department along with their “roles and responsibilities” matrix 
(shared earlier), and Figure 3.7, used by California Education Partners in 
the Stanford—Sequoia K-12 Research Collaborative. 
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Part 3. Partnership and Communication Plans 


Involving 

Involving Which Which External 

SFUSD Staff/Site/ Audience(s), If 
Stage of Research Department, If Any? Any? Date(s) 
Initial project ideas 
Study design 
Research approval RPA N/A Allow = 2 mos. 
Recruitment & data Primary data /A — > 
collection Secondary RPA /A 

data* 
Updates on interim N/A 
progress & findings 
Internal presentation /A 
Drafts of reports RPA, N/A 
prior to submission 
Executive summary RPA, /A 
Formal report RIBA, 


Submission for public N/A 
circulation 


Figure 3.6 Partnership and communication plans in Part 3 of the SFUSD 
research department research application 


Both timelines communicate: 


e the development of partnership work: the activities and communica- 
tion over time 

e the development of research projects, and key points of communication 
related to this research (e.g., presentation of research) 

e the expected outputs of the partnership research, what are referred to 
as deliverables or research products 


Tips for using timelines: 


e Keep the timeline simple. This will be shared with RPP participants 
in different roles, so the timeline should be one page at most and 
jargon-free. 
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the goals of the research project? 


Research 
Planning 
Meeting/Proposal 
Development 


La 
September- 
December 


Data Collection 
Fall Collaborative 
Meeting 


Winter Project 
Meeting 


January- Data Collection 
April 
koni 


Spring 
Collaborative 
Meeting 


Presentation of 
Summative 
Report 
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e Be sure to delineate who is doing what. Timelines are helpful for 
communicating the different roles for each partner, which activities 
they will participate in, and who is responsible for which deliverable. 

e A timeline is only as good as how often it is referenced throughout 
the work of the RPP. Some RPP projects develop this timeline at the 
beginning of their work together, and don’t revisit the timeline. The 
timeline as a tool is more effective if partners revisit the timeline on a 
semi-annual or quarterly basis to track their progress. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 


Stanford | EDUCATION 


Appendix A: Project Timeline & Deliverables 


Project Timeline & Deliverables: All proposals are required to submit a project timeline with 
project deliverables. How will the research team and district team work together to accomplish 


Please use this sample project timeline or something similar to 


outline key project dates including project meetings, reports findings, and research activities. 


Month/Year | Examples of Key Example of Activity Description Example of Deliverables 
Events 
May 


scope of work, timeline for 
project 
communication to school sites 


e.g., project management, data . 
collection plan, site access 


research findings from prior 
school year 

draft logistics, timeline for 
work 


e consent forms (if necessary) 


formative summary of research 
findings to date 


e discuss findings from previous 
years 
review project timeline & plans 
for school access, sampling or 
data access. 


e.g., observations at a school, survey 
administration, interviews, etc. 


e discussion of preliminary . 
findings, progress 

e discussion of implications from 
work to date 


e.g., observations at a school, survey 
administration, interviews, etc. 


e consent forms (if necessary) 


e report of progress 


formative summary of research 
findings to date 


e.g., code interviews, clean data set, 
conduct statistical analysis, conduct 
thematic analysis 


discussion of more findings, e 
progress 

discussion of implications from 

work 

discussion of next year’s scope of 

work 


submit Stanford-Sequoia 
Research Brief 


review summative report . 
discuss plans for dissemination 

discuss implications for 

policy/practice changes 


Figure 3.7 Timeline in the Stanford-Sequoia K-12 Research Collaborative 
research proposal 
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Assessing and continuously improving the partnership 


Ongoing assessment of and reflection on a partnership’s efforts are crucial if part- 
ners are to understand what’s working and where further attention is needed. 
These aspects of the infrastructure play an important role for continuously 
improving the partnership over time, especially in terms of strengthening both 
partnership processes and initiatives. Brokers can support these efforts by design- 
ing partnership accountability systems that monitor and evaluate the RPP’s pro- 
gress towards its goals. They can also create feedback loops that provide partners 
with information about the RPP in real time so that appropriate adjustments can 
be made. To support the feedback process, brokers can identify, leverage, or cre- 
ate structures that allow for bi-directional communication. Finally, brokers can 
involve partnership members in an ongoing process of reflection and evaluation 
in order to identify and address areas of improvement. 

Putting some of these ideas into practice, some partnerships have used the 
framework for assessing RPPs written by Henrick and colleagues (2017) to 
guide their evaluation efforts. In this piece, the authors identify five dimen- 
sions of RPP effectiveness: 1) building trust and cultivating partnership rela- 
tionships; 2) conducting rigorous research to inform action; 3) supporting the 
partner practice organization to achieving its goals; 4) producing knowledge that 
can inform educational improvement efforts more broadly; and 5) building the 
capacity of the participating researchers, practitioners, practice organizations, 
and research organizations to engage in partnership work. The authors addition- 
ally name and describe a number of indicators that may demonstrate progress 
on each of the dimensions. One way in which a broker can apply some of these 
concepts towards assessing and continuously improving the partnership is by 
creating the space for partners from all sides of the partnership to collectively 
reflect on their work, organized by these five dimensions of effectiveness. For 
example, a broker might collect observational notes or informal interviews with 
partners that are later synthesized and shared with the whole team for reflection 
and discussion. Based on this, a broker might then develop a plan moving for- 
ward, focusing on the areas that partnership identified as ripe for improvement. 

What might this look like in practice? As mentioned earlier, the direc- 
tor at California Education Partners is tasked with monitoring the progress of the 
Stanford—SFUSD Partnership towards its objectives. To do this, the RPP director 
uses Salesforce as a data platform to collect information about each line of inquiry. 
The RPP director works with her team at Ed Partners to create unique identi- 
fiers for each research project and all associated characteristics of the partnership: 
which leaders and researchers are involved, what funding did they receive, what 
stage of development are they in, and so on. Once a year, the RPP director and 
an analyst at Ed Partners analyze the data as they relate to the objectives and bring 
the results to partnership leaders through annual progress monitoring reports. 
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VIGNETTE: ANALYZING RPP DATA TO TRACK PROGRESS 
TOWARDS OBJECTIVES 


Stanford—SFUSD Partnership 
Fran Kipnis and Laura Wentworth 


When brokers are tasked with explaining the progress their RPP has 
made towards its goals, they usually turn to the information they routinely 
collect on their work within the partnership. 

In this case, we present our approach to collecting data about the 
Stanford—SFUSD Partnership to help assess the progress the RPP is 
making towards its stated objectives. We analyze these data and present 
findings to leaders of the RPP annually, and we also use them inter- 
nally at California Education Partners to examine the progress of the 
partnership. 

We use Salesforce to organize these data, but this type of data could 
also be collected on a spreadsheet. As one example, for the RPP objec- 
tive, “Research is associated with advancements in policy, practices, and 
student outcomes,” we use the data in Figure 3.8. We collect data to 
build cases for examining whether lines of research and published journal 
articles are associated with changes in school district practice, policy, and 
student outcomes. 


Impact of RPP Lines of Research | 


These lines of inquiry are associated with policies and practices increasing [specific student outcomes]. 


Researchers Policy Practice Students 


Figure 3.8 Table to organize data examining impact of RPP lines of research 
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Tips for collecting data for progress monitoring: 


e Start by thinking of the types of data that help you explain your theory 
of change or theory of action. Are there data that explain the inputs, 
activities, and associated outputs and outcomes? 

e Keep the list of data you want to collect for each RPP project realistic: 
be careful of how many variables you collect because the list you desire 
can be quite long. You do not want to spend all of your time collecting 
data about your RPP. 

e Some data are easier to find than others: for example, it might be easy 
to find out when a project started versus how much funding an RPP 
project received and how that funding is being spent. 

e Pilot your data collection and analyze a small portion of data to see if 
it helps you answer your questions. You may learn in the process that 
you are not collecting the right data to understand whether you are 
making progress towards your RPP objectives. 


POWER DIFFERENCES, EQUITY, AND RACISM 


RPP brokers work to disrupt problematic power dynamics: chief among them, 
racialized inequities in access to and participation in RPPs. In addition to racism, 
partnerships experience power differences as a result of inequality related to gen- 
der, income, language, and disability, among other identities and characteristics. 
In Diamond’s essay (2021), he explains, 


While those working in RPPs often seek to challenge such hierarchies, this 
aspiration and the unfolding reality are often at odds. Unfortunately, the same 
deficit-oriented, paternalistic, and colonial relationships can exist in RPPs that 
exist in other forms of research. We need to avoid assuming that racial justice 
will rise to the surface simply through a stated commitment to it and instead 
work to root out biases that lead to detrimental approaches. 


(p. 2) 


To achieve the ideal outlined by Diamond and others, RPP brokers will need 
to confront these status quo, racist, sexist, xenophobic, and other undermin- 
ing practices within the partner organizations. As described throughout this and 
other chapters, RPP brokers will need to disrupt these power differences and 
issues of status and authority situated in any relationship involving individuals 
working together. These power differences are even more pronounced in RPP 
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work given that partnership participants need to cross institutional boundaries 
to work together. 

RPPs have been known for wrestling with power differences and institutional 
hierarchies, as well as their focus on equity. The RPP community has worked to 
center equity in its work. Henrick et al. (2019) define equity in RPP work: 


Equity in education is allocating resources appropriately so every child has 
access to the supports, resources, and opportunities needed to be successful 
and thrive. Beyond this, equity ensures that resources are tailored to meet 
individual needs, build on the cultural assets of students, and are designed in 
such a way that all students have the opportunity to achieve their maximum 
potential. 


Henrick, McGee and Penuel provide a description of equity in RPP goals and 
resources for supporting equity as a goal in RPPs. Sexton and colleagues (2020) 
describe equity in RPP through three concepts: 1) equity in the partnership: this 
type of equity sits in the power dynamics among partners used within the part- 
nership. Sexton and colleagues encourage ongoing reflection among partners 
to understand whether the relationships among participants in the process sup- 
port equitable relationships among participants; 2) equity in the research: this is 
about helping practitioners and researchers both have access to the entirety of 
the research process. Given the status researchers have had over practitioners in 
traditional research relationships, this means likely foregrounding practitioners’ 
views in all stages of the partnership; 3) equity in practice and implementation: 
RPP brokers focused on equity will help their RPPs center equity in the areas of 
practice and implementation they are exploring and researching. To realize equity 
in an RPP, this also means the practice being studied or designed must itself attend 
to equity. 

Yet, the Vetter and colleagues (2022) literature review describes how most 
RPPs that strive towards equity will not advance equity and social justice in their 
work until they realize three elements. First, RPPs must develop equitable rela- 
tionships. Second, RPPs must achieve equitable outcomes. Finally, RPPs must 
support equitable systems. At the heart of Vetter and colleagues’ findings sits 
one of the most important pieces of work for RPP brokers — to help themselves 
and the other RPP participants explore their own identity and positionality in the 
larger society and in relationship with one another. To achieve equity in an RPP, 
an RPP broker will inevitably have to facilitate these conversations about racism 
and equity and manage relationships and individuals address their white fragility, 
and understand the harms of racism that still exist today. 

What might this look like in practice? The Stanford Graduate School of 
Education (GSE) has done some work to support their doctoral students’ work 
in partnerships like the Stanford—SFUSD partnership that help doctoral students 
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engage in partnership work focused on equity in process and outcome. One of 
the more robust efforts has been to develop a certificate in partnership research — 
a set of courses and experiences that help doctoral students at Stanford GSE 
receive explicit instruction in the research and practice for effectively working 
in RPPs. The course elevates partnership research in its status by being part of 
doctoral students’ formal training program. And, the course prepares future 
researchers to address issues like power differences and pursuits of equity embed- 
ded in RPP work. Here we share a lesson plan from one of the courses taught in 
the certificate that helps students explore their own personal identities in relation 
to their RPP work. 


ADDRESSING AUTHORITY, STATUS, RACISM, AND 
POWER DIFFERENTIALS IN PARTNERSHIPS 


A Lesson Plan from EDUC 352C: Advanced Partnership Research 
Amado Padilla and Laura Wentworth 


Stanford University Graduate School of Education offers a certificate 
in partnership research to its doctoral students. Part of the certificate 
involves students working with their advisors in RPPs, and there are some 
coursework requirements. Amado Padilla and Laura Wentworth teach 
the third course in a three-course series related to the certificate, titled 
Advanced Partnership Research. Early in the course, they take a day to 
discuss authority, status, racism, and power differential in partnerships. 
Here we describe part of the lesson plan for this class. 

The purpose of this class session is to explore the challenges experienced 
within research-practice partnerships related to authority, status, racism, 
and power differentials. We note that some of these issues are documented 
by researchers and practitioners in the RPP literature. We explore these 
issues in partnerships by reading two influential blog posts by Angela Bar- 
ton and Bronwyn Bevan and another post by John Diamond. We will dis- 
cuss these types of challenges with a faculty at Stanford working in RPPs. 

Required Reading: 


Barton, A. C., & Bevan, B. (2016). Leveraging RPPs to address 
racial inequality in urban school districts. William T. Grant 
Foundation. 

Diamond, J. B. (2021). Racial equity and research-practice part- 
nerships 2.0: A critical reflection. William T. Grant Foundation. 
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Students read the two blog posts before class. Then, Padilla and Went- 
worth provide a short mini-lesson on the three readings using slides (see 
slide describing Diamond’s reading in Figure 3.9). Students are asked to 
think about these questions when reviewing the readings: 


(1) How do you think RPPs work to overcome oppressive systems stem- 
ming from the history of universities or school districts perpetuating 
racial injustice? 

(2) How do RPPs wrestle with comprehensive solutions and power asym- 
metries at the same time? 

(3) Is there an idea in the readings that relates to a challenge in your 
RPP work? 


After the review of reading, students write for five minutes on their own about 
these questions. Then students pair with a partner and discuss these questions. 
Then, we have a whole-group discussion emphasizing how they responded to 
the last question — how do these issues show up in their own RPP work? 
Then, we have a guest speaker who is one of the faculty at Stanford GSE 
working in an RPP, and they discuss these questions from their own expe- 
rience. The students workshop the challenge the faculty is experiencing. 


Diamond (2021): Racial Equity and Research-Practice Partnerships 
2.0: A Critical Reflection 

In short, RPPs must confront the institutional histories, power asym- 
metries, and racialized organizational processes that shape them. 
By taking this approach, the field will increase the likelihood that 
RPPs challenge oppressive systems rather than reproduce them. 

Institutional histories: universities and school districts have perpetu- 
ated racial injustice. 

Power asymmetries: bringing groups and institutions with unequal 
power together, without acknowledging that unequal power, is a 
recipe for continued domination. 

Racialized organizations: racial oppression is reproduced through 
normal functioning of racialized organizations, including schools 
and universities (Ray, 2019). If we cannot deal honestly with the 
organizations that make up RPPs as they are, the quest for racial 
justice will remain elusive. 


Figure 3.9 Slide describing Diamond’s (2021) reading 
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EXAMINING BROKERING ACROSS ONE 
RPP WITH A CRITICAL LENS 


While we presented a set of cases from our handbook related to RPP bro- 
kering embedded primarily within one RPP to illustrate how the cases string 
together, we believe it is important to be transparent about the Stanford—-SFUSD 
Partnership’s brokering challenges. Each RPP is unique, with its own strengths 
and flaws. In addition, all partnerships need to be attentive to the asymmetries 
in power and resources between research and practice communities: differential 
access to researchers, grants, libraries, data systems, supporting infrastructure, 
finances, and so on. Similar inequalities also exist between research organiza- 
tions, between education agencies, and sometimes even within the same organi- 
zation over time. Since they inhabit this larger ecosystem, partnerships inherit 
all of these inequities and must continually interrogate them so that they do not 
reify or amplify them. 

Organizational clarity. The nature of brokering requires navigating insti- 
tutional barriers and power differentials between the worlds of research and 
practice, particularly when people in different positions in the partnership share 
the brokering work. The relational nature and the fluidity of brokering create 
challenges when institutional affiliations become blurred. Internal brokers are 
positioned to offer a deeper understanding of district priorities and context, 
greater access to a range of decision-makers, and more timely awareness of 
upcoming shifts in initiatives. Sidestepping their role risks undermining their 
authority, autonomy, and expertise and may inadvertently exacerbate internal 
political dynamics. Put another way, strategic use of research (Weiss, 1979) may 
also translate into strategic use of research brokers. This is further complicated if 
external brokers assume internal roles even though they still have a vested inter- 
est in the research organization they represent. It is essential for brokers to be 
vigilant about transparency with regard to their institutional allegiances and the 
potential for competing interests. 

Although all sides in an RPP wield a form of power, that power is asym- 
metric. Brokers with greater proximity to researchers can offer access to net- 
works of researchers and grant money, which confers intellectual prestige as well 
as material power. In contrast, the power that comes from approving research 
agreements is more apt to elicit groans than to inspire respect or appreciation. 
Researchers frequently refer (incorrectly) to districts’ research review commit- 
tees as institutional review boards, signaling their perception of this as an incon- 
venient hurdle to clear rather than a meaningful process of engagement to fit the 
research design to its intended practical purpose. Brokers who are external to 
the practice agency cannot approve these agreements. Thus, they benefit from 
the higher-status, more intellectually and relationally rewarding aspects of devel- 
oping and interpreting the research, while internal research staff bear the burden 
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of the tedium of ensuring adherence to regulations. This can create additional 
friction if the time pressures on reviewing research applications may end up dis- 
placing other high-priority work that district research staff must also complete. 
Brokers who represent external researchers must be careful not to “cannibalize” 
or undermine the work of internal agency research staff; their goal should always 
be to build internal capacity so that ability to produce and use evidence well 
becomes integrated in the agency’s culture and routines (Farley-Ripple et al., 
2022). Partnerships need to be designed thoughtfully from the start to anticipate 
and minimize potential sources of friction, since once they are built, they may be 
very difficult to adjust. 

Multiple partnerships. Like other urban districts, SFUSD has benefited 
from multiple long-standing, productive research partnerships. Matching 
projects to the unique strengths of each institution or research team requires 
system-level vision of district priorities and an equal appreciation for the full 
range of partners, to safeguard against inequities, inefficiencies, and conflicts 
over intellectual property. Some risks include duplicating resources when the 
same processes (e.g., DUAs, data transfer, research approval) are customized 
differently for one partner than for others (Kim et al., 2020). Other chal- 
lenges may arise around protecting intellectual property if different brokers 
are independently cultivating overlapping projects with different research 
teams. Managing the inherent competition among multiple research partners 
for the district’s most limited resources — staff time and attention — must 
fundamentally be done by the internal agency, who holds the responsibility 
to ensure the best project and does not have a vested interest in favoring one 
partner over the other. 

Yet, balancing attention across different research organizations poses a chal- 
lenge, particularly given their unequal accumulation of financial resources, insti- 
tutional infrastructure, prestige, and social capital. This is further compounded 
when some partnerships have embedded brokers and others do not, due to the 
ensuing differential access to information, relationships, and power. Where bro- 
kers are embedded may also affect their relative influence, depending on the 
positionality and politics within the organization. Recognizing that these dynam- 
ics are likely to be continually changing across partnerships over time, partner- 
ships and brokers should seek to address these potential inequities proactively in 
the design of their structures and routines and must remain ever sensitive to them 
throughout their work, to ensure that they are not creating additional demands 
that strain the capacity of the agency they seek to support. 


CONCLUSION 


As we saw in this chapter, there is a great deal of information contained within 
each component of the RPP Brokers Framework. We hope that by going into 
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further detail with each dimension, especially in terms of providing a rich 
description of the research and practice that led to the naming of that particular 
dimension, readers are able to better understand the complexity of the activities. 
In addition, we also integrated a sample tool or case within each dimension in 
order to connect descriptions to specific broker practices. Although the examples 
in this chapter were primarily drawn from the Stanford—SFUSD Partnership and 
we examine the brokering with a critical lens, we also explore further in the next 
chapter approaches to these brokering activities and how some of these activities 
may show up differently in other partnership contexts. 
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Chapter 4 


RPP Brokers in 
Different Contexts 


In the previous chapter, we went into great detail on each component of the 
RPP Brokers Framework, using the Stanford—SFUSD Partnership’s experiences 
to help illustrate how the activities a broker engages in show up in practice. Based 
on how the chapter was presented, we likely gave the impression that the work 
of brokers in an RPP context encompasses all aspects of the brokering activities 
identified in the framework. While paying attention to all six dimensions of the 
RPP Brokers Framework in order to support the strengthening of both partners 
and partnership is surely necessary, in this chapter, we explore how variations in 
a partnership’s context may lead to differences in which activities RPP brokers 
choose to emphasize. 

In particular, we take a deeper dive into how a partnership’s setting may vary 
across a number of RPP features, including its partnering organizations and the 
local context, and connect how these differences may alter the work of a broker. 
We think this additional perspective can help further describe how to more holis- 
tically approach RPP brokering activities, rather than viewing them as individual 
dimensions of a “to do” list. For example, the extent to which an RPP broker will 
need to pay close attention to building individual competency towards support- 
ing fruitful engagement in an RPP might vary dramatically depending on prior 
partnership experience. Or, in other cases, an RPP might have sufficient fund- 
ing to outsource the assessment of partnership health to an external evaluator. 
In this case, the role of the broker might focus more on supporting integration 
of the findings from the assessment towards improvement of RPP practice, 
rather than doing the assessment itself, as one might assume from a quick glance 
at the framework. 

The examples and discussion provided in this chapter are aimed at sharing 
the large variation in brokering activities that may occur across partnership 
contexts, which is to be expected, given the large variation in RPPs. Let’s 
dive in! 
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RPP BROKERS IN DIFFERENT CONTEXTS 


REVISITING THE DEFINITION OF RPPS AND WHAT 
IT MEANS FOR “TYPES” OF RPPS 


We first introduced the recently released field-sourced definition of RPPs (Farrell 
et al., 2021) in Chapter 1, which we share here once again: 


A long-term collaboration aimed at educational improvement or equitable 
transformation through engagement with research. These partnerships are in- 
tentionally organized to connect diverse forms of expertise and shift power 
relations in the research endeavor to ensure that all partners have a say in the 
joint work. 


(P. 5) 


Embedded in this definition are five key aspects of partnership work that we 
might consider to be “core DNA” of RPPs; that is, in order for a partnership to 
be considered an RPP, we might look for evidence showing the existence of these 
five features. They are, in order of appearance from the definition: 


(1) long-term collaborations 

(2) aimed at educational improvement or equitable transformation 
(3) intentionally organized to connect diverse forms of expertise 
(4) shift power relations in the research endeavor 

(5) ensure that all partners have a say in the joint work 


The beauty of this definition is that it is broad, flexible, and can apply to a wide 
variety of RPPs. In fact, the extent to which an RPP fully displays or commits to 
any of these DNA, either individually or collectively, will vary across partnership, 
which is to be expected given the unique settings where partnership work takes 
place.' For example, the definition of “long-term” is quite ambiguous and subject 
to local interpretation (e.g., is long-term measured in months, years, decades, 
or longer?). Or, similarly, intentionally organizing to connect “diverse forms of 
expertise” may mean just a handful of folks representing a couple of organizations 
working together in a partnership context or it may mean a large collection of 
individuals representing multiple organizations within a community wishing to 
collaborate across time and organizational space. 

One special note before we explore these differences in the next section: 
throughout this book, you will notice that we commonly refer to the larger 
grouping of RPPs as that (i.c., “RPPs”). We invite readers to keep in mind that 
although we prefer this broader denotation throughout the book for ease of expli- 
cation, this generalization ignores the underlying diversity across partnerships 
and implicitly assumes similarity across all five core DNA elements. The variation 
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among these features is precisely what necessitates different brokering moves in 
order for the RPP broker to support the partnership’s journey as it emerges and 
evolves. For this reason, we think this chapter holds special significance as we 
unpack the broader notion of “RPPs” and connect their unique features with the 
RPP Brokers Framework more intentionally. 


MAPPING THE RPP DEFINITION ONTO 
THE RPP BROKERS FRAMEWORK 


In this section, we map out how the core DNA of partnerships shows up in the 
RPP brokering framework, and then explore what that might mean for key bro- 
kering activities. We also include related cases to further illustrate how these 
moves have been made in practice from our community of RPP brokers. We will 
generally follow the order of the five strands of core DNA as presented earlier, 
with the exception of the second strand, “aimed at educational improvement or 
equitable transformation,” which we will turn to last. 

Long-term collaborations. First up, long-term collaborations. As men- 
tioned previously, the definition of what qualifies as “long-term” can vary sub- 
stantially between partnerships. Especially when the collaboration starts small, 
e.g., perhaps as a single project that involves just a few people across two organi- 
zations, the idea of establishing a “long-term” partnership may be just that — an 
idea. On the other hand, there are several RPPs in existence today that have been 
active for a decade or more (e.g., UChicago Consortium on School Research, the 
Houston Education Research Consortium, the Research Alliance for New York 
City Schools, and the Stanford-SFUSD Partnership, among others). Nonetheless, 
in either case, many RPPs start with an intention of being long-term, which we 
usually understand to mean something akin to “with no end in sight.” This being 
the case, this particular feature of partnerships shows up in the second dimen- 
sion of the RPP Brokers Framework under the “brokering to strengthen part- 
ners category”: “developing and nurturing relationships to weather partnering 
challenges.” Given the intent to work together indefinitely, wherein most RPPs 
embark on their collaborative journey without an expiration date, developing and 
nurturing relationships that can withstand any number of partnering challenges 
is a must. Brokering to strengthen partners in this regard will almost certainly 
involve continuous efforts to ensure relationships remain trustworthy, authentic, 
and robust, especially as various aspects of the work unfold. Partnerships that 
adhere less to this orientation, e.g., those that may be more time-determinant 
because their work is tied to a fixed grant, may end up spending less brokering 
time on this particular dimension and more brokering time ensuring that prom- 
ised deliverables are produced. Although relationships will still need to be devel- 
oped in order for the work to occur, the commitments of each partner to the 
project will be less than what we might expect in a multi-year effort without end. 
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Next we share a case from Kylie Klein, who has engaged in partnership work 
from both the research and practice sides across a number of organizations in 
the Chicago area. Kylie shares a number of strategies that may be helpful when 
navigating turnover at district central offices while trying to support an RPP. She 
additionally provides a sample email that demonstrates how to introduce yourself 
to new staff in hopes of cultivating the start of connections and relationships to 


come through the partnership. 


SUSTAINING A PARTNERSHIP THROUGH PERIODS OF 
SCHOOL DISTRICT CENTRAL OFFICE CHURN 


Northwestern-Evanston Education Research Alliance (NEERA) 
Kylie Klein 


One often-cited challenge that brokers on both sides of a research- 
practice partnership face is sustaining a partnership during periods of 
staff turnover at school district central offices. A district partner is a 
critical member of the research team. They are positioned to provide 
access and approvals, as well as input on research questions and study 
design opportunities. They also help provide contextual understandings 
and interpretations of research findings during and after the research is 
conducted. So, when your district partner suddenly leaves their role due to 
restructuring or other leadership changes, it can slow down your project 
in the best case or derail the project entirely in the worst case. 

Given the importance of your relationship with district partners and 
the odds that at some point in your work you will face this situation, it 
is essential to be proactive and have strategies in place to mitigate these 
potential disruptions. Having worked in two school districts — one where 
I had six CEOs in ten years and one where I had three superintendents in 
three years — I have built some practical strategies for maintaining con- 
nections during turnover. 


e Make multiple points of connection. Start by having an understanding 
of the district as an organization, including the explicit and implicit 
organization charts and internal hierarchies, so that you can identify 
individuals with whom you can foster an intentional connection. 

e Have a value proposition. You need to have an engagement strategy 
for your multiple connections so that there is a value proposition for 
them to make time to connect with you. This means you should provide 
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them with something that is a benefit to their work, through either 
insights or shared learning, in order to give them a strong reason to 
engage. 

e Keep your connection active. Keep your connections active by periodi- 
cally reaching out with a short article or resource. District leaders try 
to stay current on the latest developments in their field, but sometimes 
things slip by. I have always appreciated when a research colleague 
sends me a quick note along the lines of, “Hope you’re doing well. You 
may have already seen this, but in case you didn’t, I wanted to share 
this recent report with you. The key takeaway of the report is_ 
There is a chart on page 18 that I thought might be particularly inter- 
esting to you.” 

e Make connections with support staff. Department secretaries or 
office managers are essential connections that are often overlooked by 
research partners. Individuals in these roles are deeply knowledgeable 
connectors and can be tremendous resources, particularly in support- 
ing your navigation of implicit org charts. The office manager or secre- 
tary might also remain in their position during a change in leadership 
and therefore can be a key support and ally in fostering new connec- 
tions with new leaders. Always take an extra minute to thank them for 
their assistance and to be friendly and approachable. 

e Take advantage of all opportunities to engage. District leadership 
turnover also has a positive side, which is that you never know who 
will someday wind up in a significant leadership role or leading a 
department that you need to engage with. I have seen teachers become 
department directors and principals become superintendents. Educa- 
tion leadership is a small world. So, when people at any organizational 
level reach out to you, do your best to be responsive and engage with 
them. You never know if those few minutes will make a lasting impres- 
sion on someone who will someday be pivotal as a collaborator. 

e Have a strategy for making introductions. Since we know that turno- 
ver is going to happen, it is critical to have a planned approach for fos- 
tering introductions to new leaders. When I make a new introduction, 
this is the general format I follow. 

e Send an email to both the researcher and the new district leader. 

e Introduce the researcher: name, area of work, and brief statement 
about work the researcher has done with the district in the past. 

e Introduce the district person: name, area of work, and statement about 
their expertise/background. 
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Example email: 

Hi Greg and Jamilla, 

Welcome Greg, it was great to meet you last week. I wanted to introduce 
you and Jamilla who I mentioned is one of our research partners. 
Jamilla Rogers is a learning design researcher. Last year she worked 
with our STEM schools task force to co-design and implement six 
professional learning workshops for principals and teachers. Jamilla, 
Greg Jones is our new Director of Innovation and is now overseeing 
STEM school support. He is joining us from Broward County where 
he led the creation of an accelerated pipeline for high school students 
to take college level science courses. 

Jamilla has been working with the school district on a research study 
of teacher expectations and STEM mindsets. We wrote a joint grant 
with Jamilla that was funded by the National Science Foundation 
and we are in the second year of the four-year project. Currently the 
project is analyzing the second round of teacher interviews. 

It would be great if we can set up a time to meet and Jamilla can bring 
you up to speed on what we’ve learned to date. We would also love to 
hear from you what additional areas of interest you have and if there 
are ways that this project can help advance some of your initial goals. 

What are some times that work for your schedules for us to meet? 

Best, 

Kylie 


Figure 4.1 Sample “meet and greet” email 


e Provide a short overview of the current partnership: no more than 
three bullets. Make it explicit that the researcher wants to hear about 
what new district person is interested in learning. This helps to lay the 
foundation that the partnership is mutually beneficial. 

e Remember, new district folks might not have worked with researchers 
in an RPP-type relationship and may not realize the benefits of engag- 
ing with research partners. 

e Set up a meet and greet. See Figure 4.1 for an example email setting 
up a meet and greet meeting. 

Once the meet and greet is scheduled, follow up a week before with a 
reminder email, and attach a short, one-page summary of the project. 
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Do not attach lengthy papers, all grant materials, or a plethora of 
background information. 

e For the first meeting, keep the amount of information manageable. Fol- 
low up after the meeting with the relevant materials such as published 
papers, presentations, and data collection instruments as appropriate. 


Intentionally organized to connect diverse forms of expertise. This 
aspect of partnership work calls on RPPs to create pathways that empower its 
members to work across their organizational and role-defined boundaries in order 
to share the diversity of their expertise within the collaboration. We see the RPP 
brokering activities necessary to support such involvement as primarily falling into 
the “designing processes and communications routines” dimension of the frame- 
work. From the RPP definition shared earlier, the phrase “intentionally organ- 
ized” relates directly to the careful design of processes and routines named in the 
RPP Brokers Framework. How this particular feature of partnership work may 
differ across settings depends on the second phrase called out in the definition: 
“diverse forms of expertise.” For example, how diverse are the forms of expertise? 
In some RPPs, the individuals working together in the collaboration may be more 
similar in their types of expertise than what might be assumed. A good example 
is a university-based PhD-trained researcher who partners with district central 
office-based PhD-trained researchers. Although this is a collaboration that crosses 
organizational and cultural boundaries, the individuals participating in the part- 
nership likely share an underlying common language already, given their shared 
PhD-training. In this case, the work of the RPP broker to design processes and 
routines that support communications across may be more about attending to 
organizational factors inhibiting collaboration rather than individual factors. 

Related, we could also ask, how diverse are the organizations represented in the 
RPP? In this instance we can imagine the different infrastructure necessary to enable 
the meaningful collaboration across partners when the RPP involves a university 
and district central office, as in our last example, versus a university and a single 
school. District central offices, especially those in large, urban settings, generally 
have many layers of leadership and management, which the RPP broker will need to 
navigate as they consider the types of processes and routines that will be necessary 
to support the work. In contrast, school management structures tend to be simpler, 
with a single principal guiding the school and fewer layers of leadership underneath. 
In this case, supportive infrastructure may accordingly be simpler as well. 

Finally, this feature of partnerships also invites us to ask, how much bridge 
building or table setting does the RPP broker need to engage in, in order to 
ensure the connection of diverse forms of expertise? We have already described 
differences in individuals partnering and the complexity of the organizations 
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involved. This question considers how many, in terms of the number of people 
involved in the effort. Designing processes and routines that can support the 
more nuanced participation and engagement of multiple partners across several 
organizations will require more careful bridge building or table setting than what 
we might see with fewer people and/or organizations. As a result, these differ- 
ences will thus also shape the types of RPP brokering activities needed and may 
very well produce markedly different infrastructure. 

The following case by Cambero and colleagues describes the development 
of shared values through a teacher book club in an RPP focused on the develop- 
ment of future STEM teachers and subsequent research examining their work 
together. In particular, this team highlights the importance of creating intentional 
social structures that will attend directly to harmful power dynamics that can 
show up when attempting to connect partners with diverse expertise. 


DEVELOPING ANTI-RACIST FOCUSED RESEARCH AND 
PRACTICE AROUND SHARED VALUES 


UC Irvine CalTeach and OCEAN Partnership 
Socorro Cambero, Doron Zinger, and Naehee Kwun 


This case highlights practices that brokers and community partners 
engaged in a research-practice partnership (RPP) can use to design rou- 
tines attentive to social structures and remain sensitive to power dynamics. 

In June 2021, an OCEAN community research fellow (UCI Orange 
County Educational Advancement Network, 2023) and UCI CalTeach 
(https://calteach.uci.edu) developed a partnership to support the social 
justice identity development of future STEM teachers. In 2018 the UCI 
School of Education’s Orange County Educational Advancement Network 
(OCEAN) began establishing partnerships between the School of Educa- 
tion and K-12 schools and community organizations in Orange County, 
California. In each partnership, a School of Education faculty member 
and doctoral student, along with a research team, work in collaboration 
with their community partners. Together, they identify local needs and 
goals, and collaboratively conduct research that will inform practice. The 
CalTeach program is a four-year baccalaureate plus credential program at 
UC Irvine that aims to prepare teachers to become social change agents 
in high-need schools. This project was led by Socorro Cambero, a graduate 
student interested in improving the experiences of teachers of color, and 
Dr. Doron Zinger, a former science teacher and the CalTeach Director. This 
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research project was informed by Socorro’s research commitment and 
CalTeach’s core commitment in preparing social change agents. 

Their shared values grounded them in a common vision for success and 
put them in a position to quickly and productively move forward, build- 
ing on their individual and collective strengths. To achieve their collective 
goal of preparing teachers committed to social justice, they developed 
a year-long book club series focused on issues of educational inequity 
that impact youth. In this case, we highlight three main brokering activi- 
ties of the fellow that allowed for the development of anti-racist focused 
research and practice around shared values. First, the fellow positioned 
the partner’s collective goals as a nexus to ground the work. Second, the 
fellow brought participants into the partnership and positioned partici- 
pants as agentic and contributing. Third, the fellow committed to regu- 
larly debriefing practice with partners to iterate future collaborations. 
The following case provides a snapshot of the beginning and growth of the 
RPP in Summer 2021. 


Positioning Partner’s Collective Goals 
and Values as a Nexus to Ground the Work 


To guide the design, Doron initially shared the CalTeach goals for the book 
club: 1) provide space for students to engage in issues pertaining to educa- 
tional equity, 2) create a space that gave autonomy for students’ own learn- 
ing and reflecting from readings to guide book club sessions, and 3) organize 
a sustainable space for future teachers to create community. Socorro used 
these goals to guide the design and iterative changes of book club sessions. 
Importantly, as a research partner interested in informing CalTeach, she 
co-created research questions that would inform the programmatic aspects 
of the teacher preparation program. Research questions included 1) how a 
book club community informs participants’ becoming socially just STEM 
teachers; and 2) how participants make sense of the educational inequities 
they are learning about as part of a community. 

Given that the OCEAN fellow was new to the CalTeach space, she 
also simultaneously wanted to cultivate a relationship with the future 
teachers while facilitating book club sessions. As such, she first co- 
facilitated an existing summer book club that the Director of CalTeach 
previously facilitated. In partnership with the CalTeach Director, the 
OCEAN fellow enhanced the book club, including tools and processes 
such as critical reflection journaling. Figure 4.2 illustrates the design 
of the book club. 
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Before and After 
Book Club Discussion: 


Critical Reflection Journaling 


Levels for 
Critical Reflection Journaling 


Q K-12 Experience Community Builder 


Whole Group = aoe 
Reflection Q Teacher Preparation Experience (facilitated by participants) 
QO Implications for In-Classroom 
Experience 
Small Group 
Reflection 


During Book Club Sessions: 


Community Builder, Small Group 
Reflection, Whole Group Reflection 


Figure 4.2 CalTeach book club critical reflection facilitation process 


Tools and practices to meet collective goals. In the following sections, 
we highlight each goal with one tool or practice developed by the OCEAN 
fellow to facilitate meeting that goal, along with illustrating the process 
of development, implementation, and evaluation of the tool or practice. 

Journaling for students to engage in issues of educational equity. To 
meet goal one, the partners decided to engage participants in the practice 
of reflective journaling with deliberate prompts designed to facilitate their 
anti-racist orientations. The practice emerged from participants’ feedback 
and expressed needs, and research and analysis conducted by the OCEAN 
fellow. Participants requested a tangible, permanent mode of reflection 
that they could revisit over time. In consideration for this, the OCEAN fel- 
low researched different approaches to support the participants, includ- 
ing digital modalities and paper-based reflections, ultimately deciding on 
physical journals that students could take them. For example, one journal 
prompt invited participants to reflect on their own racialized experience 
navigating K-12 schooling in alignment with the book they were read- 
ing, and in preparation for a discussion they would have. Ultimately, the 
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journaling facilitated their individual reflections, as well as collectively 
grappling with issues of educational equity in classrooms. Participants 
expressed appreciation for the prompts demanding a reflection on their 
identities and how it informs their navigation of the material world (in 
alignment with our collective goals). 

Developing collective agency to create a space that gave autonomy 
for participants’ own learning. Meeting goal two required the OCEAN 
fellow to become a contributing part of the CalTeach community. The 
CalTeach Director modeled how book club sessions were facilitated dur- 
ing the beginning stages of the partnership, with a focus on participant 
agency, while the OCEAN fellow was introduced to the CalTeach com- 
munity as part of the book club. The director also committed to meeting 
regularly to debrief and discuss the book club sessions. These activities 
helped the OCEAN fellow to initially connect with participating students, 
and equalize power in the space, where the dialogue during sessions was 
guided by students’ own learnings and interests, often from the reflective 
journal prompts they responded to. The agency developed through discus- 
sions ultimately led to participants being invited to choose the books they 
engaged in after the first book club. A range of books was curated for the 
students based on their interests by the partners. This approach allowed 
for participants to guide their own learning and take greater ownership of 
it, with nearly a 100% persistence rate of participants through the three 
book clubs conducted during the year. 

Building community to promote sustainability. To meet goal three, 
organize a sustainable space for future teachers to create community, 
each book club session began with a community builder — a tool employed 
to engender trust and create an inviting space for participants to bond 
over shared or disparate identities. As the participants did not know each 
other or the OCEAN fellow well, the CalTeach director and OCEAN fel- 
low worked to deliberately select and sequence community builders to 
empower participants and develop their commitment to each other. The 
sequencing and selection of community builders was iteratively adjusted 
through partner meetings to create courageous and inclusive spaces while 
minimizing potential harm to participants. Over time, this activity was 
increasingly led by participants, as they were reading a separate book on 
developing community as part of their coursework. 

Partnering iterative research and practice cycles. Critical to the 
development of practices and success of the book clubs was the close 
partnership between the CalTeach director and OCEAN fellow, as it was 
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guided by their shared vision. They initially committed to regular plan- 
ning meetings. Guided by their personal experiences as educators and stu- 
dents, and collective research background, they developed and refined the 
program in collaboration. They further committed to regular check-ins 
throughout the year to debrief the practices within the book club sessions, 
as well as between them to inform improvement. To prepare for regular 
meetings, the OCEAN fellow reflected after book club sessions and engag- 
ing in regular memoing. Main learnings and noticings from memoing were 
shared with the CalTeach Director to provide communication and per- 
spective on the dialogue and topics that future teachers voiced. 

Two key areas of discussion to support the collective goals were 
addressed, meeting the goals through broad program improvement and 
meeting the goals through improvement of the book club. For broader 
program improvement, the OCEAN fellow identified one regular topic 
discussed during book club sessions, the racialized experiences of teach- 
ers of color in the classroom. For example, book club participants 
referenced how building communities of resistance — such as the book club 
community — can help teachers like them, who are committed to just 
teaching practices, navigate potential resistance that arises. These impor- 
tant data helped inform larger programmatic changes. In this instance, the 
CalTeach Director committed time to discussing these tensions through 
regular courses in the program. As exemplified by the three practices 
engaged in above, participant feedback, memos, and other data analyzed 
by the OCEAN fellow anchored the iterative improvement of the book 
clubs. For example, the addition of reflective journaling and the transi- 
tion for participants leading community builders and selecting their own 
readings. Through the ongoing collection of data, analysis, and iteration, 
a roadmap for book clubs for the next cohort of students was developed, 
which will facilitate meeting programmatic goals. 

Learnings from the book club have resulted in tangible change and 
improvement for participants and helped develop new research, with 
broader implications for the social justice identity development of future 
STEM teachers. Future teachers’ critical reflection journals were system- 
atically coded in order to inform the field of teacher preparation. Early 
findings suggest that the nature of how critical reflection questions are 
formed and sequenced can critically inform the learning processes in the 
book club. Over the course of the next year, the OCEAN fellow will begin 
data analysis and interpreting reflection journal responses from book 
clubs with the participants that partake in this work. 
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Shift power relations in the research endeavor. This RPP core 
DNA strand is meant to name the explicit attention partnerships must give 
to addressing ever-present harmful power dynamics that show up across indi- 
vidual and organizational identities, positionalities, and intersectionalities. 
Although power dynamics should be assumed to always be present and playing 
a role in how individuals and organizations interact, partnerships can differ 
substantially in the extent to which these dynamics are indeed present as well 
as the degree to which the partnership works to actively address them. A few 
of the key ways in which power dynamics shaping the collaboration might dif- 
fer across partnerships may include the makeup of the RPP (which organiza- 
tions and/or individuals are involved), the historical context characterizing 
those relationships, and the state of current relationships among all partner- 
ship members. 

Whatever the setting, the variation in the role power dynamics may play in 
shaping the collaboration will require a different level of attention and care from 
the RPP broker, especially in terms of three key brokering activities we have 
identified in the RPP Brokers Framework: 


e building individual partners’ competency for engaging in the RPP 
e developing partnership governance and administrative structures 
7 designing processes and communications routines 


For the first of these, “building individual partners’ competency for engaging in 
the RPP,” an RPP broker may need to spend considerable time helping individu- 
als to become aware of and address their power and privilege, and how it may 
negatively impact the collaborative nature involved in RPPs. In other instances, 
some of this necessary pre-work may have already occurred among participating 
individuals, and thus, the activities of the broker may be more about ensuring that 
processes and routines established by the partnership provide the necessary sup- 
port to mitigate harmful power dynamics. Similarly, depending on the existing 
patterns of collaboration between RPP member organizations and individuals, 
the RPP broker may need to spend more or less time carefully “designing pro- 
cesses and communications routines” that will enhance the partnership’s ability 
to disrupt the influence of power. For some partnerships, the outsized role and 
reputation often assumed by university-based researchers may diminish the ways 
in which school-based education leaders contribute and partner, for example. For 
others, it may be that the participation of senior leaders on either the research 
or practice sides of the partnership may overshadow younger staff. RPP brokers 
will thus need to consider a range of potential contributing factors as they design 
appropriate processes and communications routines. Accordingly, this collection 
of brokering activities sits under the “brokering to strengthen partnership” sec- 
tion of the framework. 
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A complementary set of activities is “developing partnership governance and 


5) 


administrative structures,” which can also be found under the “brokering to 
strengthen partnership” section. Because power dynamics are central to leadership- 
related infrastructure, we encourage all RPP brokers to spend extra time consid- 
ering the various ways power can formally and informally influence RPP design 
decisions around governance and administration. 

For example, the RPP broker can work to ensure that critical leadership and 
management components of the RPP are aligned with other partnership prac- 
tices that foster shifts in power relations. This particular dimension of RPPs may 
have its own sets of challenges, especially in light of the fact that current funding 
opportunities typically award money mainly to research-side organizations, even 
for partnership grant opportunities; this can serve to reinforce existing power 
imbalances between the research and practice sides of the RPP, especially among 
the leadership of the partnership. RPP brokers can focus their work on recogniz- 
ing these threats to power shifts and create infrastructure within the collabora- 
tion that lessens them. Below we share a case from a team of folks collaborating 
across the San Francisco Unified School District and the University of California, 
Berkeley, who offer insights from their experiences in formalizing partnership 
agreements that codify values around trust, power-sharing, and engagement. 


ESTABLISHING PARTNERSHIP IDENTITY THROUGH THE 
CO-CREATION OF A PARTNERSHIP AGREEMENT 


San Francisco Unified School District (SFUSD) and the University 
of California, Berkeley (Berkeley) 
Devin Corrigan, Dr. Norma Ming, and Dr. Emily Ozer 


Research-practice partnerships (RPPs) must define not only what they 
do, but who they are and what they value. A structured process for creat- 
ing a partnership agreement can promote key conditions of trust, power- 
sharing, and engagement essential for forging an RPP’s identity. 

The SFUSD-Berkeley partnership valued equity in both outcomes 
and processes from the beginning. Dr. Ritu Khanna, SFUSD’s Head 
of Research, Planning, and Assessment (RPA), and Dr. Norma Ming, 
SFUSD’s Manager of Research and Evaluation, sought to integrate 
SFUSD’s many research projects by Berkeley faculty into a formal RPP 
that would explicitly advance SFUSD’s social justice goals through deep 
engagement with a range of stakeholders. Some departments, such as the 
African-American Achievement and Leadership Initiative, were actively 
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seeking UC Berkeley’s support in cultivating new projects to address 
their research needs. Beyond simply sharing data for outsiders to analyze, 
SFUSD wanted a partnership that emphasized co-creation of research 
with staff and students to build knowledge that centered their perspectives 
and experiences, particularly those who had been historically excluded or 
marginalized. 

Exploratory discussions between Drs. Khanna and Ming with Prof. 
Prudence Carter, then-Dean of the Berkeley Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, revealed mutual interest in an institutional partnership, as well as 
the need to identify a faculty leader to spearhead its development. With 
over two decades’ experience partnering with SFUSD on research center- 
ing youth voice, Berkeley senior faculty member Dr. Emily Ozer was a nat- 
ural fit for this role. In addition to co-leading a Berkeley faculty research 
network on “Youth and Inequalities,” she had collaborated directly with 
a community-based organization, San Francisco Peer Resources, which 
provides social justice and peer education elective classes at SFUSD to 
promote and study youth-led participatory action research (Y PAR). These 
shared values set the stage for co-constructing research driven by the dis- 
trict’s and community’s interests rather than the investigator’s agenda. 

With support from key institutional leaders secured on both sides, the 
nascent RPP shifted into its next phase of development, as Drs. Carter 
and Khanna stepped back to allow core staff to build the partnership. 
This phase entailed a series of in-person strategy meetings with Dr. Ozer, 
Dr. Ming, and Devin Corrigan of RPA; monthly networking and partner- 
ship development meetings with eight to ten SFUSD staff, San Francisco 
Peer Resources staff, and Berkeley faculty and graduate students; and 
extensive iteration on a shared electronic draft to define the partnership’s 
goals, values, and research agenda. 

For these discussions, Drs. Ozer and Ming invited Berkeley faculty with 
research interests in SFUSD or from the existing Youth and Inequali- 
ties network. Continued deliberations helped clarify which faculty had the 
capacity to engage deeply with a co-constructed research agenda. Given 
the time investment necessary to forge and sustain an RPP, untenured 
faculty and those on “soft money” funding might need to be represented 
by faculty with more job security. Some faculty joined the advisory board; 
others maintained more peripheral connections. 

Meeting agendas were decided jointly by Berkeley and SFUSD leads 
(see Figure 4.3 for an example), including tailored prompts (“What 
makes a good partnership?’”) and open discussions about individual and 
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institutional research priorities. Conversations coalesced around norms of 
mutual respect, distributed leadership, inclusive engagement, and appreci- 
ation for diverse forms of expertise. When new members joined, the group 
crystallized the shared partnership identity by sharing current thinking 
about the RPP’s vision. 


Sample Agenda #1: August 15, 2018 

Pre-reading: building successful research—practice—policy partnerships 
in child welfare 

Summary of AYPF Discussion Group (American Youth Policy Forum, 
2016) 

Meeting purpose: discuss shared research agenda and values for 
SFUSD/Berkeley RPP. Generate and document ideas, discuss funding 
opportunities, agree on next steps for stakeholder input. 

(1) Welcome + introductions 

(2) Discussion of shared research agenda 

(3) Discussion of shared ethics + values 

(4) Discussion re: sustainable funding 

(5) Stakeholder input/process 

(6) Updates on pilot 

(7) Next steps 

Sample Agenda #2: September 13, 2018 

Meeting purpose: We will discuss our proposed MOU and partnership 
and further explore mutual interests as aligned with SFUSD priori- 
ties. The agenda will be a combo of brainstorming ideas of mutual 
interest that might motivate us to connect and discussing what we 
would want to see in an MOU and partnership arrangement. 

(1) Framing about process + motivation + goals for meeting 

(2) Brief intros — name, affiliation, and discipline as relevant — 1-2 

sentences about what motivates you to be here and what makes a 
good partnership 

(3) SFUSD context and priorities — RPA and district generally 

(4) What might partnership look like? What is different about this 

partnership? 

(5) Who else should be at the table from Berkeley and from SFUSD? 

(6) Next steps 


Figure 4.3 Sample agenda 
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Based on group discussion during the first four meetings, Dr. Ozer and 
Berkeley graduate student Brian Villa drafted the initial version of the 
agreement, with Berkeley faculty and SFUSD staff contributing during 
and between meetings. Finalized a year later (see Appendix G), the agree- 
ment codified the partnership’s shared values (trust, flexibility, diversity, 
shared assets, and research utility) and collaboration processes (e.g., 
participatory methods, co-creation with students and families, multidis- 
ciplinary research). The research agenda emerged from the intersection 
of equity and social justice goals with relevant research expertise, con- 
verging on interventions to support wellness, reduce absenteeism, address 
homelessness, and mitigate racial bias. This encompassed pre-existing 
research, including Prof. Susan Stone’s long-standing partnership with 
SFUSD’‘s school health programs, as well as Dr. Ozer’s YPAR research 
program discussed previously. 

This process of co-creating a partnership agreement helped to elucidate 
“who we are” and “what we do,” cementing the SFUSD-—Berkeley part- 
nership identity in its early phases. Specifically, the process helped the bro- 
kers ask and answer fundamental questions about the partnership, such as: 


e Among those initially interested in participating, who has the capacity 
to engage deeply? How might others stay connected in another role(s)? 

e Whose voices were missing from the initial partnership discussions? 

e Which of the partnership’s goals require the most time and effort 
from the brokers? Which goal(s) should they focus on first? (Example: 
deciding to work as a group to identify and apply for grant funding to 
support the other goals outlined in the agreement) 

e How can brokers negotiate roles and establish norms in a practical 
manner? (Example: co-creating a process to draft and revise the part- 
nership agreement itself) 

e What specific conditions and experiences support trust-building? 
(Examples: sharing leadership, continually checking for understanding, 
adjusting work to align with values and concerns expressed) 


Ensure that all partners have a say in the joint work. This strand of 
the RPP core DNA is really about reflecting on two strands discussed earlier: 
(1) connecting diverse forms of expertise and (2) shifting power relations in the 
research endeavor. As we described previously, “connecting diverse forms of 
expertise” invites RPP brokers to think carefully about the tables they are setting 
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and who is getting invited to those tables. This concept connects to the present 
strand through a call to action — i.e., ensuring that all partners are invited and sup- 
ported in participating in the tables being set. In particular, a broker might need 
to consider carefully who is considered a partner and check to make sure that 
they are at said table. 

As to the second part of the strand, “have a say in the joint work,” the only 
way to make this a reality is by shifting the power relations, as we discussed ear- 
lier, so that partnerships can commit to addressing power imbalances and creat- 
ing supportive spaces that encourage all partners to engage meaningfully in the 
work. Ensuring that this is happening is then a key message behind this dimen- 
sion of RPPs. How can RPP brokers confirm this is occurring? Measuring and 
tracking practices over time will be necessary; these activities are very closely 
related to what we are calling “assessing and reflecting on the partnership” from 
the RPP Brokers Framework, found under the “brokering to strengthen partner- 
ship” portion. 

In terms of variation across RPPs, we can think about these efforts on a con- 
tinuum of available resources to the RPP. On the one hand, some RPPs might 
have sufficient resources to work with an external RPP evaluator that can help 
the team track their efforts over time related to ensuring that “all partners have 
a say in the joint work.” The work of the RPP broker in this case might be more 
about identifying an evaluator with whom to work and then setting up com- 
munications pathways and routines to allow the partnership the necessary time 
and space to take up/act on recommendations from the evaluator. The RPP 
broker might also work collaboratively with the evaluator to translate findings 
or connect recommendations to existing initiatives, given their “insider” status 
to the RPP. 

On the other end of the resource continuum, we might find smaller part- 
nerships or those who have limited resources that cannot be readily allocated 
to initiatives outside of specific deliverables. In this instance, the RPP broker 
might very well have to take on all of the activities related to assessing and 
reflecting on partnership efforts. This may involve the implementation of quick 
“health checks,” for example, that allow the broker to get regular tempera- 
ture checks from the group regarding partnership aims. The broker might also 
work to set up regular reflection meetings among partners to chat through 
these health checks together, in addition to helping determine a plan of action. 
Next we share a case by Kelly McMahon, Jon Norman, and Dave Sherer of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching that describes an 
approach for helping partnership teams create a “portrait” of their collaborative 
efforts describing the group’s theories of how their work will catalyze change. 
This reflective look might then help spark meaningful conversations about how 
to improve the RPP itself. 
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DEVELOPING A PORTRAIT OF THE RPP (REFLECTIVE 
ACTIVITY) 


The Hewlett Foundation’s Deeper Learning + Diffusion of Innovation 
and Scaled Impact RPPs 
Kelly McMahon, Jon Norman, Dave Sherer 


Partnerships that embrace continuous improvement methods must learn 
quickly by studying their own practices, continuously adapting to chang- 
ing circumstances, and incorporating what they have learned into their 
ongoing work. The Evidence for Improvement Framework developed by 
Dave Sherer and colleagues (2020) at the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching helps partners know what to pay attention to 
when reflecting on their work, including: 


e the partnership’s working theory of improvement, which explains how 
partners will realize the improvements or innovations they seek through 
research and/or system transformation 

e the partnership’s theory of partnership, or the social elements that sup- 
port learning in the partnership 

e the partnership’s theory of scaling and the role of the environment 


Using a process based on this framework (see Appendix H), partnership 
members can develop a written portrait of the work happening across 
these three areas. Portraits offer descriptive accounts of RPPs and a set 
of “wonderings” meant to encourage conversation among leaders. Por- 
traits allow partnerships to better understand what is working well within 
the partnership, what needs adapting, and what needs more attention. The 
process, which can be run by RPP members by themselves or in partner- 
ship with brokers or external consultants, includes these steps: 


(1) work to identify guiding questions, based on the three levels of the 
Evidence for Improvement Framework (Sherer et al., 2020), that 
will focus the development of the portrait 

(2) negotiate access to interviewees and relevant documents, as needed 

(3) develop a set of interview questions 

(4) identify potential interviewees to inform the portrait 

(5) conduct the interviews and gathering relevant artifacts 

(6) analyze the interviews and artifacts 

(7) draft an initial portrait 

(8) share the portrait draft with key RPP members 
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(9) elicit feedback and iterating on the portrait until it feels accurate 
(10) share the portrait with relevant parties and use it as a tool for 
conversation and learning, referencing the Evidence for Improve- 
ment Framework as necessary to interpret the content of the 
portrait 


For example, this process was used with all ten of the RPPs in the Hewlett- 
funded Deeper Learning + Diffusion of Innovation and Scaled Impact 
Network (Hewlett Foundation, 2022). Each of the RPPs engaged in a 
six-week portrait process with three team members from the Carnegie 
Foundation, which we refer to as the sprint team; the sprint team facili- 
tates the process of developing the portrait. The sprint team can consist of 
external staff, as was the case in this example, or could consist of brokers 
or other leaders internal to the RPP. 

To begin the process, leaders met with Carnegie staff (the sprint team) 
to identify members of the RPP and people whose work was influenced by 
the RPP (about 15 people on average). Using a customized and expanded 
set of these core questions (see Appendix I), the sprint team interviewed 
the people identified, reviewed pertinent documents and other key arti- 
facts, and, at times, conducted observations of key partnership activities. 
The Carnegie sprint team then consolidated what they learned to develop 
a draft portrait. 

Once the portrait is complete, the sprint team can engage in other activ- 
ities designed to help RPP leaders access and use the data for improve- 
ment. The leaders review the first draft of the portrait and offer feedback. 
After reviewing the draft, leaders meet with sprint team members, who 
facilitate a reflective conversation. The purpose of this conversation is to 
allow the RPP leaders to develop a collective understanding of what is 
working well and what needs to be attended to so that the partnership can 
make progress on its aims. The sprint team then iteratively revises the por- 
trait until it reflects an accurate and useful image of the RPP that leaders 
feel comfortable sharing with others outside the RPP. 

Inthe Hewlett Deeper Learning and Diffusion of Innovation and Impact 
Network, these portraits served as a way to look within and across the 
partnerships because they created a common framework for understand- 
ing each partnership’s working theory of improvement; how the partners 
were learning together; and how each RPP was benefiting from enabling 
factors, or dealing with challenges in their broader environment as they 
tried to scale their interventions. 
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The RPPs expressed that engaging in the reflective process was benefi- 
cial. For example, after seeing the Carnegie staff “tell their story,” mem- 
bers of one RPP realized they wanted to spend more time developing their 
internal narrative of their own work. By developing this improved internal 
narrative, the RPP was able to communicate their efforts to external audi- 
ences more easily. Another RPP that went through the portrait process 
identified (and corrected) a problem in their approach to measurement — 
they were measuring the ultimate outcomes of their work, but not the 
processes they were using to try to achieve these outcomes. In addition to 
helping these individual RPPs, the portraits were shared across the broader 
Hewlett RPP network. RPP members saw the portraits as valuable learn- 
ing artifacts that helped them learn about other RPPs in the network. 
Tips for making the most of this tool: 


e Identify a team of people who will own the process and develop the 
portrait. Think of this as your sprint team as described in the Hewlett 
RPPs case. This could be an external evaluator or an internal team, but 
responsibility for creating the portrait should be clear. 

e The sprint team and RPP leaders should discuss the purpose of engag- 
ing in the process. The purpose should be exploratory and promote 
learning about the current state of the RPP. Avoid making the process 
feel evaluative. 

e Schedule the introductory meeting, review meeting, and final deadline 
at the beginning of the process. 

e Develop wonderings based on the Evidence for Improvement Frame- 
work, privileging continuous improvement methods and mindsets. For 
example, a wondering might ask: 

e Theory of Improvement example: Could the RPP better describe how 
classroom practices have changed by telling a story with data? 

e Theory of Partnership example: How does the RPP develop its “social 
glue” that enables the collective to accomplish what individual part- 
ners could not do without the partnership? 

e Theory of Scaling example: How will the work of the partnership 
spread to those who are not early adopters but may be more reluctant 
to engage? 

e Try, if you can, to create visuals of the different theories depicted in the 
portrait. These visuals will encourage different kinds of conversations 
than text alone. 
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e The style of a final portrait is descriptive with illustrative quotes where 
relevant. It should not sound evaluative or prescriptive. 

e The final document is typically 15—20 pages. The sections of the paper 
include: introduction, methods, basic overview of the RPP, a detailed 
description of the RPP related to each of the three levels of the Evi- 
dence for Improvement Framework with wonderings associated with 
each level. 

e Embrace disagreement about the wonderings in the portrait because 
surfacing these points allows the RPP leaders to clarify, confirm, and 
collaborate moving forward. 

e Feel free to contact Kelly McMahon (McMahon@carnegiefoundation. 
org) if you have more questions about how to create a portrait. 


Aimed at educational improvement or equitable transformation. 
This component of the RPP definition relates to the outcomes partnerships may 
be working towards. Although there are only two categories of outcomes named 
here (i.e., improvement or transformation), in reality, there are an infinite num- 
ber and combination of outcomes RPPs may be working towards. This is one 
key reason why it is quite reductive to think of RPPs as a monolithic endeavor; 
the considerable variation in types of goals being pursued and ways in which 
the resulting partnership is organized in order to meet those goals demands 
greater nuance. In any case, because this aspect of the definition focuses on 
the end result of partnership work, it involves all aspects of the RPP Brokers 
Framework, in terms of inputs necessary to move the partnership towards its 
goals. If we were to refer to an illustrative case here, we would most likely 
recommend all of them! 


CONCLUSION 


In this chapter, we explored how the five “core DNA” strands of research-practice 
partnerships (as defined by Farrell et al., 2021) can vary across RPPs, in addi- 
tion to mapping the strands on to the different dimensions of the RPP Brokers 
Framework. We hope this exploration of different possible contexts that may 
emerge across partnerships helps illustrate the unique approaches RPP brokers 
will face as they engage in supporting partners and partnership. In the next two 
chapters, we shift our focus once again back to the RPP Brokers Framework itself 
and explicitly link a variety of cases shared by our community of brokers to the 
individual dimensions of the framework. 
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NOTE 


1 In the previous field-sourced definition of RPPs introduced in the 2013 
paper authored by Coburn, Penuel, and Geil, the authors introduced a 
typology of RPPs that reflected a high-level understanding of the RPPs 
known to exist at the time. Although many of the RPPs that were fea- 
tured in that paper are still around today, the boundaries defining the three 
types of partnerships described in the paper are less clear today. That is, 
a “research alliance” (one of the categories introduced in the paper) today 
might very well engage in both design-based implementation research 
(DBIR, one of the other types) and networked improvement communi- 
ties (NICs, the third type), depending on the project at hand. There are 
also any number of hybrid variations on the three types as well (see Arce- 
Trigatti, et al., 2018, for example). 
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Chapter 5 


Cases Describing 
Brokering to 
Strengthen Partners 


Partnerships exist to serve their individual partners. This is why we often see 
brokers onboarding new partnership members, helping researchers learn how 
to write for practice audiences, or helping practice members learn how to build 
a research agenda — all tasks that benefit individual partners more directly than 
the partnership itself. But if those individuals can then engage more effectively 
in the partnership, the brokers’ work is a smart investment in their partnership’s 
long-run success. 

In this chapter, we present a set of cases written by brokers in the field that 
relate to each of the components of brokering to strengthen individual partners. 
They are organized by theme: developing partners’ competency with partnering, 
developing and nurturing relationships to weather partnering challenges, and 
creating the conditions to support research use. 

Within each theme and as seen in Figure 5.1, we organize the cases according 
to more specific headings that relate to the actions brokers take, such as broker- 
ing through explicit teaching of skills and brokering by using tools and processes 
to develop skills. Then, we provide a short description of each case so readers 
can understand the content of the case and how the case relates back to practical 
actions brokers take to strengthen the partnership. We use text boxes to call out 
the cases, including a title, author names, and their partnership(s). 


DEVELOPING PARTNERS’ COMPETENCY 
WITH PARTNERING 


It’s rare for people participating in RPPs, whether researchers or practitioners, 
to have had prior training in how to work effectively in a research partnership. 
Researchers typically know little about the types of activities or decision-making 
that practitioners routinely engage in, and practitioners typically know little 
about the priorities of the ivory tower or the intricacies of research methodology. 
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Building individual partners’ competency for 
engaging in an RPP 


Developing and nurturing relationships to 
weather partnering challenges 
Gl Creating the conditions to support research 
fs) production and use 


KS 


Figure 5.1 Brokering to strengthen partners 


No one goes to “partner school” — which makes it that much harder for research- 
ers and practitioners to work together. 

Here we provide cases describing an array of strategies brokers have used 
to tackle this challenge. Some partnerships take the approach of directly teach- 
ing the necessary skills, while others create systems and structures that facili- 
tate skill-building. 

Brokering through explicit teaching of partnering skills: Certain types of skills lend 
themselves to teaching through workshops, especially if the partners themselves 
identify the skills as ones they’re invested in learning. Research-side partners may 
also have access to faculty or other resources outside the partnership that can 
help deliver content and build skills among partnership members. Tyler Rogers 
from the Georgia Policy Labs illustrates this approach through a summer training 


program for practice-side partnership members. 


INCREASING PRACTICE PARTNERS’ SKILLS THROUGH 
FREE WORKSHOPS 


Multiple Partnerships 
Tyler Rogers, Georgia Policy Labs 


In research-practice partnerships (RPPs), it takes constantly evolv- 
ing skills and knowledge among all involved to maintain the capacity 
for working together. At the Georgia Policy Labs (GPL) in the Andrew 
Young School of Policy Studies at Georgia State University, we believe 
that our government, school district, and non-profit partners are catalysts 
and brokers for creating evidence-based policies and programs. We work 
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alongside our partners — using the data and context they share with us — 
to produce evidence and actionable insights. These insights lead to policies 
and programs that realize the safety, capability, and economic security of 
every child, young adult, and family in Georgia. Professional development 
is a key component of our theory of action, ensuring our partner research- 
ers and programmatic leaders have the relevant skills to analyze data and 
rigorous research results to inform decision-making. Time, budgetary, and 
other constraints, however, can make attending professional development 
challenging. RPPs can play a unique role in connecting the resources of a 
university to communities to strengthen capacities, encourage the use of 
rigorous research, and enhance evidence-based policymaking. 

To build these capacities, our RPP offers free professional devel- 
opment to our partners and the broader policy community (e.g., non- 
partnering non-profit organizations, university researchers) each summer 
that teaches skills that participants can implement quickly. To date, we 
have hosted 12 training sessions focused on data visualization, causal 
research methods, program evaluation, graphic design, and data analysis 
using different coding languages, attended by over 500 participants from 
school districts, non-profit community partners, university partners, and 
state agencies in Georgia and across the country. 

Our process begins early in the year by contacting our partners to 
determine their skill-building needs and desires. Based on their feedback, 
we contact faculty and staff across campus to see if they offer a resource 
that addresses these needs and would be willing to facilitate a workshop 
on the use of the resource. We also rely on the university’s professional 
networks if we are unable to identify relevant resources from within the 
university or if there is no university-based facilitator available. After 
identifying a facilitator, we work with them to develop workshop descrip- 
tions, confirm workshop dates, and discuss what data would be relevant to 
workshop participants (i.e., provide facilitators an overview of who will 
be in attendance). 

For example, in 2020, we began the year by asking our partners what 
workshops or resources would be most helpful. Our partners noted how 
data visualization was an important part of their work and how they 
wanted to learn more about how to turn large data sets into meaningful 
visual insights. After sharing this feedback with our university networks 
and assessing the available resources, we were connected to a professor 
in our school that had extensive experience teaching R — a free statistical 
software — to students, and we decided to offer three three-hour workshops 
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in July and August. Due to the COVID-19 pandemic, however, we offered 
these workshops virtually. As part of these workshops, we organized the 
logistics, shared workshop descriptions, hosted the virtual workshop plat- 
form, and sent calendar invitations. We also worked with the facilitator 
to use data and examples in the workshops that would be relevant to par- 
ticipants, which made the workshops more engaging and impactful. The 
usefulness of these workshops, coupled with additional partner feedback, 
led us to offer three additional training sessions in 2020 centered on using 
Python for data analysis. 

In 2021, over 110 individuals attended at least one of the three virtual 
workshops — an over 24% percent increase in attendance compared to the 
in-person professional development we held in 2019. We also recorded the 
workshops for registrants who could not attend, which gave us an oppor- 
tunity to post these and subsequent workshops on our website through an 
external video hosting platform for asynchronous and on-demand learning. 
The workshops from 2020 to 2022 have over 3,300 views. Additionally, 
the lessons we learned offering these virtual workshops have equipped us 
to facilitate virtual and hybrid meetings and events better in 2022, and 
we were excited to have offered virtual professional development in the 
summer that had over 140 total participants. 

GPL’s Summer Training series has become a vital component of our 
service to the community and part of the fabric of our organization. 
Developing our partners’ skills in these areas helps them better conduct 
rigorous research, helps all members of the RPP to better communicate 
these results, and allows our partners to engage even more thoughtfully 
on research methods and communications strategies. Moreover, our part- 
ners and friends look forward to these workshops, which have led to con- 
nections between people at different agencies in different states across the 
country. These workshops grow the skill and will of our practice partners 
for engaging with research. They also allow us to grow our policy eco- 
system and begin forming new partnerships; we invite informal partners 
and interested agencies who want to move towards an evidence-based 
culture but are not currently interested in the full RPP relationship. Their 
existence underscores our RPP’s desire to be a convenor that works col- 
laboratively on research that is valued in the eyes of our practice partners 
and ultimately drives policy and programmatic decisions that lift children, 
students, and families — especially those experiencing vulnerabilities. 

Here are a few suggestions for other organizations wanting to organize 
these types of capacity-building endeavors: 
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e Begin asking for partner feedback on what professional development 
would be most helpful as early as possible. 

e Use the expertise found within the university and the university’s pro- 
fessional networks and partner feedback to design engaging workshops 
that utilize relevant content and content-specific data sets. 

e Consider offering your workshops in a virtual format to expand the 
potential audience. 

e Some virtual meeting platforms can create customized registration 
pages that will automatically generate and email a calendar invitation 
to people who register to attend. 

e If possible, record your workshops and post them online to encour- 
age asynchronous and on-demand learning opportunities for those who 
cannot attend. 


Brokering through creating systems and routines that support 
using research in practice. A central task of RPPs is making meaning from 
data collected through research activities. Although practitioners and research- 
ers may have many ways of discussing data in their work, guiding discussions of 
data and research evidence that also lead to valid implications for action may be 
challenging. If so, a data discussion protocol such as the IDEA protocol shared 
by Norma Ming at the San Francisco Unified School District can create structure 
that allows partners to communicate effectively and make meaning together. 


7 


IDEA DATA DISCUSSION PROTOCOL 


San Francisco Unified School District 
Dr. Norma Ming 


Practice organizations routinely consult data and evidence from a vari- 
ety of sources to guide planning, analysis, and improvement efforts. Yet, 
making sense of the rich, complex data available can be challenging, not 
just to identify what’s most relevant, but especially to formulate valid and 
useful inferences and implications for action. Within research-practice 
partnerships (RPPs), navigating multiple differences in institutions, roles, 
and experiences alongside nuanced research findings adds another layer 
of complexity. 
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One tool that SFUSD uses to guide data discussions is the IDEA proto- 
col, which I adapted from the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching (2016) for use in SFUSD’s continuous improvement initiatives. As 
seen in Figure 5.2, the tool reflects features from tools familiar to educators, 
such as “KWL (Know—Want to know—Learned) charts” (Ogle, 1986) and 
the ladder of inference (Argyris, 1982). The tool helps facilitators and par- 
ticipants structure their discussions of data and evidence to guide action by: 


e focusing conversations on the relevant questions to inform policy and 
practice 

e anchoring implications for action in clear evidence 

e designating opportunities for partners to contribute based on the stage 
of discussion and their expertise 


The IDEA protocol highlights four stages of discussion with guiding ques- 
tions listed here and also described in Figure 5.3: 


(1) Intention: What do we want to learn from the data? 
Anchoring the discussion in the intention helps focus attention on 
what is most relevant, not merely what is interesting. It situates the 
conversation at the boundary between what is known and what is not 
yet known, with an eye towards how the new knowledge may help dis- 
ambiguate between potential future actions. 

(2) Description: What do we observe in the data? 
The description captures trends and variation in the data, illuminating 
multiple possible dimensions that might otherwise remain hidden. It 
establishes shared understanding of the key findings before advancing 
the discussion to more divergent inquiry. 

(3) Explanation: How might we explain our observations? 
The explanation connects evidence to theory, exploring questions 
about confidence in the findings, alternate explanations, underlying 
causes, likelihood of predicting future results, and applicability to dif- 
ferent contexts.? 

(4) Action: How might we act on what we’ve learned? 
Moving from knowledge to action weighs the strength of the evidence 
alongside cost-benefit tradeoffs and other priorities. It also considers 
who should take what action, with whom, when, where, and why. 


Staff in SFUSD’s Research, Planning, and Assessment division tailor their 
use of this protocol for different audiences and purposes, incorporating it 
into meeting agendas, presentation slide templates, and visual organizers 
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for shared note-taking. Cases include exploring data, reviewing research 
articles, testing improvement theories, or interpreting emergent findings 
from a research-practice partnership. Other SFUSD staff have continued 
to adapt this protocol when reviewing data in their own staff meetings as 
well as community presentations. 

For an RPP setting, the guiding questions elicit complementary 
perspectives from research and practice. Practice-side partners are 
experts in their local context, bringing knowledge of institutional val- 
ues, other important initiatives and influential actors across the sys- 
tem, relevant environmental factors, and the feasibility of proposed 
actions. Research partners are experts in methods for reviewing related 
research literature, collecting and analyzing evidence, and testing and 
revising theories. 

In a collaborative discussion of WestEd’s evaluation of SFUSD’s 
middle-school math and computer science initiatives, curriculum and 
instruction leaders mentioned a range of the findings’ implications such 
as examining curricular tasks, supporting higher quality questioning, 
strengthening teacher coaching and collaboration, and encouraging more 


IDEA Data Protocol 


e What are our practices? ® Action 
© What are our outcomes? D 

i q What else do we 
© Are our practices leading to Explanation 

successful outcomes? P want to learn? What 
© How might we explain actions might we 
what we notice? take next? 
Description What alternate 
I explanations exist? 


What do we seein the What is not explained? 
e data? How does this compare 


2 to expectations? 
Intention 


What do we want to 
learn (affirm, confirm, or 
explore) from inspecting 
these data? What do we 
envision we may see? 


k 


—— Modified from the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
SFUSD 


Figure 5.2 Visual representation of the protocol 
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reciprocal student talk. When I invited the researchers to comment on the 
connections between the research and those implications, they affirmed 
that the strategy of questioning was well supported by data, observing 
that the structures were in place and that the time could be used more 
strategically. This signaled where the evidence was stronger and suggested 
a direction for focus. 


B) 


; di : W 
IDEA Data Protocol: Possible Use Cases and Guiding Questions = 
Consulting Existing Research Improvement Cycles: Testing Theory |RPP*: Interpreting / Integrating Findings 
Intention 
What do we want to learn from consulting |What theory are we testing? P: What is our problem of practice? Why do we 

l this research? (e.g., common challenges, |What results might we observe if the theory |believe research will help address it? 
promising practices, alternate is correct? If it’s incorrect? R: What are the questions motivating the 
approaches) research? 

Description 

D What are the key claims or findings? What does the evidence show about our R: What are the findings? How do they compare 
Which populations, interventions, implementation and impact? to other contexts? 
outcomes, and contexts are represented? P: What else did we observe? 

Explanation 
What is the theoretical explanation for Are the results consistent with the theory? |R+P: What do we think caused these results? 

E | these findings? How does that compare to |Should we revise the theory? If so, how? What level of confidence and caveats apply? 
alternate explanations? How robust is the R+P: To what other contexts, settings, and/or 
evidence supporting these claims? populations might these findings apply (or not)? 

Why or why not? 
Action 
Which research recommendations are Which practices should we adopt, adapt, or _|P: Given the likely applicability of these findings 
most relevant for us? How might we abandon? What other questions do we want |to our target context(s), what actions might be 

A improve the alignment between those to explore? worth doing? When, where, by whom? 
recommendations and our practices? R: What is the likely leverage (effect) of those 
What else do we want to learn? actions, given what is known from research? 

P: What is the feasibility of these actions? 
X , * RPP = Research-Practice Partnership; R = research team; P = policy / practice partners 
= amd 
SFUSD a 


Figure 5.3 Possible use cases and guiding questions 


Tips for making the most of this tool: 


Possible Challenges Recommendations 
Researchers might feel constrained by a Introduce the protocol by its purpose: to 
structured discussion, since traditional maximize learning from research through 
academic routines follow a “lecture, then amore focused, equitable, interactive, 
Q&A” format. and productive discussion. 

(Continued) 
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Continued 


Possible Challenges 


The richness of the conversation may 
be limited by the absence of critical 
voices. 


Asking the audience to discover patterns 
in the data may take time away from 
exploring possible explanations and 
implications. 


Practice-side partners might feel 
compelled to describe a broad range 
of next steps, rather than focusing 
narrowly on what the study findings 
support. 


Researchers might feel inhibited from 
offering an honest critique of practices 
that are not supported by the evidence 
out of a desire to maintain positive 
relationships. 


Recommendations 


Before scheduling the meeting, identify 
key stakeholders and decision-makers 
and anticipate how power dynamics 
might influence the openness of dialogue. 


Have researchers first highlight key 
patterns from their analysis of the data, 
then encourage the audience to inquire or 
elaborate further. 


Acknowledge that there are many 
promising ideas beyond the scope 

of this study. Consider designating a 
“parking lot” for topics that could be 
addressed through other research. 
Frame the conversation with the shared 
belief in using evidence to learn how to 
improve practice, while also noting the 
limitations of the evidence. 


Practice-side partners often have relatively little experience in specifying a 


research agenda that would help them improve their work and in embedding 
reflection on research into their planning. When this is the case, building this 


work into a broader strategic planning effort can make this task easier, as Carrie 


Conaway illustrates through her approach in the Massachusetts Department of 


Elementary and Secondary Education. 


Va 


STRATEGIC PLANNING 


TYING RESEARCH REFLECTION AND PLANNING TO 


Massachusetts Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 
Carrie Conaway 


Practice organizations often run annual strategic planning and review 
cycles. These routines present an opportunity for brokers to coach partners 
on research use by connecting research planning to strategic planning. 
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At the Massachusetts Department of Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation, the research and planning office led an annual strategic planning 
cycle. The Department’s commissioner would determine the broad goals 
for the organization, and its leadership team would work with their staff 
to build out a plan for reaching those goals. Using an adapted version of 
the Deliverology planning framework (Barber et al., 2010), the planning 
team ran meetings to help the program staff: 


(1) examine what they learned from their work in the prior year by 
reviewing existing evidence 

(2) brainstorm ideas for what initiatives they should continue, change, 
or drop 

(3) narrow the list of ideas to land on a set of initiatives 

(4) develop a learning agenda: a list of research questions the program 
staff would like to explore to support the strategic plan 


Typically, they held one meeting on each of these four topics, though some- 
times it took an extra meeting or two to bring the whole plan together. 

The research and planning office embedded their coaching on research 
production and use within the strategic planning sessions, relying on the 
first session to elevate prior research and the fourth to build the learning 
agenda for the coming year. By repeating the process annually, the pro- 
gram staff improved at articulating research questions and interpreting 
findings, and the research team improved at anticipating what questions 
the program staff might ask. The research team could then use the learn- 
ing agendas generated in these meetings to drive both their internal work 
on research development and their responses to requests from external 
researchers. 

This planning process also surfaced emerging work, giving both pro- 
gram and research staff more lead time to integrate research into new 
initiatives. For example, one year the planning meetings with the educator 
effectiveness team revealed that the team would soon embark on an ambi- 
tious plan to improve teacher preparation statewide. The advance notice 
allowed the research team to coach the educator effectiveness team on 
articulating their research needs as they designed their initiative, and it 
also signaled to the research team to look for opportunities to advance 
research production and use in this area. Ultimately this new line of 
inquiry led to building a research-practice partnership on teacher prepa- 
ration policy with the Center for the Analysis of Longitudinal Data in Edu- 
cation Research, which has generated papers on the teacher preparation 
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and licensure landscape (Cowan et al., 2017) in Massachusetts, a descrip- 
tive analysis of a performance review model for teacher licensure (Cowan 


et al., 2018), and a study of the predictive validity (Chen et al., 2019) of 
a performance review process for teacher candidates, among others. 


DEVELOPING AND NURTURING RELATIONSHIPS 
TO WEATHER PARTNERING CHALLENGES 


While RPPs might begin with just one small project, they build towards sus- 
tained collaboration over time. As with any long-term relationship, challenges 
will inevitably arise where the partnership is tested. Key staff may turn over; 
a district might need to say no to a research request; a project may generate an 
unexpected finding; and so on. RPPs will only survive those challenges if the 
individual relationships that make up the partnership are deep and trusting. These 
cases illustrate how to create and sustain those relationships. 

Brokering to build strong relationships from the beginning. Even in 
partnerships that have a formally designated broker role, everyone in the partner- 
ship needs to contribute to building strong relationships. Beth Polito and Tammy 
Moriarty of the Stanford—Sequoia Collaborative for Leadership show how to do 
this in the early phases of a partnership through a multi-layered approach. 


MULTI-LAYERED BROKERING TO DEVELOP NEW LINES 
OF RESEARCH AND PROGRAMMING 


Stanford—Sequoia Collaborative for Leadership 
Dr. Beth Polito, Las Lomitas Elementary School District, and 
Dr. Tammy Moriarty, Center to Support Excellence in Teaching 


When partnerships are just getting started, they need a lot of brokering 
work to build relationships and avoid pitfalls. This often involves multiple 
people in different roles employing brokering skills, rather than a single 
broker. 

Multiple members of our RPP engaged in brokering activities to sup- 
port the development of our partnership. They 


e connected partners to address a need from the school district 
e met with partners as they built their working relationships 
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e supported partners throughout the research proposal process and 
formation of an advisory committee 


Connect partners to address a need from the school district. During a 
strategic planning process, Las Lomitas school district leaders identified 
leadership development as an area that needed greater attention because 
of its importance and impact on the quality of the school experience for 
students and staff. The school district did not have the resources to offer a 
full leadership development program on its own. It needed thought part- 
ners that were experts in the field and could help them build the capac- 
ity of school and district leaders to implement research-based leadership 
practices. 

The superintendent began searching for a partner who had expertise in 
leadership development and could help strengthen both existing and aspir- 
ing leaders in her district. The superintendent reached out to the director 
of the Stanford—Sequoia K-12 Research Collaborative (the Collabora- 
tive), a research-practice partnership between the Stanford GSE and nine 
local school districts, to help connect the district with Stanford research- 
ers that had expertise in leadership development. 

Meet with partners as they build their working relationships. The Col- 
laborative’s director connected the superintendent with two researchers 
from Stanford University GSE’s Center to Support Excellence in Teach- 
ing (CSET) who had been doing work in leadership development for 
teachers, school leaders, and district leaders. The Collaborative director 
coordinated an initial meeting with both partners to discuss what the 
superintendent was looking for and for the superintendent to learn more 
about CSET’s leadership work. After the initial meeting, both the superin- 
tendent and the researchers from CSET felt invigorated by the conversa- 
tion and felt like the potential partnership would be a good fit. The two 
parties met several more times, with the director being a part of these 
conversations, to make decisions about the program design, district and 
participant recruitment, research design, and a timeline that would make 
the shared ideas into a reality. 

Support partners throughout the research proposal process and 
formation of an advisory committee. The superintendent and the 
CSET researchers worked together to design a new program called the 
Stanford—Sequoia Collaborative for Leadership. The goal of this program 
is to build the leadership capacity of leading teachers, site leaders, and 
district leaders who feel ready to address persistent problems of practice 
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within their systems that will change the learning experiences for their 
historically marginalized and underserved students. The program aims to 
support the growth and development of participants’ leadership identity 
and stance, strengthen their ability to practice leadership, and build a 
strong community of leaders within and across participating districts. See 
the program description (Center to Support Excellence in Teaching, n.d.). 
A total of five neighboring small school districts, who are all a part of the 
broader Sequoia Collaborative, agreed to participate in the new leadership 
program. Both the superintendent and the Collaborative director helped to 
foster the district relationships and build interest for district participation. 

In addition to the creation of the SSCL Program, the Collaborative 
director encouraged the partners to apply for a grant from the university 
to study the development of leadership at multiple levels within the par- 
ticipating school districts. The partners put together a proposal that was 
accepted. The research study will inform the partner school districts about 
how best to promote leadership development within and across their dis- 
tricts. An advisory committee consisting of the five superintendents meets 
periodically to discuss the progress of both the program and research and 
to provide feedback as it develops. 

Here are a few tips for supporting partnership with multiple brokers 
engaging in brokering activities: 


e If there are multiple brokers, they need to make sure to work in concert 
with each other as a means to bolster mutually beneficial relationships 
and work towards common goals. 

e One key role of brokers is to leverage their access to resources (e.g., 
grant funds, strong relationships with other superintendents) to help 
strengthen the partnership. 

e Brokering activities take time to develop; a single meeting is rarely suf- 
ficient to identify and build shared goals. 


In early phases of partnership, existing offices that do related work may have 
questions about the value of the partnership or not see themselves in the work, and 
RPP members may have difficulty engaging with them. Finding common ground 
between these groups can be crucial to the partnership’s success. Beth Vaade, 
Brianne Monahan, and Amanda Kruger tackled this challenge in the Madison 
Education Partnership by creating a “first date” meeting between the RPP and the 
district’s institutional research and evaluation team, building from the first date 
meeting agenda from the Stanford/SFUSD partnership shared in Chapter 3. 
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“FIRST DATE” MEETING AGENDA TO BUILD COMMUNITY 
AND FIND COMMON GROUND 


Madison Education Partnership 
Beth Vaade, Brianne Monahan, and Amanda Kruger 


Meetings are a key strategy for connection in research-practice partnerships. 
In these spaces, RPP members not only report on and continue progress 
towards their goals, but also build trust and relationships between people. 
First meetings are especially important to gauge the interest between the 
potential partners, establish norms and expectations, and inherently either 
address or play into a power dynamic in the group. Even working with an 
established partnership, introductions and reintroductions continue to build 
a community within both organizations and expand the partnership’s reach. 

The Madison Education Partnership (MEP) has brought the Madison 
Metropolitan School District (MMSD) and the Wisconsin Center for Edu- 
cation Research (WCER) at the University of Wisconsin—Madison together 
in a research-practice partnership since 2016. Entering its sixth year, MEP 
was led by a core team of three co-directors (two from WCER, one from 
MMSD) who facilitated, led, and brokered many lines of research. As 
seen in the organizational chart for our RPP in Figure 5.4, one of our 
primary partner departments in MMSD was the Institutional Research 
and Evaluation (IRE) team. In addition to leading the research efforts for 
MMSD, this team also oversaw all external research work in the district. 
The MMSD co-director oversees this team in her role as Executive Direc- 
tor of Research and Innovation. 


Wisconsin Center for Madison Metropolitan School 

Education Research (WCER) District (MMSD) 

Madison Education Partnership (MEP) Institutional Research & Evaluation (IRE) 
MEP Co-Director #1/Exec. Director of R&I ss...» ess Exec. Director of R&I/MEP Co-Director#1 
MEP Co-Director #2 È IRE Director 
MEP Co-Director #3 Researcher #1 
MEP Project Manager | rees Specialist 
MEP Research Assistant Researcher #2 


Improvement Specialist #1 


Improvement Specialist #2 


Figure 5.4 Organizational chart for the Madison Education Partnership 
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Since the start, MEP and IRE have wanted to cultivate strong, collab- 
orative relationships with one another, but faced some challenges. While 
the two teams shared similar interests and training, differing incentives, 
expectations, and ways of working made it difficult for the IRE team 
(an office historically focused on accountability and quick-turnaround 
requests for district leaders) to engage in MEP research projects. Oppor- 
tunities where MEP and IRE team members did collaborate with one 
another were not always positive. MEP team members found it difficult to 
engage IRE team members in their projects, and IRE team members felt 
as if they didn’t always fit in with academics and that their contributions 
were not needed or appreciated. 

To address these challenges, our team decided to host a “first date” 
meeting between the MEP and the IRE teams to reinvigorate the relation- 
ship. We wanted the meeting to serve as a chance to build community and 
identify areas of potential collaboration going forward. We also wanted to 
create a durable meeting format that could be reused during other intro- 
ductions and transitions over time. The 60-minute meeting took place in 
person and covered four major topics: 


e introducing ourselves and defining our shared purpose 

e getting to know each other 

e finding common ground, in both our shared and unique sets of skills 
and interests 

e identifying next steps for the work this year 


Building from the tool shared in Chapter 3 by the Stanford—SFUSD Part- 
nership and Laura Wentworth’s Tool: Agenda for a “First Date” Meeting 
Between a Researcher and Practitioner (see Chapter 3, p. 64), MEP’s 
MMSD co-director and the IRE director developed an agenda with the 
focus of finding common ground between UW MEP staff and MMSD 
IRE staff with equal power and influence. Placing our MMSD co-director 
(who serves on both the UW MEP and MMSD IRE teams) as the broker 
between the two groups, she ran the meeting and facilitated debriefs with 
both groups after the meeting. 

Tips for making the most of this tool: 

Create a fast-paced and fun agenda: 


e multiple activities, no more than 20 minutes per activity 
e all participants have a prescribed and active role in every activity 
e make it fun! Build in humor and playfulness to keep the mood light 
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Make it about more than the meeting: 


e create pre-work for each team and post-meeting follow-up so that the 
work lives beyond those 60 minutes 

e allow times for more candid conversations in smaller teams before and 
after the meeting 


Vary your design: 


e layer in activities that involve individual, small, and large group work 
e vary between times for discussion and times for creation and be explicit 
about which you are doing when 


Pay attention to the logistics: 


e if possible, have a dedicated facilitator who can keep the meeting on 
track, on time and help find common ground 

e set meeting norms in advance, laying ground rules for how we will 
interact in this space 


Researchers often worry about the implications for their relationships and 
their partnership if they find negative results from their research. While nega- 
tive findings certainly can damage a partnership, they’re not nearly so common 
as a problem that researchers rarely plan for: turnover. Many practitioners 
change roles every few years, hampering sustainability if brokers don’t plan for 
early investments in deep relationship-building throughout the partnership. 
Kylie Klein with the Northwestern-Evanston Education Research Alliance 
supported sustainability by making multiple points of connection and keeping 
all those connections active through repeated, purposeful contacts. She found 
that even just forwarding a recent piece of research or sharing a summary of 
a recent initiative can help. (This case can be found in full on pp. 94—96 of 
Chapter 4.) 

Sustaining relationships is challenging enough in RPPs that involve just 
one district and one research team. When a partnership spans multiple dis- 
tricts or researchers, the challenge multiplies. Michelle Nayfack from the 
Stanford—Sequoia K-12 Research Collaborative uses an annual superinten- 
dent dinner to reinforce relationships in her RPP and build investment in 
their shared work. 
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SUPERINTENDENT DINNERS 


Stanford—Sequoia K-12 Research Collaborative 
Dr. Michelle Nayfack 


When partnerships include many leaders and researchers, all with unique 
priorities and contexts, it is critical to find ways to build and strengthen 
trusting relationships so that the research-practice partnership can 
weather different kinds of challenges. The Stanford—Sequoia K-12 
Research Collaborative (Sequoia Collaborative) uses annual superinten- 
dent dinners as one strategy to support relationship-building and strategic 
planning. 

The Sequoia Collaborative is a research-practice partnership that 
brings together researchers from Stanford’s GSE and district leaders 
from eight independent elementary school districts and the high school 
district that they all feed into. Each fall, the nine superintendents are 
invited to have dinner at an off-site location (e.g., a local restaurant) with 
the dean of the GSE and one or two faculty leaders who have a strong 
investment in the Sequoia Collaborative’s success. The dinner is primarily 
a social event. Attendees enjoy a glass of wine and a nice meal together. To 
provide some structure to the evening and to ensure that everyone views 
the event as productive and worthwhile, the broker works with the GSE 
dean to develop some conversation starters that create periods of focused 
conversation throughout the meal. 

As the broker, I use a few different tools to provide organization and 
structure to the dinner. The first, a facilitator’s agenda, helps get everyone 
who has a role in the event on the same page. It maps out how each por- 
tion of the evening will unfold and provides talking points for anyone who 
is being asked to contribute. The second, dinner discussion questions, is 
provided in hard copy on the tables to get everyone thinking ahead of the 
discussion. These questions are designed to push the group forward and to 
encourage conversation about topics that have been raised in other meet- 
ings that did not include the full group of leaders. Example discussion 
questions include: 


e Does it feel important that we communicate research findings to all 
partner districts in the Collaborative? If so, what could that look like? 

e Are you communicating with your board and other district stakehold- 
ers about your partnership research with Stanford? If so, how? If not, 
what would it look like if you did? 
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e What’s one thing you've learned from participating in a Stanford 
research study this past year, and how are you using that information 
moving forward? 


During organized discussions, it is useful to identify a small set of lead- 
ers who are willing to help drive the conversation. For example, at the 
Sequoia Collaborative dinner outlined in this sample facilitator’s agenda, 
I asked Mary Streshly (former superintendent in the Sequoia Union High 
School District) to discuss her idea for more regular meetings with the 
superintendents in order to increase communication and support joint 
decision-making. 


Tips for Planning Superintendent Dinners 


e Meet ahead of time with specific leaders who are willing to provide 
leadership and can help drive the conversation. Give these leaders well- 
defined roles. 

e Meet ahead of time with any VIPs (e.g., the Stanford GSE dean) so 
that they feel comfortable with their own role and talking points. 

e Let guests mingle for the first 30 minutes of the evening, but pre-assign 
seats for the meal. Use name placards to identify each person’s seat. 
This encourages leaders to interact with new colleagues and supports 
relationship-building. 

e Resist the urge to maximize productivity and pack the agenda. 
Superintendents rarely get to relax and unwind with each other. Make 
sure that they feel like they are “off the clock” and can have a little fun. 

e Record any key comments, thoughts, or next steps that come out of 
the dinner discussion and organize these into an email communication 
back to the group to keep momentum from this dinner going. 


A challenge many partnerships struggle with is that the research and prac- 
tice partners work from physically separated spaces, making it harder to build 
and sustain relationships. Moonhawk Kim with the Oakland Unified School 
District-UC Berkeley RPP took the strategy of embedding himself in his 
partner district at least one full day each week. This creates opportunities for 
chance encounters where he can understand the district context and uncover 
partnering needs, which then allows him to provide the right support for indi- 
vidual partners. 
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EMBEDDING IN THE PARTNER SCHOOL DISTRICT 


Oakland Unified School District-UC Berkeley 
Research-Practice Partnership 
Moonhawk Kim 


Brokers work to establish, maintain, and strengthen productive rela- 
tionships with collaborators across partnering institutions. However, 
differences in organizations, identities, and cultures make such efforts 
challenging. While various approaches exist to cultivate frequent, sus- 
tained, and deep interactions, one way to address this challenge is to 
embed brokers in a partner organization. 

The OUSD-—-UC Berkeley Partnership was established in 2018. From 
our earliest days, the partnership wanted to foster close collaboration 
between the district team coordinating research activities and the director 
of RPP from the university. Thus, I, as the director, arranged to be embed- 
ded at the district’s Research, Assessment, and Data (RAD) Department, 
where I work at least one full day a week. 

I spend the majority of my time at RAD in scheduled meetings with 
RAD and non-RAD staff. I meet weekly with RAD’s research leadership 
to discuss current and prospective projects. I introduce the partnership to 
any district leaders I have not yet met. During unscheduled time, I coordi- 
nate collaborations in progress while remaining available to interact with 
other OUSD staff when appropriate. In the future, I plan to join internal 
RAD projects related to research (e.g., curating research and evaluation 
carried out at OUSD to feature on their website). These activities benefit 
the partnership by increasing its visibility and helping me better learn 
the context in and the needs of the district, which I can then discuss with 
RAD’s research leadership. 

Embedding in the district provides further concrete benefits, namely a 
district Google account. My district email address helps establish cred- 
ibility with OUSD staff members who might be wary of collaborating with 
unknown entities. My access to district staff calendars expedites finding a 
common meeting time among university researchers and OUSD staff, who 
have highly constrained schedules. 

My time spent embedded in the district also enables chance meet- 
ings. I have “watercooler” conversations with administrators and staff 
members from different teams and departments. I meet staff members 
with whom I would otherwise not have arranged a meeting. I use these 
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opportunities to publicize the partnership as well as to learn about the 
district’s work, culture, and personnel. These encounters can foster more 
natural conversations than what formally scheduled meetings might 
afford. All these opportunities help me observe and understand the dis- 
trict’s needs more closely. That, in turn, better prepares me to strategize 
with the RAD team on how to support those needs through partnership 
collaboration. 

One issue to be careful of is that embedding university staff in a school 
district may reinforce the power asymmetry in favor of the university, 
wherein the embedded broker uses the connections they develop in the 
district to advance the university’s research agenda. We have safeguarded 
against that in two ways. First, our partnership focuses on public impact 
rather than scholarly production, making it less likely that we would pri- 
oritize work of academic but not practical interest. Second, my own prior 
experience working in a school district’s research office gives me insight 
into some of the considerations internal research offices must contend 
with that aren't obvious to external researchers (e.g., district priorities, 
other research partners, competing demands, and staff workload). 

To guard against these pitfalls more generally, two principles should 
underlie any broker embedding arrangements. First, the practice organi- 
zation’s research team should always retain control over shepherding the 
organization’s engagement in research; the embedded partner is there 
to learn from and support them, not to replace or supplant their work. 
This cautions against investing in infrastructure that may inadvertently 
undermine the autonomy, work, or capacity of the district, particularly 
since what may seem like short-term convenience may unintentionally hin- 
der the longer-term development of the organization (Farley-Ripple et al., 
2022; Kim et al., 2020). Second, the arrangement should prioritize goal 
alignment, organizational clarity, and transparent communication across 
institutions so that the embedded partner and the district work in concert 
rather than at cross purposes. 


Tips for Embedding Brokers in Practice-Side Settings 


e Clearly lay out the expected roles and responsibilities for the embed- 
ded broker and the practice-side partners, as well as the processes and 
communication channels for everyone to use. 
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e Design embedding arrangements in ways that continuously promote 
the research coordination between the research organization and prac- 
tice organization’s research office. 

e Coordinate with the internal research leaders to develop the terms of 
the embedding and help build relationships with other practice-side 
leaders. 


Brokering to address differences across partners. Working across 
multiple organizations inevitably results in differences of opinion within the 
partnership — from big decisions such as which projects to prioritize to small 
decisions such as how to word questions on a survey. Forging consensus among 
individual partners with different perspectives on the work is central to bro- 
kers’ work. The cases in this section illustrate how formal and informal broker- 
ing moves can promote collaboration. First, Daniel Potter from the Houston 
Education Research Consortium describes a multi-layered approach to building 
agreement among partner members who are independent from and sometimes 


even in competition with one another. 


BUILDING CONSENSUS AND TRUST AMONG 
COMPETITORS 


Houston Education Research Consortium (HERC), Kinder Institute 
for Urban Research 
Daniel Potter 


Some partnerships involve practice-side partners from multiple organiza- 
tions that have previous relationships with each other. Sometimes these 
relationships are helpful, and other times they pose a challenge for the 
research-practice partnership (RPP) broker to manage. What strate- 
gies could brokers use to support the relationships across these practice 
partners? 

Starting in summer 2017, the HERC expanded its number of pub- 
lic school district partners from a single district to 11 districts, serving 
nearly 715,000 pre-K to grade 12 students in the Houston area. HERC 
faced a pivotal challenge in creating a regional RPP that joined together 
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entities (i.e., independent school districts in the Houston area) that oper- 
ate independent of and sometimes in competition with one another. 

HERC implemented two key strategies to directly confront and suc- 
cessfully overcome this challenge: first, a biannual meeting with all of 
HERC’s public school partners; and second, monthly one-on-one meetings 
between HERC and each partner public school district. 

The biannual meetings, which HERC calls its Regional Working Board, 
are scheduled so that representatives (e.g., superintendents, assistant/ 
associate/deputy superintendents, directors) from each practice partner 
can attend. An agenda is shared in advance of the meeting, and the meet- 
ing is typically structured to serve several purposes: share updates from 
ongoing projects; get feedback on work that is being done; and brain- 
storm, plan, and come to consensus on future research projects. 

This final point, “come to consensus,” is a core component for how 
HERC has created cooperation among competitors. HERC does not vote 
on its regional research projects. Instead, as the HERC broker, I develop 
consensus among our practice partners by following this process: 


e First, I hold one-on-one meetings with key members of each school dis- 
trict to begin the conversation about their high-priority, actionable top- 
ics that HERC could research. These one-on-one meetings take place 
in advance of the biannual meeting, and ideas generated from these 
conversations are shared across districts. 

e Second, during Regional Working Board meetings, which can consist 
of up to 30 people, small group breakouts are used, where I sort repre- 
sentatives from each district into different groups to discuss the ideas 
shared from the earlier one-on-one meetings. Small group breakouts 
allow for more conversation and sharing of perspectives. 

e Third, after a limited amount of time (normally 10 to 15 minutes), each of 
the small groups is combined with one of the other small groups to create 
larger groups, but not yet return to the full group setting. I incremen- 
tally combine groups to look for similarities in what was discussed in the 
smaller groups and to prune which topics get shared with the full group. 

e Fourth, after spending time in these combined groups (normally 15 
to 20 minutes), the full group reconvenes to share what has been dis- 
cussed. A representative from each group shares with the full group, 
and I emphasize having a district representative be the person speaking. 
Once ideas have been shared, I start the process of consensus-building 
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towards the next research topic by summarizing the key ideas, lead- 
ing group discussion of each idea’s pros and cons, and challenging the 
practice partners to think about how they would use the results of a 
potential study. 


The biannual meeting is typically scheduled for two hours to allow for the 
time necessary to accomplish these tasks. 

The one-on-one meetings, which HERC calls check-in meetings, are 
standing once-a-month meetings where I connect with a district liaison 
(typically not the superintendent). The check-in meetings are much more 
informal and are intended to serve as a venue to discuss ongoing projects, 
but more importantly to build and develop relationships between HERC 
and district leaders. There is not a formalized agenda for these meetings, 
which provides flexibility for discussion across a range of topics. Impor- 
tantly, the one-on-one meetings provide districts with the opportunity to 
bring to HERC’s attention any questions, topics, or issues that are specific 
to them (in contrast to the biannual meeting, which challenges districts to 
think about issues that extend to neighboring districts as well). From these 
conversations, HERC is able to identify opportunities for district-specific 
analyses, while also centering the regional aspect of the partnership. The 
one-on-one meetings are typically scheduled for 30 to 60 minutes. 


Tips for Using Meetings to Promote 
Relationship-Building 


e In planning a large-scale meeting with multiple partners, send an 
agenda ahead of the meeting so that each partner knows what to expect. 

e Focus less on establishing a research question during large meetings 
with your partners. Instead, set out to identify a topic of interest; spe- 
cific questions can be developed later. 

e Hold the one-on-one check-in meeting even if there is nothing to check- 
in about. Yes, partners are busy, but those are the occasions to build 
and nurture relationships between researchers and partners. 


Katherine Hayes from the Los Angeles Education Research Institute took a 
different tack, using informal moves in and out of meetings to find common 
ground and meet partners’ varying needs in the context of a contentious survey 
design process. 
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INFORMAL BROKERING MOVES TO OVERCOME 
DIFFERENCES IN A PARTNERSHIP 


Los Angeles Educational Research Institute (LAERI) 
Dr. Katherine Hayes 


In a partnership, researchers and practitioners work together even though 
their cultures and priorities often differ. To overcome these differences, 
brokers make specific moves to build relationships to weather any chal- 
lenges based on these divides. 

One way I have attempted to strengthen relationships as a broker 
between Los Angeles Unified School District (LAUSD) leaders and 
LAERI researchers is through my work on the LAUSD School Experi- 
ence Survey (SES). This climate survey asks questions of students, par- 
ents, and staff regarding their perceptions of their school experiences. The 
survey has undergone numerous iterations and formats during its tenure 
and continues to change every year, hopefully for the better. At LAUSD’s 
invitation, LAERI eagerly joined our efforts, demonstrating its expertise 
and willingness to support the district. Training in survey methodology 
from LAERI provided a ripe context for building relationships that could 
overcome differences. 

Yet, the survey development process can be very challenging. For exam- 
ple, the SES has had four managers since its inception, and their differ- 
ing perceptions of survey content and design made the survey somewhat 
disjointed. Program administrators provided items designed to meet their 
specific information needs; however, we had limited or no information on 
item validity. In addition, some program leaders wanted additional survey 
items, while district leaders insisted that we shorten the survey. 

When we asked LAERI to help us revise the survey so that it would 
yield more reliable and valid findings, the process created a perfect 
illustration of the researcher-practitioner mismatch. When LAERI and 
LAUSD leaders focused on joint item selection, the setting presented the 
greatest opportunity for using brokering moves to overcome differences. 
These meetings typically involved staff from LAUSD’s Office of Data and 
Accountability (ODA) and relevant Department of Instruction divisions 
and lasted two to three hours, often with multiple follow-up meetings. Not 
everyone in the room came to the meeting with the same understanding 
of their role and voice, but all came with the desire to contribute to an 
improved survey. LAERI researchers clearly had experience and expertise 
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in surveys and a range of content areas to bring to the discussion, while 
district partners had their own priorities, areas of expertise, and interests 
at heart. 


e First, I honored a deep respect for the potential contribution of each 
person in the room by repeatedly recognizing the expertise and enthu- 
siasm brought by LAERI staff and District practitioners. 

e Second, as the broker, I had the responsibility to help translate between 
the two cultures when there was confusion. For example, LAERI often 
offered insights on the impact of analyses used in survey research (e.g., 
response rates, drop-off rates). I attempted to address those issues 
with practitioners so that, even if the implications of these analyses 
weren't necessarily immediately apparent or accepted, they could still 
inform practice over time. 

e Third, I convinced both LAUSD leaders and LAERI researchers to be 
willing to sacrifice some degree of methodological perfection for prac- 
ticality. In one example of negotiating, LAERI stated that in some 
cases presenting an item as a question instead of a statement yielded 
more valid results, but ODA leads argued for consistency, since all the 
other questions were already presented as statements. 

e Finally, I encouraged the group to place our collective goal above that 
of the individual need. The parties around the table might disagree 
on survey length (ODA leaders), the need to answer specific research 
questions (program leaders), and the use of sound survey principles in 
SES (research leaders), but we all wanted the survey to be successful. 
I attempted to balance the tensions of these demands by arguing that we 
eliminate certain items, while also advocating for LAERI’s recommenda- 
tions regarding the importance of systematic item presentation and the 
inclusion of key items related to ongoing research or trends of interest. 


Some of the conversations were difficult, but the goodwill and flexibility 
on the part of researchers and practitioners with the help of a broker has 
built trust and built relationships, thereby strengthening the partnership 
and supporting its success. 


Creating the conditions to support research use. The point of a 
research-practice partnership is to generate research that is used in practice. This 
is a straightforward goal, but it’s easy to stumble along the path to this outcome, 
particularly when key conditions that support research use aren’t in place. Two 
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conditions that brokers can directly influence are production of research that is 
likely to prove useful to practice partners and communication of research findings. 

Brokering to support research use through strategic research pro- 
duction. Practice partners may struggle to know which type of inquiry will 
be most valuable to them: research (a systematic investigation designed to con- 
tribute to generalizable knowledge) or a program evaluation (assessments of 
whether programs are doing what they are intended to). In the next case, Lila K. 
S. Goldstein describes a tool that her partnership, the NEERA, created to guide 
practitioners and highlight the important data confidentiality issues that may be 
associated with each approach. 


AMI SUPPOSED TO BE DOING A PROGRAM EVALUATION? 
A QUIZ TO NAVIGATE WHETHER TO CONDUCT RESEARCH 
OR AN EVALUATION 


Northwestern-Evanston Education Research Alliance (NEERA) 
Lila K. S. Goldstein 


Partnerships between universities and K-12 educational providers are 
rife with events, programs, and other activities. While many are specifi- 
cally associated with research activities, others arise for additional pur- 
poses such as service or mutual learning opportunities. Research-practice 
partnership (RPP) brokers are often asked to help both research- and 
practice-side partners navigate decisions on whether to pursue research 
on the various activities that link the research and practice organizations. 

The NEERA operates within Northwestern’s Office of Community 
Education Partnerships (OCEP), which facilitates a wide swath of pro- 
gramming connecting Northwestern and the Evanston school districts. 
The Northwestern student groups, faculty, and staff who create programs 
that bridge Northwestern and its district partners are often left wonder- 
ing, “Am I supposed to be doing a program evaluation?” The answers to 
this question can vary greatly. 

Some Northwestern affiliates may need to do a full research project: 
a systematic investigation designed to develop or contribute to generaliz- 
able knowledge around their programs and the people they serve. Some 
may only need to specifically evaluate, assure, or improve performance. 
Some may not need to systematically examine their program in a formal 
way at all. 
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Those who do need to evaluate their programs can also do so within 
a broader research project, and less formal evaluations and reflections 
can live alongside more formal investigations, as well. Defining whether 
the work is in the realm of research, program evaluation, or neither helps 
point people in the right direction. 

To this end, we developed the following BuzzFeed-style quiz, where 
the answers add together in the background to direct users to the right 
resources (Figure 5.5). 


This quiz can be used in a couple of ways. It can be posted on the 
RPP’s website, where it explains what kinds of projects it covers 
to provide direction on where to seek guidance, or it can be used to 
frame discussions and direct advice between brokers and program 
providers. 

(1) IRB: Do you have capacity for working through the Internal 
Review Board process for research approval? Capacity includes 
expertise, time, etc. 

(a) Yes. I am or my team is prepared to write an IRB proposal. 

(b) Maybe. I or my team could make the time or learn the skills 
necessary to do this if need be. 

(c) No. Not applicable for my event or program, or I do not have 
the capacity for this. 

(2) Time frame: Is there a clear beginning and end to this event or 
program or is it rolling/open-ended? 

(a) Yes, there is a single event or series of events with clear begin- 
ning and end points. 

(b) No. While there may be a clear beginning, there is no pro- 
jected end date/time. 

If yes to question 2, follow with: Recurrence: How likely is it that this 
event or program or something based on it will happen again in 
the future? 

(a) This is definitely happening again as planned. 

(b) This is definitely happening again, possibly with substantive 
changes. 

(c) If this goes well, it or something similar will happen again. 


Figure 5.5 A quiz to navigate whether to conduct research or something else 
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(d) This is unlikely to happen again in its current form, but we 
hope to learn from this for other programs or events. 
(e) This is unlikely to happen again. 
Funding: Does your funder request study, evaluation, or reporting? 
(a) Funder requires generalizable or publishable research based 
on this event or program. 
(b) Funder requires data-driven evaluation or report. 
(c) Funder requests data-driven evaluation and requires at least 
some kind of report. 
(d) Funder does not request data-driven evaluation but requests 
at least some kind of report. 
(e) Funder does not request any kind of report. 
(f) There is no funder. 
Learnings: How do you hope to learn from investigating this event 
or program? Select any that apply. 
(a) Ido not hope to investigate this program or event in any way. 
(b) I don’t know. 
(c) We are trying to determine or demonstrate whether this is 
feasible or possible. 
(d) We are hoping to improve this program or learn how to 
improve similar programs that will happen in the future. 
(e) We are hoping to learn about how this kind of program works for 
the kinds of people who are involved in it, maybe for publication. 
Answers 
e Research 
Brief definition: Systematic investigations designed to contribute to 
generalizable knowledge using private or identifiable information 
Important detail: Can also be used for program evaluation 
Need IRB approval: Yes 
Resource: Email ed_partnerships@northwestern.edu to learn more 
about doing research with community partners 
¢ Evaluation 
Brief definition: Assessments of whether programs are doing what 
they are intended to 
Important detail: Generally, not collecting private data 


Figure 5.5 A quiz to navigate whether to conduct research or something else 
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Need IRB approval: Unlikely, but email ed_partnerships@northwest 
ern.edu if you are unsure 

Resource: See this website (https://ocep.northwestern.edu/data- 
partnerships.html) for resources to get you started 

e No Investigation 

Brief definition: No systematic investigation needed 

Important detail: N/A 

Need IRB approval: No 

Resource: Email ocep@northwestern.edu for questions about con- 
ducting programs with community partners 

e Consult 

Are you in a pickle? Are you not sure what to do next? Maybe your 
funder requires research, but you do not have the capacity for writ- 
ing an IRB proposal. Maybe you do not have funding to accomplish 
the evaluation needed to get funding. Maybe you are just a little 
lost. But cheer up! We’re here to help. Email us at ed_partner- 
ships@northwestern.edu. 


Figure 5.5 (Continued) 


e Research. To complete research, users need funding and capacity to apply 
for IRB approval. If they have those two resources and either an expecta- 
tion or desire to do research, we point them in the research direction. 

e Program evaluation or no formal investigation. If users’ funders do 
not need research and the users do not want to or have capacity to do 
research, they will be directed either to program evaluation or to no 
formal investigation based on other factors. 

e Program evaluation. A program evaluation is only feasible if there is 
a clear time frame and supportive funding. Program evaluation will 
only be worthwhile if there is room to apply their learnings to that or 
similar programs. With those in place, reasons to do a program evalu- 
ation include a desire to improve or learn about feasibility of it or 
similar programs, a requirement from funders for data-driven report- 
ing, or a program recurrence that depends on documented success. 

e No formal investigation. If neither research nor formal program 
evaluation are feasible or worthwhile, or they are feasible but there 
is no driving reason to do either, we will direct users to no formal 
investigation. 
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e Consultation. Users who have reason to do a formal investigation but 
not the capacity, users who are required to investigate but have no idea 
what they might try to learn, or users who are otherwise in a pickle are 
directed to NEERA for help. 


Whether and how to try to learn from activities conducted across learning 
institutions, such as universities and K-12 educational providers, are ques- 
tions that will arise again and again. Brokers can use a quiz like this to 
help advise and direct the people who hope to bridge these organizations. 
Tips for making the most of this tool: 


e Use or revise it to serve as a framework for explaining what you need 
to have in place to conduct research or program evaluations and what 
the benefits can be. It does not have to be used as a quiz. 

e Determine ahead of time where you would direct people or what 
resources you will use to help people. 

e Many people will come to you thinking they know that they need to be 
doing research or program evaluation. Keep the factors this quiz asks 
about in mind as you advise them, because they may need redirection. 


Brokering to support research use through communication of 
research findings. Research that practitioners don’t know about by defi- 
nition won’t be used. One way to promote awareness, and therefore use, of 
research is to host a research roadshow, as Erin Baumgartner and Jessica Vasan 
from the Houston Education Research Consortium did throughout the Houston 
Independent School District. This took the form of a series of meetings to help 
staff understand why research might be useful for decision-making and to build 
awareness about specific projects and the research partnership as a whole. 


Va 


RESEARCH ROAD SHOWS 


Houston Education Research Consortium (HERC) 
Erin Baumgartner and Jessica Vasan 


Many research-practice partnerships (RPPs) face the challenge of incon- 
sistent awareness and knowledge about the partnership’s work on the 
practice side, especially when the practice partner is a large organiza- 
tion. The Houston Education Research Consortium (HERC) addressed 
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this challenge by offering a research roadshow to academic departments 
throughout the Houston Independent School District (HISD). 
The goals of the roadshow meetings were simple: 


e to help staff in departments across the district have a better under- 
standing of research, including how, when, and why to use it in 
decision-making 

e to share information about existing work being conducted by the dis- 
trict’s own research office 

e to make staff aware of the HERC partnership and the past and current 
research HERC has conducted with the district 

e to ensure departments were aware of how to request research 
support 


The meetings typically had eight to ten participants: a HERC associate 
director, an HISD/HERC research manager, the HISD director of the 
Research and Accountability office, and five to seven HISD staff mem- 
bers from a given department, including the department’s director. We 
structured the meeting agenda as follows: 


(1) a “do now” exercise for participants as they entered the session 
(“As we get settled, please jot down some responses to either or 
both of these questions: in the planning you do and the decisions 
you make in your work on behalf of HISD’s students, how do you 
use research? And/or: what does it mean to ensure your work is 
evidence-based?”’) 

(2) introductions 

(3) a review of the desired outcomes or goals of the session 

(4) a review of participants’ “do now” responses 

(5) an overview of the work that HERC has conducted in partnership 
with HISD, the research conducted by the HISD Research and 
Accountability office, and the process for requesting a study or pro- 
gram evaluation 

(6) wrap-up and questions from participants 


HERC partnership members also collaborated to create a facilitator’s 
agenda based on the above six sections of the agenda, which we used to 
help presenters clarify meeting goals, track meeting preparation tasks, 
and record participant input, confusion or concerns, and follow-up items. 
It also included relevant talking points and key takeaways for each sec- 
tion of the agenda to ensure consistency across meetings and facilitators. 
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One key learning for facilitators from the roadshow was that partici- 
pants define “research” quite broadly. In the “do now” exercise, we heard 
participants cite anecdotal evidence, raw data outputs, and quantitative 
and qualitative analyses included in published research literature. Another 
challenge that facilitators foresaw but did not explicitly address was the 
variation in levels of familiarity with the research department’s work, the 
partnership, and research in general. We plan to differentiate for levels of 
knowledge and experience within and across groups in future roadshow 
sessions. 


A condition limiting research use is that researchers often struggle to write 
summaries of their work in an accessible format and style. In collaboration with 
Jeff Archer of Knowledge Design Partners, Jessica Holter from the Tennessee 
Education Research Alliance looked to solve this problem by creating a guided 
interview process that helps the researcher articulate the key takeaways from 
their work and why the topic is important, as well as how the study might be 
misinterpreted and what it can’t tell us. 


AN INITIAL INTERVIEW GUIDE FOR WRITING POLICY 
BRIEFS 


Tennessee Education Research Alliance (TERA) 
Jessica Holter 


Education researchers and those in the practice and policy space often 
do not speak the same language, making it challenging to build a shared 
understanding around the findings and implications of important research 
studies. Researchers tend to focus on how a particular study advances 
the field, while practitioners and policymakers often want to know how 
research can inform specific actions to solve pressing problems. This dis- 
connect is one reason why writing a useful research brief is so difficult. In 
collaboration with Jeff Archer of Knowledge Design Partners, the TERA 
developed a series of brief-writing tools designed to help make sense of 
the research early on in the writing process. On our team, these tools are 
used by those who serve as a brief’s primary author when the author is 
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not the researcher (typically a graduate assistant or a research analyst). 
As TERA’s Communications Director, I also use these tools when I edit 
briefs written directly by a researcher. 

One of these tools is the Initial Interview (Tennessee Education 
Research Alliance, n.d.), a structured conversation with a researcher 
about the key takeaways from a specific study, guided by a set of ques- 
tions designed to prompt the researcher to formulate explanations meant 
for a policymaker or practitioner audience. We structured the line of 
inquiry around the key takeaways that policymakers or practitioners 
should understand from a particular study or set of studies. The guid- 
ing questions we use in these initial interviews are aimed at clarifying 
and supporting these key takeaways. For example, the interviewer will 
ask how the researcher would explain both the research process and the 
findings to a non-research audience. We ask them to explain how big or 
small a difference is in non-statistical terms, focusing not only on how a 
result should be interpreted but also on how it might be misinterpreted. 
At this early point, the interviewer also hones in on what kind of visual 
representation might best convey a finding to someone who is unfamiliar 
with statistics. 

Though still a work in progress, our Initial Interview process has helped 
ensure that by the time we share the briefs in draft form with our partners 
at the state education department, we have already wrestled with how to 
communicate the brief’s key findings to non-research audiences. This ena- 
bles TERA‘s partners to focus their reactions and feedback on possible 
implications from the research instead of trying to also sort out its meaning. 


Tips for Conducting Initial Interviews (Appendix P) 


e Schedule a 45- to 60-minute interview with the researcher to make 
sure you have ample time to really dig into the important questions 
without feeling rushed. 

e Prepare in advance for the interview by reading each study carefully 
with the guiding questions in mind and adjusting questions as needed 
to get the most out of the one-on-one time with the researcher. 

e Share the interview questions ahead of time with researchers so they 
know what is coming and can start to think about their work in terms 
of its key takeaways. 
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e During the interview, repeat back what you heard the researcher say to 
check your own understanding and interpretation. 

e If possible, record the interview so you have a full record of the conversa- 
tion for your reference later. Taking notes, facilitating a conversation, and 
interviewing is tough! (It can also help to have a note-taker in the room.) 

e Let the questions guide the conversation, but don’t use them as a script 
that you follow verbatim. Dig in deeper with probing questions where 
you need to and skip questions that may not be as relevant. 


Confronted with the same problem of how to translate existing academic 
work, Beth Vaade, Brianne Monahan, and Amanda Kruger of the MEP took a 
similar approach to TERA’s Initial Interview process but added in collaboration 
with the district’s research office and with practitioners as a double-check on 
clarity and utility. 


CREATING AN ACCESSIBLE PRACTITIONER BRIEF FROM 
AN ACADEMIC RESEARCH PAPER 


Madison Education Partnership 
Beth Vaade, Brianne Monahan, and Amanda Kruger 


The MEP has brought together the MMSD and the WCER at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin—Madison in a research-practice partnership since 2016. 
As an established RPP, MEP staff and researchers have produced over 
20 reports, briefs, and other communications, all posted to its website. 
All MEP directed-work has a district author and sponsored work has a 
MMSD contact point who reviews any outgoing research publications or 
briefs in addition to the work being reviewed by the MEP governance bod- 
ies, WCER director, and MMSD superintendent. While all MEP reports, 
summaries, and memos are written with the goal of being understood by 
a lay audience, MEP also has supported formal research papers following 
academic writing conventions. 

Recently, one of our supported researchers from the University of 
Wisconsin—Madison shared a new academic publication she authored 
about the relationship between family engagement strategies in 4-year-old 
kindergarten (4K) and student outcomes in literacy and social-emotional 
skill development. Upon review, we knew the findings would be of interest 
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to the MMSD community, but they would struggle to read the academic 
article and understand how the findings apply to their classroom commu- 
nities. And if they never read it, they could not use the findings. 

Our solution was to employ an existing method — a practitioner- 
targeted research product — but create it collaboratively using a new pro- 
cess for our partnership through a brokering role. We enlisted the help of 
two members of the district’s research and innovation (R&I) team to cre- 
ate a practitioner-facing research brief, “How Does Family Engagement 
Influence Outcomes for 4K Students?” (Madison Education Partnership, 
n.d.). As frequent MEP collaborators, two of our R&I team members 
were uniquely positioned to help the researcher and MEP communicate 
this work in MMSD. 

To create this brief, R&I team members employed the following steps: 


(1) First, the R&I team members met with the UW researcher to confirm 
their understanding of the key findings and most important implica- 
tions for district practitioners. 

(2) Then, the R&I team drafted a three-page brief, including a high-level 
summary of study research questions, methods, and findings, plus two 
sections geared at elevating practitioner agency when explaining the 
research. 

(3) MEP then paid teachers and a school principal small incentives 
($25 checks) to review the new brief over a two-week time span and 
provide feedback about the brief’s utility for a practitioner audi- 
ence. The R&I team sent a list of specific questions for teachers and 
a principal to respond to and guide their review (see Figure 5.6). 
MEP’s project manager selected several members of MMSD’‘s 
4K from different roles and spaces who had participated in prior 
MEP research projects and who were target users of the research 
findings. 

(4) The feedback from respondents enabled the R&I team to clarify the 
brief and was particularly helpful in understanding how practitioners 
viewed the reflection and “extra credit” portions of the brief. 


The brief ran in the MMSD Administrator Bulletin and Board of Edu- 
cation weekly newsletter, which could be accessed by school-based leaders 
to share with their staff members. While the same barriers to access may 
still be present due to the dissemination strategies available to the team 
at the time of publication, the involvement of 4K practitioners through- 
out the brief development process resulted in a product that was clearly 
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e Does the format and language used in this brief strike the right 
level for practitioners — accessible, while also pushing thinking 
about research and 4K practices? 

e From your perspective, is there a clear story being told about the 
research rationale and its findings? 

e What about the research and brief, if anything, either resonates or 
seems surprising based on your experience? 

e Does the “How Can I Think About This Research” section help you 
reflect and consider your own practice in light of this research? 

e Is the “Extra Credit” section on statistics and standard deviations 
interesting? Helpful or confusing? Unnecessary or a value-add? 


Figure 5.6 Guiding questions for practitioner review of 4K brief 


focused on the study findings most germane to the practice environment, 
avoided jargon, and emphasized readers’ agency in drawing implications 
from the research for their own understanding and application. In addi- 
tion, the process of collaboratively developing the brief between R&I staff, 
the researcher, the MEP project manager, and 4K teachers created addi- 
tional connections within the partnership to build on in future work. 

Tips for making the most of the tool: 


e Leverage the expertise of your practice-side partners. Having the 
R&I team lead the research brief-writing process led to not only a 
better brief, but also a stronger relationship between UW and MMSD 
staff. 

e Engage with practitioners outside of the partnership. Our best feed- 
back came from teachers and principals who weren’t familiar with the 
research and engaged an audience outside of the administration. 

e Know your audience. Be realistic about what engages your audience. 
How much time do they have to read the work? What would they take 
away from it? Test your assumptions by integrating members of your 
target audience into your review process to ensure your finished prod- 
uct reflects their expertise, needs, and perspectives. 

e Create a clear plan with intermediate steps and due dates. Lay out 
what you need to do and by when early on, and communicate clearly 
throughout the process to stay on track. 
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Another challenge with research use is that research products often don’t make 
clear what an initiative looks like when done well, and how that’s different from 
typical implementation. Laura Booker and Nate Schwartz from the Tennessee 
Department of Education developed a strategy that helps with this: contrasting 
case studies that are selected specifically to illustrate these differences, creating 
concrete examples that resonate with practitioners. 


A 
CONTRASTING CASE STUDIES 


Tennessee Department of Education 
Dr. Laura Booker and Dr. Nate Schwartz 


State and district staff value deliverables that they can immediately put to 
use. In Tennessee, after struggling for several years with the right approach 
to illustrative case studies, we found that our partners particularly liked 
research reports that featured contrasting cases that could be adapted as 
tools for staff professional development. 

For example, one of our team’s projects focused on understanding 
and evaluating district implementation plans for our state Response to 
Instruction and Intervention (RTI?) initiative. After conducting interviews 
with leaders in schools where there had been more and less progress in 
shifting student learning trajectories, the team wrote four short case 
studies — two from the “big movers” and two from the “small movers” — 
illustrating key themes that emerged. These contrasting case studies were 
used by the department’s staff in professional development sessions with 
hundreds of district and school administrators across the state. Adminis- 
trators read the studies and reflected on key differences in the four sto- 
ries. The two “big mover” cases were also included in a public report 
(Tennessee Department of Education, 2016a) that was printed and widely 
distributed. 

We used a similar strategy to bring to life the nuances of a research 
report on elementary literacy. After conducting observations of early 
grades reading classrooms, the team wrote “A Tale of Two Classrooms” 
(Tennessee Department of Education, 2016b), which was included in a 
broader report released by the state. This piece describes two different 
first-grade classrooms using different instructional strategies to teach the 
same concepts. Immediately, we heard from instructional coaches across 
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the state that they were using this section of the report in professional 
development sessions with teachers to help them think through their own 
instructional practices. The cases were so popular that the team also cre- 
ated an additional more specific set of contrasting vignettes (Tennessee 
Department of Education, 2017) in another literacy report two years 
later. The stories were grounded in actual observations of specific class- 
rooms, but they incorporated details from a wide range of observations to 
better illustrate the main research findings. 

As this strategy developed, our team improved at building the devel- 
opment of contrasting vignettes and case studies into our project time- 
lines. In some instances, our case studies were developed for internal use, 
and at other times, they were developed once the partnerships decided 
to publish research findings more widely. We kept a number of guidelines 
in mind: 


e Plan research with case studies/vignettes in mind so that you can allow 
time for data collection activities that will capture the kinds of details 
about the program or topic of interest that make the illustration real. 
Many “cases” included in research reports tend to feel generic, and 
they lose the journalistic quality that makes readers want to know 
more. 

e Focus on key differences across cases. The intent here is to highlight the 
possible choices available to your audience and to highlight justifica- 
tions for making particular choices. 

e Avoid obvious conclusions. If the things you are describing feel like 
common sense, then a vignette is unnecessary. Instead, highlight the 
areas where subjects were forced into difficult choices and illustrate 
stronger and weaker ways of dealing with these choices. 

e Think about whether and how you will preserve anonymity (especially 
important for the non-ideal cases). 

e Consider your key audience and the practices you are hoping the 
research might influence. Look for dissemination opportunities (pro- 
fessional development workshops, etc.) that will provide this audience 
with time to thoughtfully engage with your findings. Think about activi- 
ties during these events to promote the kinds of engagement that leads 
to meaningful change. 

e Inwritten materials, provide guiding questions for educators that allow 
for thoughtful engagement with case studies. 
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NOTE 


1 A deeper examination of what constitutes high-quality evidence for educa- 
tional decision-making is presented in Ming & and Goldenberg’s (2021) 
“Research Worth Using” framework. 
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Chapter 6 


Cases Describing 
Brokering to Strengthen 
Partnerships 


The crux of RPP brokers’ work sits in their efforts to build and strengthen their 
partnerships. As described in Chapter 5, RPP brokers spend a good amount of 
time brokering to support the partners or the individuals working in these part- 
nerships. But much of the work RPP brokers do relates to strengthening the part- 
nership itself, given that these partnerships occur in an organizational space that 
none of the participants in and of themselves structure and lead. Consequently, 
brokers spend the bulk of their time bridging the organizational differences 
through boundary spanning practices (Penuel et al., 2015; Farrell et al., 2022) 
and creating what Farrell and colleagues (2022) refer to as “boundary infra- 
structure” (pp. 198—200). Brokers spend a lot of time building, maintaining, 
and strengthening RPPs as a third space where partners can work together on 
research production and use. 

When we asked leaders in the RPP field to build cases about the tools and 
actions they take to support RPP work, many of the cases sat within the cat- 
egory of brokering to strengthen the partnership. As we described in Chapter 3, 
we think of this type of brokering as 1) developing partnership governance and 
administrative structure, 2) designing processes and communication routines, 
and 3) assessing and continuously improving the partnership. We also see all the 
work RPP brokers do, including the work to strengthen the partnership, as mak- 
ing room for equity in both process and outcome, which inherently means man- 
aging power dynamics in partnerships (e.g., potentially giving more resources to 
perspectives and priorities that historically have been sidelined) and interrupting 
racism and other systemic injustices (e.g., challenging normative or status quo 
partnership structures and systems that reinforce racism like having RPPs teams 
who are not representative of the student groups they are trying to support with 
their research). 

In this chapter, we present a set of cases written by brokers in the field that 
relate to each of the components of brokering to strengthen the partnership. As 
seen in Figure 6.1, we present each subtheme under brokering to strengthen 
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Developing partnership governance and 
administrative structures 


Designing processes and communications 
routines 


Assessing and continuously improving the 
partnership 


Figure 6.1 Brokering to strengthen partnerships 


partnerships: governance and administrative structures, processes and communi- 
cation routines, and assessment and continuous improvement. Under each sub- 
theme we organize the cases according to more specific headings that relate to 
broker actions like creating DUAs or meeting routines. Then, we provide a short 
description of each case so readers can understand the content of the case and 
how it relates to practical actions brokers take to strengthen partnerships. The 
cases are signified by larger text boxes and title, author names, and their respec- 
tive RPPs are acknowledged. 


CASES ABOUT BROKERS DEVELOPING PARTNERSHIP 
GOVERNANCE AND ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURES 


Partnership governance and administrative structures involve brokers taking 
action to develop data infrastructure and agreements, establish research agendas, 
and create partnership agreements (often involving vision statements). Here we 
present cases addressing each, exemplifying these broker actions. 


Data Infrastructure and Agreements. A DUA specifies the conditions 
under which data are being shared and the requirements researchers must fol- 
low around data confidentiality and privacy. They are an essential legal backbone 
behind any project where data, whether qualitative or quantitative, are being 
shared for research purposes. Jorge Ruiz de Velasco provided an example from 
the Youth Data Archive at the John Gardner Center at Stanford University. 
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Va 


DATA USE AGREEMENTS 


Youth Data Archive, John Gardner Center at Stanford University? 
Jorge Ruiz de Velasco, PhD, JD 


The DUA is a formal agreement that memorializes how researchers will 
obtain access to, transfer, and safeguard data protected by state and fed- 
eral privacy laws. Beyond the legal formalities, a DUA can also be the 
“first handshake” that builds trust and lays the groundwork with partners 
about what they might want to learn, who you are, and how seriously you 


will protect their data and observe ethical standards for research.” 


A DUA is also a good place to put into words the central purpose of 


the collaborative and may often include a specification of the research 


question(s). This elaboration of purpose can suggest the new knowledge 
and program improvement benefits that may justify any inherent risks to 
protected subjects. Consequently, the DUA can serve as a foundation for 
an IRB application, where necessary. 

Some tips for writing DUAs: 


e Which projects require DUAs? It is prudent, if not always a legal 
requirement, to have a DUA in any case where researchers plan to 
acquire data with a student or teacher name, number, or any other 
information that can be traced back to a specific person. 

e Who “owns” the data? This question can be settled in the DUA and 
generally relates to the authority the researcher/research organi- 
zation seeks with respect to the acquired data. In some cases, data 
may be transferred to researchers in order to create a database for a 
long-term, open-ended research or evaluation agenda that is not time- 
delimited but otherwise approved by IRB. In those cases, the researcher 
will co-own the data, and the DUA should make plain that the legal 
requirement to protect the privacy of human subjects will outlive any 
time-limited DUA or research-practice partnership. 

In most cases, however, researchers act as agents for their partners 
and in the service of a specific, time-delimited and negotiated set of 
research questions; practice partners always own their data. As such, 
the DUA makes clear that the practice partner has the right to demand 
the destruction/erasure of administrative (raw) data previously trans- 
ferred and that authority to use the data be terminated under terms 
spelled out in the DUA. Clarifying the practice partner’s data owner- 
ship provides reassurance that researchers will not use legally protected 
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administrative data to pursue an independent research agenda without 
prior written approval. 

e Ongoing Training. It is important to train new staff on DUA procedures. 
One way to operationalize this is to develop and to regularly update 
DUA templates (Appendix J) and partner communication protocols 
for the DUA development process, including a one-page overview 
(Appendix K) and correspondence templates (Appendix L). These tem- 
plates can be used to onboard new researchers, educate stakeholders, 
standardize communications, and update team members. 

e Periodically align DUA language with IT security developments. With 
rapid changes in how organizations manage and secure data electroni- 
cally, periodic review of internal data use protocols by IT experts is 
critical. Improved encryption for laptops and greater control over the 
security procedures of third-party data storage providers like Google 
Drive and Box Drive have enabled organizations to approve those meth- 
ods/devices for transfer and, in some cases, for long-term data archiv- 
ing. But that is not true in all cases, so it is important to check with IT! 

e The DUA template. The DUA template (Appendix J) focuses on quanti- 
tative (administrative records) data but can be adapted to describe how 
researchers will protect qualitative data (e.g., digital recordings and written 
records of interviews, focus groups, direct observation notes, and surveys). 


Another case demonstrating efforts to administratively manage RPP data 
infrastructure is Adam Corson’s description of a Chicago Public Schools data dic- 
tionary to be used across multiple RPPs, which helped the partnership to develop 
common understandings about data definitions. 


CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS DATA DICTIONARY WIKI 


University of Chicago (Consortium on School Research, Chapin Hall, 

Education Labs, Inclusive Economy Lab, National Opinion Research 

Center), Northwestern University (School of Education and Social 

Policy), American Institute for Research, The Learning Partnership. 
Adam Corson 


When multiple research partners and district departments work with 
the same data, how can you ensure that everyone uses consistent data 
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definitions? The Chicago Public Schools Data Liaison created a data dic- 
tionary (data wiki), with support from the University of Chicago Consor- 
tium on School Research, to record and maintain key information. Most 
data questions can be answered by looking at the data dictionary first, 
saving valuable time for researchers and practitioners alike. 

Overall, the wiki details roughly 30 data sets frequently used by 
researchers. The level of detail in the data dictionary varies depending on 
the respective data set; district information will be much more detailed 
compared to data sets from state or charter sources (including informa- 
tion on state-administered assessments). For example, the wiki page for 
the Illinois Assessment of Readiness (IAR) only contains a list of vari- 
ables, a link to the IAR section of the Illinois State Board of Education 


Jump Search 


J Edit | | Attach 


Tags: create new tag , view all tags 
Welcome to the CPS Data Documentation Wiki 


+ Welcome to the CPS Data Documentation Wiki 
+ Introduction 
+ Sections 


+ Fast Links 


Introduction 


Welcome to the collaborative data dictionary for CPSI This wiki is intended to provide context and clarifying information about CPS data extracts and files to CPS 
research staff, as well as to external partners from the Consortium on Chicago School Research, Chapin Hall, and the UChicago Urban Labs. Before you jump in to 
using it, please make note of a few things: 


Important Announcements 


* (10/8/20) SY21 CPS Research Guidelines have been published. Please note, in an effort to both support impactful research and to maintain the health and 
safety of our communities, there will be no in-person research activities during SY21. Primary data collection and evaluation of new research proposals will 
be limited to online, virtual, and remote methods and tools subject to approval. For questions or clarifications on this guidence, please reach out to 


~ Reference Materials and Inquiries 


+ Reference Materials and Inquiries 
+ CPS Documents 
+ Public ISBE Documents 
+ Data Tutorials 
+ Data Exploration Inquiries 
+ Policy Questions 
+ Interpreting Codes/Abbreviations 
4 Testing and Assessments 
+ Other 
+ Reference Documents 
+ Key Dates in CPS Calendar 
+ Comments 


This page is home to the answers to ad hoc questions, the documentation from tutorials and presentations, and general reference documents provided by CPS for the 
use of researchers. New questions are always welcome! 


Looking for information on how to request actual data files? Visit the Data Requests page! 


Figure 6.2 Screenshots of the Chicago Public School Data Wiki 
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website, and links to previous assessments used by the state that are 
recorded in the wiki. 

The Chicago Public Schools (CPS) data dictionary has become a valu- 
able trove of institutional knowledge since the district does not keep its 
own central data dictionary. As seen in Figure 6.2, the wiki provides a 
number of resources, including: 


e information about data sets such as changes in data sets across years 
or variable descriptions — the type of information often lost when key 
employees depart — and information about data origin, usage, and 
format 

e templates for both scopes of work and amendments to data-sharing 
agreements with the district 

e tutorials on a range of district tools (like the annual Student Voice 
survey or the implementation of a new postsecondary planning tool) 
and links to guidance documents from CPS, the Illinois State Board of 
Education, and State/Federal Student Privacy Laws (i.e., FERPA and 
ISSRA) 

e slide decks and notes from training sessions for partner organizations 
researchers regarding CPS data and systems (i.e., how data gets from 
the classroom to the central office to the external researcher) 


$ 


The wiki has helped researchers and practitioners involved in partnership 
work in a number of ways. First, the data dictionary mitigates the loss of 
institutional knowledge about the data set. Second, the data dictionary 
assists researchers seeking to understand data sets more quickly so they 
can produce informed and timely analysis. As researchers are co-developing 
research questions with district partners, the wiki is frequently referenced, 
especially when drafting scopes of work with the district. Lastly, most 
data questions can be answered by looking at the data dictionary first, 
saving valuable time for researchers and practitioners alike. 


Partnership Agreements. Virtually all research-practice partnerships 
that have developed beyond the early phase have agreed on two documents that 
are central to codifying their governance structures: a DUA (described ear- 
lier) and partnership agreement that includes their vision, approach to working 
together, and sometimes their research agenda. The partnership vision spells 
out the intentions behind the partnership: what work they plan to do together 
and why. This often includes a detailed research agenda: a formal codification 
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of the question-generating process described in earlier sections, or some agree- 
ment about the structures for decision-making and working together. Similar to 
an MOU, but different from a DUA, partnership agreements are usually non- 
binding but are useful as a reference for making daily decisions about the work of 
the RPP. Co-creation of a partnership agreement like this can help strengthen the 
partnership as well, as Devin Corrigan, Dr. Norma Ming, and Dr. Emily Ozer 
found by doing this work with the San Francisco Unified—UC Berkeley partner- 
ship (please see full case included in Chapter 4). 

Some RPPs refer to their partnership agreements as a commitment document 
outlining the norms and routines participants need to adhere to when working in 
an RPP. Brokers use commitment documents to develop understanding with new 
participants they are onboarding or when making decisions about who receives 
funding and resources from the RPP given their level of commitment to the RPP. 

The Northwestern-Evanston Education Research Alliance (NEERA) created a 
commitment agreement that new researchers must sign upon starting a project with 
the partner districts. Rather than focusing on legal documentation, it instead focuses 
on the intents and commitments the partnership has around how the partners work 
together. They use the agreement to build a shared identity and culture, as well as to 
reduce the onboarding work when new researchers begin. 


c 
CAN I GET THAT IN WRITING? CODIFYING RESEARCHER 
COMMITMENTS 


Northwestern-Evanston Education Research Alliance (NEERA) 
Lila K. S. Goldstein 


Researchers’ and practitioners’ expectations about research partnerships 
are often out of sync. Relationships between researchers and practition- 
ers too easily default to researchers pitching their ideas to practitioners, 
and practitioners feeling like the research is a yes or no proposition. To set 
clear expectations for all partners and support a mutually beneficial part- 
nership, the NEERA created a partnership agreement (see Appendix M) 
that each new set of researchers must sign upon embarking on a research 
project with our partner districts. 

NEERA began in 2017 after years of less formal relationships 
among Northwestern University and the school districts in Evanston, 
Illinois. Those forming the partnership early on had experience working 
in research-practice partnerships (RPPs) and research alliances. While 
many RPPs house a specific and largely unchanging set of researchers 
working with community partners on individual problems of practice, 
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our research alliance sets up an infrastructure for a variety of research- 
ers to work with community partners on a series of issues. Because our 
structure meant that we would frequently be onboarding new researchers 
who may be less familiar with partnership work, we decided to develop 
a partnership agreement to define, formalize, and make transparent our 
expectations of what it means for any researcher who does work as part 
of this partnership. 

While memorandum of understanding (MOUs), data-sharing agree- 
ments, and other legal documents set forth expectations for partnership, 
a partnership agreement may be more or less detailed than those other 
sorts of documents. It does not carry any legal weight, so it can be less 
detailed, taking a more conversational tone and allowing more flexibility 
for change. What it contains more of, however, is concrete detail on how to 
conduct a partnership relationship and the reasoning behind that. 

Our partnership agreement begins with the mission of our organiza- 
tion. It then details what we expect researchers to commit to doing both 
broadly, like ensuring reliability of research through appropriate super- 
vision of inexperienced researchers, and more specifically, like collabo- 
rating with practitioners from design through publication. For the latter, 
we include specific examples such as soliciting feedback from districts 
on feasible randomization levels or selecting representative cohorts. The 
thread through all of these commitments is collaboration and open com- 
munication with practitioners, NEERA staff, and other researchers. This is 
the core of the partnership agreement. Subsequent pages detail the steps 
for applying to conduct specific research projects, where we keep data 
and how data are transferred and accessed, suggestions for collaboration 
and partnership (e.g., sample check-in timelines and feedback solicitation 
processes), and more details on the district’s Office of Community Educa- 
tion Partnerships (OECP). 

This partnership agreement is available through the NEERA and OCEP 
websites to all Northwestern affiliates. We regard it as a living document 
and strive to update it as needed to best reflect our partners’ needs and 
best communicate our expectations for researchers. 

Tips for using this tool: 


e Share this agreement in a one-on-one meeting between you as a broker 
and the researcher, ideally before or after the first meeting with school 
district leaders. 
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e Refer to the principles of the agreement in larger partnership meetings 
so researchers are aware of these principles beyond just reading and 
signing the agreement. 

e Use the principles in the agreement for coaching, and refer to the 
agreement when you are coaching the researchers about their work in 
partnership. 


Research Agendas. We included two more cases describing the develop- 
ment of a research agenda, as this is a part of RPP governance that is revisited 
and revised often as the RPP develops maturity. A research agenda outlines 
the priorities of the RPP members for conducting research and historically has 
centered research aligned to the outcome the RPP is focused on improving in 
the practice partners context. Here we present Joy Lesnick and Alyn Turner’s 
approach within the Philadelphia Education Research Consortium for developing 
a research agenda. 


7 


DEVELOPING A RESEARCH AGENDA 


Philadelphia Education Research Consortium (PERC) 
Joy Lesnick and Alyn Turner 


One of the key balancing acts for RPP brokers is helping partners develop 
a mutually beneficial research agenda that all partners are interested in 
and committed to pursuing together. How can RPPs create a research 
agenda that balances internal interests and needs with external expertise 
and capacity? 

At the Philadelphia Education Research Consortium, we develop a 
research agenda by beginning with two separate brainstorming meetings: 
one with staff from the district’s Office of Research and Evaluation and 
one with staff from Research for Action, the district’s research partner. 
The district staff use the information we have to identify possible projects 
that fulfill three conditions: 1) the results will be of interest or use to 
program offices and district leadership (whether they know it yet or not); 
2) there is available data that can be easily shared with our partners; 
and 3) the results of a research project will still be useful when they are 
available. It is important to us that all three conditions are met when 
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identifying possible projects, as it is essential to the success of the pro- 
ject. Meanwhile, the Research for Action team reviews the previous work 
conducted by the partnership, alongside available research from external 
sources, to develop a list of possible projects. The team then splits into 
groups to create a list of possible projects with a brief description of the 
rationale/utility for each project. The team ensures that these possible 
projects build on the research team’s prior interests and that the partner- 
ship has the capacity to support this work. 

Next, staff from the district’s Office of Research and Evaluation and 
staff from Research for Action meet together to discuss which projects to 
take on for the year. We put all of the ideas together and identify the top 
tier, second tier, and save-for-later priorities. The practice-side research 
team is largely responsible for identifying the priorities based on their 
knowledge of the district and program office needs. We also start to 
sketch out who from the partnership will lead and work on each project, 
what additional buy-in is needed from internal and external stakehold- 
ers and funders, what the timeline is for project completion, and how the 
results will be shared and incorporated into existing district processes. 
This process usually takes two hours. 

After that meeting, Research for Action creates a summary of their 
understanding of the discussion and priorities for district review with the 
goal of aligning the expectations of the district and Research for Action. 
Once an attempt is made to impose more structure to the topics — opera- 
tionalizing questions into projects details like what research questions will 
we pursue, using which methods and data sources, in what time frame — a 
round of revisions is usually needed to clarify nuances in the research top- 
ics and confirm how they intersect with the district’s information needs 
and RFA researchers’ interests. Once we settle on an agreed set of projects 
for the year (usually two or three), project leads begin working through 
the details, typically on a staggered basis. 

This case demonstrates how brokers support the development of part- 
nership infrastructure by: 


e using inside district information, access to school district partners, and 
knowledge of available data to identify partnership projects that are 
both important and feasible 

e creating shared buy-in for the annual partnership research agenda. 
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Here is another case describing a process used for developing a research agenda 
involving a state education agency, from an RPP where they prefer to blind their 
RPP name. It demonstrates how researchers’ skills can be used to facilitate the 
process by analyzing state agency plans, and it also describes a process of using 
voting to prioritize research in the agenda. 


ESTABLISHING A PARTNERSHIP IDENTITY AND 
CULTURE 


[Name of RPP blinded] 
Ashley Pierson, Maria Cristina Limlingan, Tim Speth, Molly Branson- 
Thayer, and Gail Joseph 


When forming a research-practice partnership (RPP), the process of 
developing a research agenda or learning agenda provides opportunities 
to build partnership identity and culture. Researchers and practitioners 
work together to co-create a research agenda and establish norms for the 
partnership. 

Part of a nationally funded strategy focused on preschool program 
improvement, this partnership began in 2018 between two research organi- 
zations and a practice organization at the state level. The overarching goal 
of this RPP was for researchers to provide key information and facilitate 
continuous quality improvement with practice partners to improve the 
quality of preschool education in the state. The research agenda for this 
RPP was co-constructed by state agency staff and research staff in the 
fall of 2018 and refined throughout 2019 with input from state agency 
staff and other stakeholders. 

A research agenda or learning agenda is a set of prioritized research 
questions that guides the work of the research-practice partnership over a 
set time frame, typically a year or more. Ideally, the research agenda will 
be co-constructed by practice and research partners working together. 
In this partnership, the researchers developed a six-step process (see 
Figure 6.3) to engage practice partners in co-constructing the research 
agenda. During this process, the partnership identity and culture began to 
be formed, and norms, roles, and expectations were established between 
and among researchers and practitioners. The process sought and included 
input from staff within the practice agency who worked across the state 
and had varied amounts of decision-making power. This was intentional 
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to help create buy-in both from agency leadership as well as agency staff 
responsible for the day-to-day work related to the research agenda. 

First, researchers reviewed and translated relevant state agency docu- 
ments (such as a strategic plan) to develop a list of 23 potential research 
questions. After feedback from key practice partners, the list was nar- 
rowed down to ten questions to ensure there was no duplication with other 
ongoing state efforts. 

Second, researchers facilitated a collective discussion with a core group 
of state agency staff and external partners to determine the criteria for 
prioritizing these research questions. The criteria decided upon through a 
voting process were feasibility (the research question can be answered in 
the timeframe of the project), impact (how much the research question 
will help inform the initiative), and political will (the research will be sup- 
ported by and inform the work of the legislative body). 

Third, state agency staff rated the ten potential research questions 
using the selected criteria through an online survey to practice partners 
(see Figure 6.4). This step could also be done in person during a meeting, 
though the online format in this case allowed additional state agency staff 
to participate, creating more buy-in across the agency. 

Fourth, researchers developed study plans to address the research 
questions. Then, both practice and research partners met to finalize the 
research agenda questions by sharing the results of the voting and dis- 
cussing the research plans for each of the selected questions. Based on 
feedback at this step, the research partners then revised and finalized the 
research agenda and shared it back to the group. 

The formalized voting and rating processes used in developing the 
research agenda, as well as the clear documentation of the process and 
the steps, helped to establish clear expectations and participation norms. 
These processes also helped begin to form the identity of the partner- 
ship as one that is inclusive, where practitioners from multiple levels and 
departments of an agency make clear decisions about research priorities 
with guidance from researchers. 

This case demonstrates how brokers help establish a partnership iden- 
tity and culture through: 


e following a clear and inclusive process that gives agency and voice to 
practice partners 
e establishing meeting norms and decision-making processes 
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Learning Agenda Process Steps 
September 20, 2018 
July 2018 


Translate self-assessment, workplans, strategic priorities 
1 into potential research topics and questions 

Research partner takes workplan and self-assessment information, strategic 

plans/initiative overview, and the draft learning agenda created from 

discussion at the conference and translates into potential research topics and 

questions 


August 2018 


Select criteria (Meeting 1 - Aug. 9) 

Group reviews criteria suggested by research partner, adds additional criteria 
2 if desired, and ranks criteria that will be used to help prioritize research 

questions (criteria could include feasibility, data availability, resources needed, 

impact level, timeframe, etc.) 


September 2018 
3 Prioritize research topics/questions (Online — Sept. 12-19) 


Group ranks topics/questions based on selected criteria, with an online survey o— 
option to allow for participation in decision-making by those unable to attend 0 =—— 


Develop study plans for learning agenda 
4. Research partner reviews and consolidates prioritized research questions, Dl 
reviews data availability, and develops study plans to address prioritized 
research questions 


Review and confirm learning agenda (Meeting 2 - Sept. 24) oF) | 


5 Group reviews the potential studies that can address prioritized research 000 
questions, prioritizes studies to pursue, and confirms learning agenda cca | 
October 2018 
Finalize learning agenda 
6 Research partner finalizes the learning agenda document and disseminates 
agenda back to the group 


Icon credits: translate by luca fruzza; selection by Ben Davis; prioritization list by Vytautas Alech; Research by Aneeque 
Ahmed; group by Rakesh; Document by Satisfactory (all from the Noun Project) 


Figure 6.3 Document shared with practice partners that outlines process 


e generating a record of the research agenda process that serves as a 
foundation for the partnership and a reference to orient new partner- 
ship staff 
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Potential Research Questions 


Summary 
RQ number Topic 
RQ] Workforce education & training 
RQ2 Dual-language learner outreach 
RQ3 Language acquisition 
= RQ4 Strategies for culturally & linguistically 
= appropriate instruction 
È RQ5 Current training effectiveness 
m RQ6 Preschool practices 
RQ7 Using data 
RQ8 Increasing inclusion 
RQ9 Individualization of child goals and 
curriculum 
RQ10 Delivery of special education services 


Impact 


Figure 6.4 Voting information from step 3 ranked on criteria selected in step 2 


Secondarily, the case exemplifies how brokers can build relationships 
through trust-building meetings guided by a clear process for co-creation 
of a research agenda, as well as how brokers can develop partnership 
infrastructure in the co-created research agenda and the documented pro- 
cess of generating the agenda. 


DESIGNING PROCESSES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
ROUTINES 


Partnership processes and communication routines involve brokers taking action 
to establish meeting routines, conference and event designs, norms and values, 
and channels for internal and external communications. Here we present cases 
addressing each exemplifying these broker actions. 


Meeting Routines. Meeting routines can span from weekly to annual. The 
Boston P-3 Partnership conducts weekly check-ins with a standard agenda to 
keep work moving on all elements of their partnership, including data collec- 
tion, coding, and interpretation. They found that the weekly cadence helped 
keep the work top of mind even during the shift to fully virtual work during 
the pandemic. 
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WEEKLY PROJECT CHECK-INS WITH STANDARD 
AGENDAS 


Boston P-3 Partnership 
Annie Taylor 


Regular, transparent communication between research and practice part- 
ners is key to supporting research, especially lengthy studies or studies 
with implementation as a key research focus. 

The Boston P-3 Partnership meets weekly to discuss its universal 
pre-K study. The meetings include all members of the research and prac- 
tice partners, with two or three participants from the district and three or 
four from each research partner organization. The meeting agendas are 
sent out ahead of time by the practice-side Evaluation and Data Man- 
ager and include both status updates for ongoing work and time to dis- 
cuss deeper issues at length (e.g., survey development or review of data 
presentations). Action items are assigned to appropriate members of the 
group and sent as follow-up after the meeting. All notes during the meet- 
ing are captured by a rotating member of the study team within the set 
agenda and saved in a rolling document shared with all partners. The tool 
provides an example of this format. The Evaluation and Data Manager 
on the practice side plays a critical role in ensuring this process is com- 
pleted as they are the bridge between the academic researchers and the 
practitioners at the district. Importantly, this role does not dictate the 
topic of all meetings but rather ensures the processes and initial topics of 
meetings are set. 

Consistency in expectations around meeting agendas and follow-up can 
be key in addressing future research changes or unforeseen circumstances. 
Our set, consistent meetings were particularly helpful when the team had 
to adjust to Boston Public Schools school closures in March 2020. The 
group paused all in-person data collection and instead seamlessly re- 
focused on virtual coach interviews and surveys. Because meetings were 
already set each week, the study team was able to stay connected about 
the ever-changing COVID situation, therefore enabling this nimble re- 
focusing. District staff were incredibly pressed for time and responsibili- 
ties at the beginning of the pandemic and without this existing structure in 
place, this project easily could have been de-prioritized instead of adapted. 
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The meetings have also helped with data interpretation. For example, the 
group used meeting time to develop a new coaching log survey and create 
a clear coding scheme that aligned with both the qualitative coding from 
coach interviews and the practical application of coaching within the dis- 
trict. Finally, consistent meetings have also helped bridge the knowledge 
gap between what happens in the district and how data are being analyzed 
by the research partners. For example, the group realized the need to re- 
categorize types of coaching support captured in the coaching log to better 
fit the actual work of the coaches. After discussing directly with coaches, 
the study team was able to re-analyze the data to align with the differ- 
ent classroom, leadership, licensing, and professional development support 
coaches provide, as opposed to grouping all coaching sessions together. 


Tips for Making the Most of This Tool: 


e Ensure team members are clear on who is gathering agenda ideas, 
sending agendas, and sharing action items. Ideally this is one consist- 
ent person. 

e Share the agenda a day ahead of time so team members can add items 
if needed. 

e Embed connecting or team-building time in the beginning or end of agendas. 

e Write action items that are specific, timebound, and pertinent to the 
immediate work of the group. 

e Always share agendas and action items with all team members shortly 
after each meeting, regardless of whether they are actually attending the 
next meeting. This is an easy way to ensure all members stay in the loop. 


Example of Tool: 


Below is a blank template for one of the set agendas used by the Boston 
P-3 team. 


Agenda Set beforehand and send to all participants — 
including 5—7 minutes of connecting (either with a 
specific ice-breaker question or informal discussion) 

Update on previous Previous action items copied here, and progress is 

action items reported prior to the meeting 
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Notes Notes from the current meeting collected by one team 
member 

Parking lot items Items that are important for future agendas but not 
pertinent to this meeting or requiring an immediate next step 


Action items List of immediate ‘‘to-dos” for team members organized 
by each responsible member to be sent out via email after 
the meeting 


Norms and Values. When RPPs form and sustain, RPP brokers work to 
establish norms and values earlier guide the social interaction among participants. 
Similar to the meeting routine described above in the Boston P-3 Partnership 
case, processes for establishing and using norms and values need to be intentional 
and revisited over time. We refer the reader to an additional case from Cambero, 
Zinger, and Kwun that was shared previously in Chapter 4, where the group 
describes their process for developing anti-racist focused research and practice 
around shared values. 


Conferences and Events Design. One of the ways RPPs make their work 
visible to their members and others in their organizations is by hosting research 
conferences and large-scale events. These events involve intentional planning by 
brokers to make sure all the details are right. The brokers need event planning 


skills, as well as skills in architecting the social network of the event. Blekic and 
Thompson describe the design of their annual symposium for stakeholders in their 
partnership with Oregon Department of Education and Oregon State University. 


ANNUAL SYMPOSIUM WITH STAKEHOLDERS: 
REFLECTING, CONNECTING, PLANNING 


Oregon Department of Education and Oregon State University English 
Language Learner Partnership (ODE/OSU ELL Partnership) 
Mirela Blekic and Karen Thompson 


Annual research-practice partnership (RPP) gatherings are opportuni- 
ties to reflect on the past year, meet with existing partners, create new 
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connections, and consider plans for the future. These gatherings build a 
social infrastructure that brokers can leverage to support many different 
aspects of a partnership throughout the year. 

Since its inception, the ODE/OSU ELL Partnership has held an annual 
partnership review meeting, open to a broad range of stakeholders and 
intended to set the direction for future work. The attendance at the meet- 
ings ranges from 30 to 40 participants and includes partnership mem- 
bers, other researchers and practitioners not regularly involved in the 
partnership, legislators, and community members. The half-day annual 
meetings are held in fall and include time for lunch and informal social- 
izing, in addition to facilitated activities and discussions. While each 
annual meeting has a slightly different focus, every meeting follows a 
general agenda: 


e brief overview of accomplishments and milestones of the partnership 

e sharing of findings from partnership research (Partnership Research 
and Publications — Oregon State University, n.d.a) 

e reflecting on ways partnership research has influenced policy and prac- 
tice and discussing additional policy and practice implications (Ever 
EL Infographic — Oregon State University, n.d.b) 

e consideration of future work and ways to collaborate 

e reflection on the day’s conversation and action steps each participant 
can take in their current roles 


As part of the general agenda, partnership leaders facilitate a special ses- 
sion with topics ranging from an in-depth discussion of solving a problem 
of practice to a partnership visioning session. For example, one special 
session focused on research about multilingual students conducted by 
researchers in the region who were not involved in the partnership, cover- 
ing topics such as American Indian and Alaska Native language learners, 
credit recovery for newcomer students, equity and the seal of biliteracy, 
and Latinx parent leadership. This special session helped sustain existing 
relationships and explore developing new ones, creating the possibility of 
developing a broader research coalition or network for future collabora- 
tions. It also reflected the partnership’s effort to be mindful about what is 
being studied and how, who is missing from the conversations, and how the 
knowledge and evidence the partnership produces can support decision- 
making, all in the service of advancing equitable outcomes for English 
learners. 
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Each year, facilitators of the partnership review meeting conduct 
a short reflective evaluation of the event, which helps assess the day’s 
learning and aids in planning future activities. When asked about their 
view of the partnership, these words emerged frequently in participants’ 
responses: collaboration, learning, responsive, support, data, and evolving. 
In the words of one participant, “One of the key principles of a research- 
practitioner partnership is that the university does not bring the research 
expertise, and the schools/districts/state does not bring the practice exper- 
tise; but rather that both groups bring a range of both types of expertise. 
This RPP does a great job of embodying that principle.” 

This case demonstrates how annual review meetings can serve as a 
vehicle to build social structures and routines in a number of ways: 


e Facilitating relationship-building. While participants consider priori- 
ties and needs of multiple stakeholders by engaging in the meeting, 
they build relationships with each other. 

e Building trust. During the meeting, partners develop trust for their 
work together by having an opportunity to influence what is being 
studied. 

e Broadening participation and emphasizing equity. The meeting allows 
participants to reflect on whose voices are missing in the research con- 
versation and develop approaches to engage more stakeholders. 

e Connecting research to practice. Partners reflect during the meeting 
on whether they are making a difference (2019 Symposium Policy 
Briefs — Oregon State University, n.d.c). 


In addition, this case illustrates how sharing research findings and discussing 
implications for practice and policy can build individuals’ skills and knowledge by: 


e helping participants to increase individual and organizational capacity 
to transform the way partnerships conduct research 
e improving the use of research results to inform policy and practice 


Managing Internal and External Communications. A large portion 
of RPP brokers’ role is managing internal communications for the RPP and exter- 
nal communications about the work of the RPP to the larger community. Here 
we describe five types of communication processes, from maintaining quarterly 
memos, to establishing a RPP newsletter, to having a communication strategy 
brief, to developing “no-surprises” research release processes, and to represent- 
ing your partnership through visual communications. 
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In the first case, Dr. Callie Edwards from the Friday Institute explains her 
process for using quarterly memos as a way to maintain internal documentation 
of the communication across partners. 


Va 


QUARTERLY RPP FACILITATION MEMOS 


The Reedy Creek Magnet Middle School Center for the Digital 
Sciences/Friday Institute for Educational Innovation (RCMMS/FI) 
Research-Practice Partnership 
Dr. Callie Edwards 


With so many people, strategies, and activities involved, RPPs need 
a streamlined way to communicate progress and next steps. RPPs 
require social processes often guided by specific artifacts (e.g., briefs, 
memos, agenda) that help all people involved stay abreast of the RPP’s 
developments. 

When I joined the RCMMS/FI RPP, it had made great strides as an 
early stage partnership, but I noticed a need to document just-in-time 
updates, activities, and action items across research and practice part- 
ners. In an effort to cultivate consistent communication and collabora- 
tion across the RPP, I started writing detailed quarterly RPP facilitation 
memos to monitor work and share progress over time. I maintain a stand- 
ard structure to the quarterly memos, with five fundamental sections: 


e Introduction. A general overview of the contents of the memo. 

e Updates. A high-level status update on the previous quarter’s action 
items (i.e., are the items in progress or complete? Have the objectives 
shifted?) 

e RPP facilitation activities. An in-depth discussion of what RPP facili- 
tation activities were conducted each month. Some examples include: 

e coordinating and facilitating biweekly one-on-one meetings 
with specific partners (i.e., research team member, magnet 
coordinator), monthly meetings with research team, and bian- 
nual RPP leadership meetings with principal investigator, co- 
principal investigator, principal, and magnet coordinator 

e organizing and implementing the logistics for partnership 
events, such as teacher professional development sessions, 
conference presentations, and school open houses/magnet 
fairs 
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e surveying RPP partners, distilling data, and recommending 
decisions based on those data 

e creating and revising scopes of work for every role in the RPP 
leadership team to enhance sustainability 


e Action items. An identification of three to five action items slated for 
the next quarter. 

e Future considerations. An exploration of any larger-scale implications 
for the partnership to consider moving forward. 


My memos are typically between four and eight pages, and I include 
tables, hyperlinks, and bookmarks to make the page more engaging and 
accessible to the readers. Since implementation, the quarterly RPP facili- 
tation memos have been highly praised by both the Friday Institute and 
Reedy Creek partners as an effective documentation strategy for tracking 
the partnership’s progress over time and next steps. For example, in one 
email reply, Reedy Creek’s principal commented, 


This is a great write up! Thank you for sharing and documenting the 
work that is being done. I have one request. Would you mind also 
sharing this document with my Area Superintendent? I would love 
for her to see all the work that has gone into our partnership and 
our plans for the future. 


An additional benefit of the memos is that they showcase the often invis- 
ible but necessary work of relationship development, facilitation, and 
maintenance activities provided by the broker to the partnership. For 
instance, in another email, the project’s principal investigator also com- 
mended my work, stating, “Thanks for the detailed memo of the team’s 
activities with Reedy Creek. You’ve been busy!” 

Moreover, the memos assist partners with completing mutually benefi- 
cial reporting requirements such as the researchers’ funding agency end- 
of-year reports and practitioners’ school and magnet award applications. 
This advantage was summarized succinctly in an email from the principal 
investigator as follows, “Thanks so much for putting this together. Among 
other things, these memos make our reporting to the National Science 
Foundation so much easier.” 

Simultaneously, Reedy Creek’s magnet coordinator expressed, “By 
providing a timeline and specific examples, these memos help us to con- 
vey a clear picture of our RPP work for those seeking to understand the 
impact our partnership has on students and the school community.” 
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Tips for making the most out of this tool: 


e During each quarter, maintain comprehensive notes of RPP meetings, 
activities, and decisions. I do this by creating an RPP log, or a running 
table that delineates each RPP facilitation activity I engage in, the 
date/time for the activity, the participants involved in the activity, and 
any notes or links to supplemental documents. 

e Determine how you will send and save the memos. I email my memos 
to the RPP leaders, including the research team’s principal investiga- 
tor, the school’s principal, and the school’s magnet coordinator as an 
FI Branded Google document. A FI Branded Google document is a 
bit more polished than a general Google document because it contains 
our organizational header, logo, and mission statement (see Appendix 
N for the template), yet retains the versatile functionality of Google. 
For example, this type of document allows the recipients to make com- 
ments if necessary, which would not be possible if the document was a 
PDF. The memos are also saved in a shared Google drive, enabling team 
members to access them throughout the year. 

e Use the quarterly time frame as a guide, not a mandate. While I have 
typically sent memos at the end of quarter, due to the rapid changes 
associated with COVID-19/remote learning, in 2020 I also began 
developing interim memos to promptly share updates between quar- 
terly memos. These interim memos included just two sections: 1) back- 
ground/purpose, and 2) updates. 


Another case describing internal communications is Erin Baumgartner and 
Christy Dafonte’s approach to using a newsletter to communicate across their 
teams in the HERC at Rice University and the HISD. 


5 
SUPPORTING COMMUNICATION ABOUT THE 
PARTNERSHIP WITH A NEWSLETTER 


Houston Education Research Consortium-Houston Independent School 
District (HERC-HISD) 
Erin Baumgartner and Christy Dafonte 


Building channels of communication can be difficult when research-prac- 
tice partnerships (RPPs) engage directly with many departments and 
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individuals across a district. Partnerships may use a newsletter as a tool 
for regularly communicating partnership activities and the research pro- 
duced by the partnership to a variety of partners across the school district. 

Throughout the ten-year history of the partnership between HERC and 
HISD, we have always felt the need to improve communication. Each year, 
in hindsight and experience, we recognize new opportunities to grow our 
relationship and connections. Our bimonthly newsletter allows us to share 
our work widely across the district and to deepen those connections. 

The primary goal of creating the newsletter is to ensure HISD depart- 
ments that are not actively involved in a particular project have an idea 
of the research occurring in other areas within the district. It’s quite com- 
mon that a department could benefit from the findings of a study but were 
not the primary department with whom the study was developed, and the 
newsletter allows us to narrow those communication gaps. 

As seen in the sample newsletter in Figure 6.5, we highlight updates 
or statuses on many of the projects we have going on and share informa- 
tion about upcoming findings meetings on projects (in case folks in other 
departments are interested in joining), a reminder of contact information 
for the internal liaison to HERC, other upcoming events/talks, and sum- 
maries of/links to recently published HERC research briefs. 

The feedback we have received on this newsletter from departments 
across the district has been largely positive. For example, we have seen 
occasions where individuals who weren’t directly involved in a project 
request to be invited to a meeting where HERC is sharing out findings, 
because they see the potential for the research to help their departments 
as well. 

Brokers can develop newsletters for their RPPs for numerous reasons. 
While everyone’s context and rationale for creating a newsletter may be 
different, we have produced some tips for creating a newsletter we think- 
ing may be more universal in nature and hopefully helpful for other RPP 
brokers: 


e Identify the purpose: For our partnership, our purpose is to expand 
the number of departments across the district who know what types of 
HERC research projects are currently in progress. 

e Determine the right cadence: At first, we started trying to do monthly 
newsletters, but realized the lift was too heavy and sometimes there 
weren't many changes in project statuses to justify doing it that fre- 
quently and switched to every other month. 
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A herc.rice.edu 
RICE| HERC 


HERC/HISD Research Updates 


SPECIAL 
POINTS OF 
INTEREST: 


e Check out the link to 


a blog post by HERC . 
mm Current HERC projects 
potens tosup The Equity Project: Access to Health Resources Findings 
students Overall neess to Health Resources (clinic or nurse) 

* Many findings Nurse: Recommendations: 


«Consider student neighborhood character- 
istics when placing health resources (not just 
campus neighborhood or basic student demo- 
graphic info) 

Disseminate information about available health 
resources for students widely, and consider 
using available resources, like health classes, to 
share information 


meetings occurring 
in upcoming weeks. If 
interested in joining, 
please contact Jessica 


2) O 


Equity in Access to Health Resources 


Fe Access to clinic on campus = to nurse on campus 


*Economically disadvantaged students: Economically disadvantaged 


Upcoming findings meetings 


e Equity in access post- 


INSIDE THIS 
ISSUE: 


Equity Project: 1 
Health Re- 

sources Findings 
Equity Project: 2 
Technology 
Findings 

Recent 2 
publications 


About HERC 2 


A access 

*EL students: Y access 

Campus high proportion Black: 
access 

eStudent neighborhood characteristics 
(high uninsured, food desert, high 
poverty): WV access 


students: (A access 
‘EL students: M access 
Campus high proportion Black: 
access 
Student neighborhood charac- 
teristics (high uninsured, food 
desert, high poverty): V access 


EQUITY 


Pre-k access and school 
readiness 

Meeting on findings of 4th study 
in the series to be shared on 
Weds. lune 2nd. 10:30a. 


Study of Social Emotional 
Skills 
Reports are currently available 


to HISD internally, public 
release of these reports is TBD 


middle school magnet 
policy change 
e Weds, June 2nd, Ip 
eEquity in STEM 
endorsements access, 
persistence 
e Thurs, June 17th, 2p 
e Equity in teacher 
characteristics 
e Rescheduled late June 


Figure 6.5 Example of Newsletter 


e Choose a primary author: In the HERC/HISD instance, the associ- 
ate director for HISD research at HERC creates the first draft of the 
newsletter, then shares it with the HISD liaison. Before writing the 
draft, we often discuss what content might be helpful to include for 
the upcoming newsletter. A week or two before distribution, the HERC 
associate director and HISD liaison meet to review and make any last- 


minute changes to the content. 


e Select your audience: We want this newsletter to reach across depart- 
ments at the school district, from the superintendent’s office to specific 
programmatic departments. Our internal liaison has built a large mail- 
ing list of people we have worked with over the years and updates it 


frequently. 
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e Keep it short: As you can see in the example document, our newsletter 
is only a one-page, two-sided document. This is very intentional. We 
want to increase the chances that someone will take the time to glance 
at it without it feeling like a burden. A few strategies for creating a 
streamlined newsletter include using bulleted lists rather than para- 
graphs to increase the likelihood of the recipients reading everything, 
ensuring font size is appropriate to facilitate easy reading, and embed- 
ding text hyperlinks to additional resources or copies of full reports. If 
you are decreasing font size to accommodate the wording, then you are 
using too many words. 

e Keep it visually interesting: Colorful pictures, logos, and other images 
are good ways to help draw the eye and bring attention to any major 
topics or deadlines more effectively than simple text and font changes. 

e Dates are important: Make sure to include dates for any upcoming 
events, meetings, or presentations, or releases of results. If dates can- 
not be shared with the general audience, then provide the contact infor- 
mation for the person who can answer any additional questions. 


On the external communications side, we offer three useful cases that dem- 
onstrate how brokers do this work. First, Beth Vaade, Brianne Monahan, and 
Amanda Kruger from the MEP describe the “no-surprises” research release pro- 
cess they developed, based off of the UChicago Consortium on School Research 
who originated the practice (Roderick et al., 2009). 


Va 


A “NO-SURPRISES” RESEARCH RELEASE PROCESS 


Madison Education Partnership 
Beth Vaade, Brianne Monahan, and Amanda Kruger 


Releasing research briefs and findings is a critical process that communi- 
cates findings to a broader audience and exhibits trust between partners. 
A major goal of a partnership is having all research conducted being 
published to support accessibility of the findings and legitimacy of the 
partnership. How do partnerships ensure all research will see the light of 
day while maintaining trust in the relationship? 

The Madison Education Partnership (MEP) has brought the Madison 
Metropolitan School District (MMSD) and the WCER at the University 
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of Wisconsin—Madison together in a research-practice partnership since 
2016. As an established RPP, MEP had a research release process since 
its inception, formally written into our memorandum of agreement, and 
used it for over 20 research briefs, memos, and summaries. 

What does this tool do: 


To facilitate trust and transparency, we created a “no-surprises” 
research release process. We articulated the groups that must 
review publications prior to release, making sure to include 
reviewers from both sides of the partnership along the way. In the 
last two years, the project manager and MMSD co-director have 
modified this process (see Figure 6.6) to add in explicit steps for 
1) giving research participants a chance to provide comments and 
feedback on draft publications and 2) providing research findings 
to internal audiences in MMSD —such as principals, central office 
leaders, school staff and the Board of Education — prior to public 
release. 


How do we use it: 


MEP implements this research release process by designating spe- 
cific roles to MEP staff, MMSD R&I, and other MMSD and WCER 
staff: 


e The MEP project manager oversees the entire release process, coor- 
dinating changes to research products, ensuring we hit our deadlines, 
and posting the public releases. She also leads on communication with 
MEP Co-Directors, MEP Steering Committee, MMSD Superinten- 
dent, WCER Director, and WCER Communications. 

e The MEP Co-Director and MMSD Executive Director of R&I, or 
MMSD Research Director, coordinate with the MMSD Communica- 
tions Office prior to release and share embargoed research releases 
with the MMSD community via standard internal district communi- 
cations (e.g., weekly administrators bulletin, weekly Board of Educa- 
tion update, biweekly staff newsletter). They also send targeted emails 
to specific district leaders and coordinate with the MMSD Communi- 
cations Office about the communications of the research findings. 

e Our MMSD content leads (e.g., leaders like the Director of Early 
Learning) share embargoed and recently released research with 
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Research team create draft of research brief 


+ 


Review and comment by 
MEP Directors and MMSD content lead 
(1 week) 


EMBARGOED RELEASE me 


MEP posting to website and social media 


Figure 6.6 MEP’s brief release process revised 


principals, teachers, and other key stakeholders via their communica- 
tion channels (e.g., monthly newsletters, monthly professional develop- 
ment sessions). 
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Throughout the process, these MEP and MMSD members draft and edit 
release language, share feedback received, and provide updates on when 
communication has gone out. This consistent communication — mostly via 
email — helps ensure coordination across releases. 

Tips for making the most of this tool: 


e Co-create your process before you have research to release. MEP Co- 
Directors built the initial process in early 2016, prior to having any 
research findings to release. Building this process together, prior to 
releasing any publication, helped us identify priorities. 

e Revisit the process often. Processes need to change as organizations 
shift and change to better fit the goals of releasing research. 

e Visualize your process. We have found that having a one-page vis- 
ual that describes the various steps has reduced confusion and made 
it easy to share what happens in advance as staff change in both 
organizations. 

e Clearly designate roles and communicate your progress. Assigning 
specific staff members to types of tasks in the release process helps 
us plan ahead for the work to come, and communicating throughout 
allows us to coordinate our work along the way. 


In the second case, Lisa Sall from the University of Chicago Consortium on 
School Research shares how she worked with the Latino Policy Forum in Chicago 
to develop strategies for sharing research from the Consortium. This case illus- 
trates how and why RPP brokers may need to work beyond the main member- 
ship of their RPP to support the external communication of their work. 


a 


COMMUNICATIONS STRATEGY BRIEF 


University of Chicago Consortium on School Research — Latino 
Policy Forum 
Lisa Sall 


Researchers, practitioners, and policymakers establish partnerships to 
ensure educational leaders have practical and useful information to make 
decisions. Yet, what communications strategies do partnerships use to 
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ensure that educational leaders and stakeholders use research in their 
decision-making? In short, multiple partners must align on communica- 
tions goals, audiences, audience motivations, key messages, barriers, etc. 
One example of a tool used by a partnership to achieve such alignment is 
a communications strategy brief. 

The UChicago Consortium on School Research (the Consortium) and 
the Latino Policy Forum (the Forum) have partnered together for sev- 
eral years on research analyzing the academic experiences and outcomes 
of English learners in CPS. Both organizations bring a unique set of 
skills and perspectives to the research process and the dissemination 
of findings. The Consortium conducts rigorous research to inform and 
assess education policy and practice but does not advocate for particu- 
lar policies or programs. As an advocacy organization, the Forum cata- 
lyzes policy change to build a foundation of equity, justice, and economic 
prosperity for the Latino community, including policies that strengthen 
bilingual education for English learners. Both partners have expertise 
in and resources for the communication and dissemination of research 
findings. 

The goal of developing a communication strategy brief was to help 
the Consortium and the Forum align on a communications plan to reach 
multiple audiences in both English and Spanish. The first step towards 
developing a communications strategy brief was a group meeting between 
researchers and communications staff that began with attendees shar- 
ing ideas on high-level questions that raise issues of importance to both 
organizations. These guiding questions for the strategy brief also helped 
meeting attendees take a step back from the complex details of the 
research and become grounded in the problem we were initially trying to 
solve, our audiences and their motivators, and the single most important 
message we wanted the audience to take away. As described in the tips 
that follow, I used creative facilitation and processes to gather as many 
ideas as possible to include in the communication strategy. 

Following the brainstorm meeting, as the communications team lead, 
I compiled the ideas into the communications strategy brief and shared 
it with all meeting participants. Participants made edits or signed off on 
the contents of the strategy brief. The next step was the development of 
a more detailed communications plan, but this initial brief helped align 
both organizations on the big picture before planning more detailed com- 
munications and outreach efforts. 
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Tips for making the most of this tool: 


e Gather partners involved in research and communications together to 
brainstorm questions for the strategy brief. 

e Provide all participants with sticky notes and markers. Ask them to 
put one idea per sticky note. 

e Ask participants to get up and post their ideas on the wall. Encourage 
them to read one another’s ideas and group similar thoughts and ideas 
into common themes. 

e Work through the questions and discuss as a group rather than ask 
individuals to complete the brief template and share out. Discussing 
the questions leads to responses that are conversational and easier 
to understand compared to written responses that tend to be more 
formal. 

e Press participants to come up with ONE single most important takea- 
way from the research. This can be challenging, but groups will gener- 
ally reach consensus. 

e Discuss and include how the role of each partner will be positioned 
in external communications, such as media releases, websites, and 
presentations. 

e See Appendix O for a brief template used as a model for how to organ- 
ize this work. 


ASSESSING AND CONTINUOUSLY IMPROVING 
THE PARTNERSHIP 


Another key role for brokers is continuous improvement and assessment work, 
which often goes neglected if it isn’t intentionally included in someone’s port- 
folio of work. Brokers can design accountability systems, feedback loops, and 
reflection processes that allow the partnership to identify what it has done well 
and where it still needs to grow. 

Dan Gallagher from Shoreline Public Schools and Bill Penuel from the 
University of Colorado, who wrote a book titled Creating Research-Practice 
Partnerships in 2017, also created a qualitative rubric to help their partnership 
assess itself on the strength of its processes and the impact of its work. The ensu- 
ing discussions helped members come to consensus on its current status and iden- 
tify priorities for future collaborative work. 
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Va 


ARE WE A PARTNERSHIP YET? (DIAGNOSTIC RUBRIC) 


Critical CS Ed and CS for All: RPP Applicants 
Bill Penuel and Dan Gallagher 


Effective partnerships do not just happen naturally, but they flourish when 
partners attend to specific dimensions of effectiveness identified by Erin 
Henrick, Paul Cobb, Bill Penuel, Kara Jackson, and Tiffany Clark (Hen- 
rick et al., 2017). Those dimensions are: 


(1) building trust and cultivating partnership relationships 

(2) conducting rigorous research to inform action 

(3) supporting the partner practice organization in achieving its goals 

(4) producing knowledge that can inform educational improvement 
efforts more broadly 

(5) building the capacity of participating researchers, practitioners, 
practice organizations, and research organizations to engage in part- 
nership work 


Using a qualitative rubric based on this framework (Penuel & Gallagher, 
n.d.; Penuel & Gallagher, 2017), partnership leaders can identify areas 
for improvement and areas of strength as a partnership. Critical CS 
Education (2022), a new partnership, has used such a rubric to discuss 
their partnership’s development. The same rubric was used in workshops 
designed to help prepare applicants to the National Science Foundation’s 
(NSF’s) original Computer Science for All: RPP (National Science Foun- 
dation, n.d.) competition to describe their partnerships-in-development 
and create evaluation plans for them. 

In Critical CS Ed, the University of Washington and Shoreline and 
Highline Public Schools recently formed a partnership to prepare justice- 
focused computer science teachers. After six months, Dan Gallagher from 
Shoreline Public Schools led a brief partnership check-in activity during 
a weekly meeting. He shared the rubric with a bit of background before 
each person responded independently on a survey. Dan then facilitated 
a discussion on each dimension with particular attention to items that 
elicited different responses between the partners. Because the partnership 
is in its early stages, consensus was high — a good sign! — and the group 
appreciated how the rubric called attention to things that might cause 
trouble later if neglected now. For example, they are busy developing 
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products for implementation but were reminded of the need to embed 
plans for research and data use that will drive improvements in their 
work. Dan will lead a similar partnership check-in six months later, and 
as the partnership evolves, a shift to more detailed rubrics will become 
more useful. 

Dan’s example builds from an earlier use of the rubric in a workshop 
series for applicants to the NSF’s CS for All: RPP competition. Many of 
the applicants for that competition were new to research-practice part- 
nership work, so the workshops were intended to provide teams of edu- 
cators and researchers an opportunity to come together to learn about 
research-practice partnerships (RPPs) and develop common aim state- 
ments to guide their proposals. Some teams had already been working 
together for some time, but not necessarily as an RPP. In a workshop for 
those teams, Bill Penuel led participants in an activity of looking at the 
rubric together as a team. Teams quickly discovered that they had dif- 
ferent ideas about where they fell on specific dimensions of RPP effec- 
tiveness. And in some cases, they agreed on where to place their RPP, 
but the RPP was judged to be more “early phase” in one dimension and 
“middle phase” in another dimension. Participants said engaging with 
the tool helped them to understand better just where they could improve, 
and a number used the tool to inform the development of their evalua- 
tion plans. 

Tips for making the most of this tool: 


e Use the rubric to prompt discussions about each dimension. Increasing 
awareness and making sense of these dimensions is just as important 
as identifying where you think your partnership lands on a continuum. 

e Provide a method for each person to respond individually either to a 
survey or in writing before a group discussion, which will help you iden- 
tify differences in perspectives and elevate individual voices. 

e Look for differences in responses between different roles within a part- 
ner institution, not just between partner institutions. Leaders and peo- 
ple closer to different aspects of the work may respond differently. 

e Welcome — even celebrate — when responses differ or you find you are 
not as far along in a dimension compared to others. The purpose is to 
identify areas for the partners to work on together. 
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Similarly, Kelly McMahon, Jon Norman, and Dave Sherer, from the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching describe a reflective activity that 
involves interviewing RPP participants that they worked on to help the Hewlett 
Foundation’s Deeper Learning + Diffusion of Innovation and Scaled Impact RPPs 
(please see tool in Chapter 4). 


NOTES 


1 The Youth Data Archive is a research collaborative among youth serving organiza- 
tions in five California counties, including school districts, county agencies, and 
non-profit community-based organizations managed by the John W. Gardner 
Center for Youth and Their Communities at Stanford University. See McLaughlin, 
M., & London, R. A. (Eds.). (2013). From data to action: A community approach to 
improving youth outcomes. Harvard Education Press. 


2 For reference, please review the Code of Ethics for educational researchers 
adopted by the American Educational Research Association (AERA) in February 
2011 (American Educational Research Association, 2011). 
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Chapter 7 


Using Cases to Support 
RPP Broker Work 
and Development 


We have been practicing, researching, and teaching about RPPs and knowl- 
edge brokering our entire careers. When the first version of the RPP Brokers 
Handbook was published on the NNERPP website, we immediately started to 
think about how to use the cases presented within. There are now two editions 
of the RPP Brokers Handbook, containing 59 cases that pull back the curtain 
on how brokers support the development of long-term formalized collabora- 
tions between researchers and education practitioners to tackle problems of 
practice. They show, rather than tell, how to do this essential work, so they 
can help RPP practitioners at all stages of development learn how to do bro- 
kering work better and avoid learning things the hard way. At that point, we 
realized that the cases in this handbook could be used by several audiences in 
different ways. 

This handbook has primarily been developed by NNERPP as a resource for 
individuals who want to or are engaging in brokering activities within education 
research-practice partnerships. This may include individuals who serve in formal 
RPP brokering positions or partners who are engaging in informal knowledge 
brokering as a part of their larger role (e.g., as a researcher or educator). In 
addition, the handbook may prove useful to the growing number of university 
instructors, faculty, and students who are teaching and learning about brokering 
within education contexts. Furthermore, the handbook may also prove useful to 
researchers who are studying knowledge brokering as a concept or those research- 
ers who are working with education partners to develop a research-practice part- 
nership and seeking to embed brokering roles into the partnership’s architecture 
to facilitate collaboration and co-engagement. Finally, we see a growing number 
of non-profit organizations, state or school district departments, and university 
centers that bring on new staff using the handbook to train these staff on how to 
engage in RPPs. Within this context, the handbook is designed to serve a number 
of purposes: 
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* to introduce a number of techniques for brokering in education research- 
practice partnerships 

* to serve as a guide for the creation of courses, professional development 
workshops, and other capacity-building activities, in which an experiential 
model of learning is employed 

* to serve as a self-learning guide to avoid roadblocks and frustrations that 
can occur when “learning on the job” 


To provide a deeper understanding of how these cases can be used in different 
ways, we present three scenarios in which the first iteration of the RPP Brokers 
Handbook (available at nnerpp.rice.edu) has been used by various actors. 


INACOURSE... 


One of the authors of this book, Conaway, has used the Broker’s Handbook in 
her course, Making Data Count, which is geared towards Master of Education 
students at the Harvard Graduate School of Education. Throughout the course 
students think about data and research use through the lens of a teaching case 
about a research project by Castleman and Page on summer melt, conducted 
in the Fulton County Schools (Jenkins et al., 2012). During one lesson, stu- 
dents consider arguments about why Fulton County might want to invest in an 
RPP versus an internal research director. Students debate about the appropriate 
approach, and after which, students hear directly from the case protagonist what 
actually happened (as it turns out, they did a bit of both). After hearing from 
the case protagonist, Conaway draws attention to the fact that no matter which 
strategy Fulton County Schools chooses, someone has to do the work of build- 
ing the relationships and capacity for the district to benefit from research. This is 
where the brokering handbook comes in. Students are asked to read the framing 
part of the handbook (Chapter 3) plus a few selected cases, which they draw on 
to discuss the following prompt: 


e Let’s suppose Fulton County Schools hires you as the research director — 
a role that requires you to act as a broker between researchers/analysts 
and program staff to infuse more research into the decision-making pro- 
cess. One task will be to continue to build the research partnership with 
Castleman and Page. What would you do in the first 90 days to get off to a 
strong start as a broker and set yourself up for long-run success? 


Conaway’s discussion prompts connections back to the framework, asking 


students to think about what they’d need to do to strengthen individual part- 
ners versus strengthening the partnership. The cases used by Conaway include 
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“Agenda for a first date,” “Mini-coaching over time,” “Sustaining through central 
office churn,” and “Structure for engaging partners in research development.” 


COACHING... 


As part of a recent grant, NNERPP has developed a year-long coaching program 
to deepen the capacity of central office administrators who work as brokers in 
school districts to translate research evidence into practice. Throughout the year- 
long program, participants take part in two two-day workshops (fall 2021 and 
spring 2022) that focus on building participants’ skills and knowledge related to 
brokering in an RPP as defined by the RPP Brokers framework. During the fall 
workshop, participants were asked to develop individualized goals and plans of 
action to reach their desired outcomes. 

In addition to attending these workshops, participants took part in three one- 
on-one coaching sessions with an experienced broker throughout the 2021/2022 
school year to help participants work towards their goals. In between coaching 
sessions, coaches asked participants to read the handbook and to think about how 
they could apply aspects of the framework to improve their own work as an RPP 
broker. Participants would read the sections of the handbook that align to the 
goals and action plans they developed. During the coaching sessions, the partici- 
pants would have conversations with their coach about the framework and how 
the participant is using the handbook and its materials to work towards their goals. 


ONBOARDING RESOURCE... 


In preparation for writing this book, we reached out to members of our network 
to inquire if and how they used earlier iterations of the handbook in their own 
local contexts. In discussions with one individual, we learned that they recently 
transitioned into a position that requires engaging in extensive brokering activi- 
ties and having previously worked in positions that focused more on research and 
analysis, they used the RPP Brokers Handbook as an onboarding resource to fill 
knowledge gaps. 


I think the main benefit of having access to the handbook has been that it 
provides a really useful framework to think intentionally about how I want 
to approach my role. The handbook has helped me set the right mindset and 
transition into this new position. 


They explained that they treated reading the handbook “like a grad school reading 
assignment,” reading each section of the handbook, and highlighting and sum- 
marizing important concepts from the handbook. They then use these notes to 
self-assess their work. 
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In addition to using the handbook to fill knowledge gaps, they remarked that 
reading the cases have shown them that they are part of a much larger community 
of individuals who are engaging in similar work. 


The cases have also been helpful reminders that there’s a community of peo- 
ple doing this type of work, who are willing to share their knowledge and 
resources so that people that are newer to this work like I am, don’t have to 
start from scratch. I work in a small department and sometimes it can become 
isolating if you’re the one person or one of two people in an organization that 
are focused on this kind of thing. So being able to see examples of other people 
that have tried and failed, tried and succeeded, and done similar types of work 
in similar contexts is a nice feeling. It’s not just me, in my day-to-day work, 
trying to make these research partnerships successful and impactful, other 
people are also working on the same thing. 


Finally, they report that they have bookmarked specific tools relating to how 
to create meeting agendas (Tool: Agenda for a “First Date” Meeting Between a 
Researcher and Practitioner in Chapter 3), memos (Tool: Quarterly RPP Facili- 
tation Memos in Chapter 6), policy briefs (Tool: An Initial Interview Guide for 
Writing Policy Briefs in Chapter 5), and DUAs (Tool: DUAs in Chapter 6) for 
future use and plan to continue using the handbook as guidance, particularly 
where the handbook provides examples that are similar to circumstances at their 
institution. 


Brokers Uses and Adapting Tools and Cases in Their Practice 


The cases in the RPP Brokers Handbook present some initial documentation of 
tools and models of practice for brokers working in the field to use in their every- 
day practice. The cases are only the beginning of what is possible for document- 
ing the moves, actions, activities that brokers make to support RPP work. The 
cases are meant to be a starting point and will hopefully be used across different 
contexts of RPPs. Consequently, the tools and models of practice will likely need 
to be adapted to the characteristics unique to the RPP broker. Here we present 
a case of how an RPP broker used the existing cases in their own work. And we 
present one case where the tools were adapted to unique characteristics of the 
RPP context. 


RPP Brokers Use of a Case 


When the Stanford—Sequoia K-12 Research Collaborative was getting started in 
2016, the design of the RPP was built off of the lessons learned from Stanford 
University Graduate School of Education and California Education Partners lead- 
ers work to build the Stanford—SFUSD Partnership. They used Jorge Ruiz de 
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Velasco’s work on DUAs, described in the case documented in the case titled 
“Data Use Agreements” in Chapter 5. Ruiz de Velasco’s case provides some 
essential tips for any brokers helping their RPP develop a DUA. The case asks 
questions like which research projects require DUAs and who owns the data. It 
also suggests providing ongoing training, periodic alignment of DUA language, 
and use of a DUA template that can be adapted for each project. 

In the case of the Stanford—Sequoia Collaborative, the data use agreements 
were designed based on the DUA template that Ruiz de Velasco offers in his case. 
The template was originally conceptualized when the John W. Gardner Center 
was developing its Youth Data Archive. It was subsequently used as a template 
to develop a DUA template for the Stanford—SFUSD Partnership projects. It was 
also used to design a data warehousing agreement between Stanford University 
and SFUSD, so Stanford projects could more easily access SFUSD administrative 
data (Kim et al., 2020). In the Stanford—Sequoia Collaborative, the DUA tem- 
plate was used to develop individual DUAs with each of the nine school districts 
in the RPP. 

As described in Wentworth et al. (2021), to take the lessons learned from 
the Stanford—SFUSD Partnership and apply them to the Stanford—Sequoia 
Collaborative, the RPP leaders had to rely on brokers to maintain relationships 
across the Stanford researchers and the nine districts. The use of RPP brokers’ 
experience provided the possibility of taking advantage of characteristics of the 
Stanford—SFUSD Partnership, like the use of Ruiz de Velasco’s DUA template 
from the work of the Youth Data Archive. Additionally, given the district part- 
ners’ capacities in the Stanford—Sequoia Collaborative, like some district prior 
RPP work with the John W. Gardner Center prior to forming the Collaborative, 
some districts were familiar with establishing data use agreement with the 
Gardner Center through the Youth Data Archive and the language within the 
DUA template. Generally, the use of Ruiz de Velasco’s DUA template allowed 
the Stanford—Sequoia K—12 Research Collaborative to take advantage of the prior 
knowledge shared in the case to accelerate formation of data agreements, and 
ultimately data access, research production, and ultimately use of the research 
produced by district leaders. 


RPP Brokers Adapting a Case 


During the development of these cases within the National Network of 
Education Research Practice Partnerships, one team of RPP brokers adapted 
one of the original cases written by Wentworth titled, “Agenda for a ‘First Date’ 
Meeting Between a Researcher and Practitioner.” It was Vaade, Monahan, and 
Kruger from the MEP who repurposed and consequently adapted the “first date” 
agenda in the case titled, “‘First Date’ Meeting Agenda to Build Community & 
Find Common Ground.” The MEP team wrote the case in hopes of restart- 
ing the relationship between RPP brokers managing MEP and the MMSD IRE 
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Department. According to the case by Vaade, Monahan, and Kruger, “MEP 
team members felt it difficult to engage IRE team members in their projects, 
and IRE team members felt as if they didn’t always fit in with academics and 
that their contributions were not needed or appreciated.” The MEP team used 
Wentworth’s agenda in the “First Date” case as a template for helping them 
develop an agenda for finding more common ground between the MEP and the 
school district IRE team. 

What did the MEP team adapt to the “First Date” case? First, they integrated in 
pre-work, which prepared the MEP and IRE for the meeting. This allowed each 
team to have some common understanding of the content of the meeting in prep- 
aration for finding ways to improve their collaboration. Then, they integrated the 
review of their existing norms in the beginning of the agenda, as in this case, this 
meeting was with people who had worked together before, and the Wentworth 
“First Date” Agenda is with individuals who have not worked together before. 
Finally, the MEP team used additional facilitation tools like a Venn Diagram to 
help the two teams find where they could best collaborate. 

This adaptation of one of the RPP Brokering cases to fit the needs of another 
RPP context and current need demonstrates the possibility of these cases of RPP 
brokering. To borrow from Paul Cobb at Vanderbilt University, RPP brokers 
could think of these cases as sacrificial offerings. The cases are meant to be used 
in whichever way possible to support the work of an RPP. If need be, the cases 
can and should be adapted to the needs of each RPP. 


CONCLUSION 


The RPP Brokers Handbook can be (and has been!) used in a number of dif- 
ferent ways. And by no means are these the only ways in which the handbook 
can be used — its uses are only limited by your imagination! The handbook and 
its cases are intended to provide a bridge between broad, high-level overviews 
of brokering and explicit, detailed guidelines applicable to the needs of specific 
brokers. Ideally, the handbook should be used to help focus thoughts, increase 
overall understanding, promote professional development, and act as a catalyst 
for further action. The handbook is intended for a wide and diverse audience, 
from those who are only beginning to consider brokering as a career path to prac- 
titioners who have already accumulated considerable theoretical and/or practi- 
cal experience. 
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Chapter 8 


The Future of Brokering 
in Research-Practice 
Partnerships 


As we turn towards the last chapter of the book, we take a moment to reflect back 
on how we got here. One of the first versions of the RPP Brokers Framework 
contained a seventh dimension that ultimately did not make it into this current 
version. We called it “blending in,” in an effort to capture the idea that part 
of an RPP broker’s work should involve “blending in” to the ecosystems of the 
partnership member organizations, allowing them to move fluidly between “we 
the researchers” and “we the practitioners.” We abandoned this feature of the 
framework because we felt it downplayed the explicit work RPP brokers do to 
create the conditions for meaningful partnership across participating individuals 
and organizations. 

And yet, as we ponder what the future of RPP brokering might look like, we 
find ourselves returning to this idea of “blending in,” albeit with a slightly differ- 
ent take. In our original conception of this aspect of brokering, we imagined only 
the broker themself shifting their role and identity to blend in with the various 
organizations taking part in the partnership. This “shape shifting” nature of the 
broker, we posited, would likely help them reduce the individual and organiza- 
tional boundaries defining those in the RPP, which would, in turn, help create 
the conditions for meaningful “joint work” (Farrell et al., 2021). 

What we have come to realize, however, is that RPP brokering is not some- 
thing that just one person — i.e., the designated RPP broker — does in a partner- 
ship. In fact, if we were to imagine what an ideal research-practice partnership 
might look like, especially in terms of brokering, we might expect to see a con- 
stellation of RPP brokers representing any multitude of engaged organizations, all 
working collaboratively towards a common education goal. Getting to this sce- 
nario would involve the creation of opportunities so that all partnership members 
could develop their brokering skills. This is where the designated RPP broker 
would come back in — their role would be to build the skills and knowledge of 
others in the RPP to broker their own relationships, so that they too can “blend in” 
as they cross institutional boundaries. These efforts, we think, would strengthen 
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the foundational network of relational trust across members of the RPP, which 
ultimately would result in changes to and redesigning of relationships, systems, 
and institutional structures needed to support partnership research. In short, the 
more partnership members that know how to “blend in” across boundaries, the 
stronger the RPP. 

Thus, as we imagine the future of RPP brokering, we argue that brokering 
should grow into an essential activity that all members of an RPP must be able 
to do or develop over time, to varying degrees depending on their roles in the 
partnership. The health of the RPP might even be judged by how many RPP 
members demonstrate brokering moves and how many brokering activities are 
happening across the RPP, for example. If we connect back to the Henrick 
et al. (2017) RPP effectiveness framework, a related hypothesis might be that 
the effectiveness of an RPP will be strongly correlated with the brokering 
skills and knowledge developed across RPP members. More recent research 
has additionally suggested that if we are to imagine transformative work in 
the field of education research, it will require partners to engage in boundary 
spanning efforts that will allow them to work at and across the boundaries of 
their roles and institutions (Farrell et al., 2021; see Penuel et al., 2015 for 
original thesis). 

Based on these ideas, we explore three claims related to the argument that all 
RPP participants should develop brokering proficiency over time as a mechanism 
for strengthening the RPP itself over time. 


BROKERING AIMS TO CHANGE THE STATUS QUO 
BEHAVIORS AND SYSTEMS OF INDIVIDUALS 
AND INSTITUTIONS 


RPPs require robust brokering because they are ambitious: they aim to transform 
not just individuals, but organizations and systems as well. Farrell and colleagues 
(2021) describe RPPs’ intended aims as supporting educational improvement 
and transformation. Other traditions associated with RPPs and collaborative 
education research talk about RPPs working to break down status quo ways of 
working together. For example, Penuel and colleagues (2011) described one of 
the four principles of design-based implementation research (DBIR) as “devel- 
oping capacity for sustaining change in systems” (p. 332). Similarly, Roderick 
and colleagues describe how their formation of a research alliance in Chicago 
required an approach they describe as “conducting research to build capacity” 
(p. 3). In essence, the University of Chicago researchers changed their behaviors 
as well as the practices within their research institutions through “a specific set of 
organizational arrangements that allow [them] to establish coherence across stud- 
ies, seek broad stakeholder engagement, and make findings accessible” (p. 1). 
They argue these changes allow them as researchers to work with educators and 
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policymakers to help them manage “decentralized decision-making and school 
improvement efforts” (p. 1). 

As some of these examples suggest, this work is hard — and it falls most heavily 
on the designated broker. We would bet that most RPP participants engaged in 
brokering will describe the behaviors as taxing and at times emotionally draining, 
especially when encountering resistance to change. For example, it sounds simple 
to co-develop research questions in an RPP by finding common ground between 
the participants. Yet, co-developing involves working against the incentives of 
each participant’s roles and institutions. Researchers need to answer questions 
that have the potential to advance theory; education system leaders need to nego- 
tiate with a complex array of stakeholders to move systems forward; teachers 
need to teach to specific standards or curriculum; and students need to pass mile- 
stones like completing courses for graduation. By choosing to work together, 
RPP members need to broker their way through co-development by explaining 
and hearing each other’s interests, negotiating common ground, and synthesiz- 
ing ideas into a manageable set of questions. By answering specific questions that 
go outside the bounds of their day-to-day work, RPP members will need to try 
new practices in their classrooms, document new research methodologies during 
the IRB review at their university, renegotiate the scope of work within a grant 
award from a funder, and so on. 

Consequently, RPP brokering needs to help participants develop the neces- 
sary relationships to work together, while also prepare them to support work 
that requires them to change the systems and structures in their organizations. 
These individual relationships and changes in behavior are the beginning founda- 
tion for larger-scale changes in system-level practices: how a university estab- 
lishes an agreement with a school district, how a school district shares data with 
a university, how research produced by universities gets used in policy or prac- 
tice decisions within a school district, etc. RPP brokering embodies behaviors 
that work against the traditional means of conducting research or teaching in 
classrooms. Brokering moves aim to fundamentally change how the individuals 
and institutions in the research, practice, and community — students, teachers, 
schools, universities, non-profits, research institutes, professional associations, 
student unions, policymakers, and others — work together as a means to change 
undesirable and unjust outcomes in education. As RPPs develop, the types of 
brokering activities necessary to support the development of the partnership may 
also change over time. 

Because RPP brokering is intended to build capacity to support large-scale 
systems changes at multiple levels in order to upend the status quo relation- 
ships between researchers and community members and the status quo systems 
producing outcomes where some students and families experience more oppor- 
tunities and resources than others, we think the more brokers there are working 
within an RPP, the better. 
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BROKERING ACTIVITIES EXPAND AND SPREAD 
TO ALL MEMBERS AS AN RPP DEVELOPS 


As we’ve suggested, to achieve the ambitious tenets of an RPP, all RPP partici- 
pants eventually need to be able to broker (to a certain extent). The need for 
brokering activities in an RPP changes based on the partnership’s developmental 
trajectory, with the brokering activities being spread across more people as par- 
ticipants learn activities that strengthen their partnering and partnerships. 

We have had first-hand experience with this idea. For example, one co- 
author, Wentworth, started documenting the moves of RPP participants in 
meetings to demonstrate how brokering moves spread (Kipnis et al., 2020). 
Wentworth and colleagues collected participant observation data across 83 
meetings in two years, from two different partnerships, and noticed an impor- 
tant pattern. In the older of the two RPPs in their sample, the RPP broker spent 
more time working with the researchers and practitioners to solve problems in 
the RPP while the research was underway, whereas in the younger RPP, the 
RPP brokers spent more time working with researchers and practitioners while 
the research was in development with partners. Also, in the older RPP, the bro- 
kers did less facilitation of meetings as the other researchers and practitioners in 
the RPP took on this role, whereas in the younger RPP, the broker facilitated 
most meetings. 

One way to explain these findings is that the substantive work of an RPP is 
not stagnant — that is, it grows and develops over time, as we might expect it 
to. For example, in helping and supporting partnership members who are at the 
beginning of a line of research, the broker might focus on building the capability 
of those participants to work together on their own so that they might deepen 
their newfound relational trust. This helps RPP participants engage in brokering 
activities themselves and, over time, helps them become less reliant on the initial 
RPP broker. This, in turn, is likely to strengthen the partnership itself over time, 
especially as RPP participants continue to nurture their relationships via self-led 
brokering activities. 

We saw this scenario unfold in the younger RPP from the Wentworth example 
introduced earlier. For example, in developing one of the lines of new research, 
the RPP members relied heavily on their RPP director to facilitate their meet- 
ings at the beginning of the relationship, even after the research activities got 
started. After a year into the research, the RPP director decided they needed 
more brokering to help the participants find common ground. The director asked 
the research team to assign a broker role to one of their team members, in this 
case a research assistant with good relationship and project management skills. 
Over two years, the RPP director worked with this newly assigned broker from 
the research team to help them develop meeting agendas, facilitate meetings, and 
follow up with practice partners with clear next steps for all participants. This 
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line of research was subsequently integrated into the practice partner’s decision- 
making and resulted in a major practice change based on the findings. 


BROKERS LEARN HOW TO DO THIS WORK 
BOTH EXPLICITLY AND IMPLICITLY 


RPP members will implicitly learn brokering skills and knowledge by participat- 
ing in their RPP work and watching other participants enact brokering moves. 
Some of our favorite moves as brokers come from watching our mentors and 
advisors negotiate RPP work in action. We have seen veteran district leaders co- 
developing questions with seasoned professors. We have seen other district lead- 
ers and researchers collaboratively building survey items that help them answer 
critical questions for both the district and the academy. Aspiring and current 
brokers do learn by seeing, working with, and experimenting with these broker- 
ing moves in situ. 

To accelerate the advancement of brokering skills, though, RPP participants 
also need explicit coaching and teaching of brokering moves. If all RPP members 
should learn how to broker over the life of the RPP, then partnership participants 
across roles — teachers, researchers, students, community members, etc. — 
should have opportunities to explicitly learn brokering moves. For researchers, 
universities could offer course requirements during their doctoral training or 
during faculty workshops and retreats. For teachers and school leaders, univer- 
sities and other organizations training teachers and school leaders could teach 
brokering in their pre-service training while working towards a certificate. 
Or, schools and districts could offer professional development opportunities to 
learn brokering skills. For community members and families, an array of non- 
profits, local higher education organizations, and other member organizations 
like parent—teacher associations and school board associations could offer work- 
shops or certificates in brokering. For students, we recommend looking at the 
approach in collaborative research called Youth Participatory Action Research 
(YPAR), which supports students to run their own inquiry, associated activ- 
ism, and community organizing as a place where students can explicitly learn 
brokering skills. Finally, any organization that is onboarding new staff who will 
be working in RPPs could provide explicit teaching in brokering to support 
their RPP work. 


NEXT STEPS FOR RPP BROKERING 


Brokering is an essential activity that will make or break the effectiveness of an 
RPP. Brokering activities require participants to reach beyond the traditional, 
status quo practices in research relationships. As RPPs grow and strengthen, bro- 
kering activities should spread across the practices of all participants. Hence, to 
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support the development and spread of RPPs, the field will need more and more 
RPP participants to have both informal and formal opportunities to learn broker- 
ing skill and knowledge. 

If the ideas we present above are true, then the next steps for brokering in 
current and future RPPs are clear. First, research, practice, and community- 
based organizations will need to recognize brokering efforts as a valuable asset. 
Currently, brokering activities are buried in job descriptions or are assumed 
behaviors we expect across various roles. Brokering will need to be more rec- 
ognized as an important activity in RPPs and across organizations more gener- 
ally. For example, school districts typically experience intense siloing between 
departments. If school districts valued, encouraged, and identified the impor- 
tance of brokering, they could potentially transform their organizations by 
elevating professionals with brokering skills and knowledge to key roles in the 
organization and creating organizational structures and routines that help them 
do their work better. In this vein, some small and large districts have established 
data analyst positions that work across schools and departments to support data- 
driven decision-making and integration of research evidence and data analysis 
into decision-making. We have also seen university-based research centers start- 
ing to post “Director of Partnerships” positions, a key role in brokering partner- 
ships with practice or policy partners. 

Second, we need to learn more about how RPP brokering helps support part- 
ners and partnerships by breaking down status quo relationships, and especially 
not centering white, middle-class, patriarchal norms. There is a growing litera- 
ture base about issues in RPPs such as status (e.g., Coburn et al., 2008), racism 
(Tanksley & Estrada, 2022), and social justice (Vetter et al., 2022). Yet, less is 
documented about how the concept of brokering intersects with these issues. 
More information is needed about the types of strategies and practices that RPP 
brokers can use when engaging in disruptive systems-level work. 

Third, we also need more explicit training in brokering across RPP participants — 
both learning opportunities and formal training. Some professionals come with 
brokering skills gained through their years teaching in or leading schools and 
school districts, organizing activism in their communities, or advocating for 
change in their universities. Other professionals have less expertise in broker- 
ing, like researchers who received informal opportunities to work in RPPs while 
pursuing their PhD. From what we have heard, when RPP leaders go to hire pro- 
fessionals with brokering skills, they will tell you these professionals often need 
explicit onboarding and training in brokering when they arrive. Consequently, 
we need more opportunities for explicit training in brokering through work- 
shops, courses, and other opportunities to learn. 

We end with our original argument that the future of RPP brokering will always 
harken back to the three larger themes driving the RPP Brokers Framework. RPP 
brokers work in specific sociocultural, historical, and political contexts that must 
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be honored and respected. RPP brokers’ work aims to strengthen the partners 
by advancing the relationships, competencies, capabilities, and skills in research 
production and research use. RPP brokers’ work aims to strengthen the RPP 
itself by helping the structures and governance, communications and routines, 
and progress monitoring and assessment. The more of these individuals there are 
working collaboratively in an RPP, the more likely the ambitious aims of RPPs 
are to be met. 
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results for SFUSD 
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esire 


Use, impact, & sustainability of 


Low cost in resources & time 
required by students and staff 


LoT 


s 


Alignment of Research 


Practitioners rate, reviewers confirm: 


m 


SFUSD 


How strong is the alignment of the proposed project to 
your department's priorities? 

Consider: 

QO connection to district/department theory of improvement 

O prioritization of improvement goals, evaluation needs, 
research questions 

QO relevance to existing initiatives 

QO compatibility with resources/capacity/needs 


O timeliness for upcoming important decisions 


Last revised 15 Sep 2017 RPA 
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Practitioners rate, reviewers confirm: 


u Usefulness: 

O What actions might you take if the study... 
Q yielded favorable results? 
Q yielded neutral / unfavorable results? 
O Impact: 
QO How would those new actions lead to 
improvements in students’ outcomes? 
QO What impact, how much, for whom? 


s 


SFUSD Last revised 28 Aug 2018 


Benefit of Research 


Reviewers also rate: 


QO How worthwhile is the 
research question? 


Q How much would the 
knowledge advance the 
district’s learning 
agenda? 


QO How strong is the 
methodological rigor? 
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Practitioners rate, reviewers confirm: 


a Partnership: 

Q Identify concrete discussion topics or 
deliverables for 23 possible meetings with 
the researchers. 

O Identify key district leaders / stakeholders for 
these meetings. 


UO Operationalizing study: 


O Identify staff to help operationalize data- 
gathering. 


AL 
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Cost of Research 


Reviewers also rate: 


O Time: 
QO Duration x sample 


ū Resources: 

O Data extraction 

QO Additional support to 
execute project 


a Burden to people: 

O Instructional time 

O Surveys, interviews, 

observations 

QO Ethics/equity of 
research burden _ 
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San Francisco Unified 
School Districts’ Internal 
Review Template 


Study Title: Click or tap here Reviewed by: Click or tap here 
to enter text. to enter text. 
PI & Res Org: Click or tap here Review Date: Click or tap here 
to enter text. to enter text. 
SUMMARIZE ASSESS 
Problem to be solved Alignment & significance of problem 
Click or tap here to enter text. Click or tap here to enter text. 
z RQ to be explored Benefits: usefulness & potential impact of 
I Click or tap here to enter text. knowledge gained 
= Click or tap here to enter text. 
Research design to answer the RQ Benefits: validity of design 
Click or tap here to enter text. Click or tap here to enter text. 
Personnel, partnership, resources Benefits: likelihood of productive findings 
= Click or tap here to enter text. Click or tap here to enter text. 
S 
= Costs 
Click or tap here to enter text. 


Questions or issues to discuss 


Click or tap here to enter text. 


Next steps 
Click or tap here to enter text. 


Copyright material from Laura Wentworth, Paula Arce-Trigatti, Carrie Conaway, and Samantha 
Shewchuk (2023), Brokering in Education Research-Practice Partnerships, Routledge 
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San Francisco Unified 
School Districts’ Roles 
and Responsibilities 
for Research 
Partnership Matrix 
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Build district/ 
department learning 
agenda 


Co-develop potential 
research ideas 


Establish roles and 
timeline 


Complete research 
application 


Collect & analyze 
primary data 


Exchange & analyze 
secondary data 
Monitor progress and 
adapt research 


Articulate priorities, 
programs, and practices/ 
policies to study. 
Coordinate with key 
stakeholders. 


Advise on actionable lines of 
inquiry, desired populations, 
feasible contexts, and useful 
measures. 


Identify decision-making 
windows. 

Clarify roles (leaders/ 
stakeholders). 

Advise on alignment, 
benefits, and costs (ABCs); 
sign if approving. 

Assist with outreach, 
recruitment, scheduling, 
sharing artifacts, etc. 


N/A 


Discuss updates and 
implications; adapt 
implementation as needed. 


Facilitate meetings to set 
research priorities. 

Share existing research; match 
with potential partners. 


Support refining research 
questions and designs given 
likely actions and practical 
constraints. 


Facilitate and advise as 
needed. 


Review research application 
materials and data request. 


N/A 


Securely provide data 
Address questions about data. 
Facilitate discussions and/or 
advise as needed. 


N/A 


Propose potential research 
questions and designs to 
address information needs. 


Confirm timeline for 
sharing information. 


Submit application and 
data request 
Revise as needed. 


Conduct interviews, 
surveys, observations, etc. 
Analyze. 

Securely receive data. 
Analyze data. 

Share preliminary findings; 
adapt research as needed. 
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Present and discuss 
findings 


Disseminate results 


Implement evidence- 
based policies/ 
practices 


£02 


Identify audience; co-plan 
meeting. 
Discuss context, potential 
actions. 


Review drafts before 
submission. 

Share reports with key 
stakeholders. 

Integrate learning and action 
in continuous improvement 
cycles. 


Advise on meeting design; 
review slides. 
Co-facilitate discussion. 


Coordinate feedback on drafts. 


Circulate final reports. 


Share related evidence; embed 
findings in artifacts; advise 

on testing and evaluating 
adaptations. 


Last modified 11 March 2021 


Co-plan meeting. 
Present findings; discuss 
implications. 


Draft initial reports; revise 
as needed. 


Share publications. 


N/A 
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Partnership Agreement 
Between San Francisco 
Unified School District 
(SFUSD) and The 
University of California, 
Berkeley (UC Berkeley) 


This document sets forth the agreed-upon partnership values and processes 
between SFUSD and UC Berkeley to establish an ongoing research practice part- 
nership (RPP) for the purpose of reducing inequities among SFUSD students, 
improving the applicability of cross-disciplinary research in an education setting, 
and promoting the inclusion of student-generated evidence in decision-making 
and practices. 


RATIONALE 


Traditional approaches to research tend to be primarily investigator-driven and 
historically do not prioritize alignment between research and the priorities of 
community partners. Learning from the activities and applicable research from 
RPPs across the country, SFUSD and UC Berkeley seek to enter a partnership 
that is characterized by a long-term, mutualistic collaboration that is organized 
to investigate problems of practice and solutions for improving outcomes in the 
lives of community members. We aim to establish a formal RPP structure to help 
bridge the research/ practice gap and enhance the relevance of our research to the 
challenges faced by our local communities. 


PURPOSE 


This partnership agreement makes clear the following shared values and practices 
between the UC Berkeley and SFUSD partners. Our understanding is that faculty 
and staff of the two partners are agreeing to work together in the spirit of these 
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values and practices and to raise concerns in a constructive and timely way when 
those arise. 


OVERARCHING FOCUS ON EQUITY 


Our RPP starts from the equity-focused questions and problems of practice pri- 
oritized by SFUSD to generate research aimed at improving equitable outcomes 
for San Francisco youth. We are committed to promoting equity and social jus- 
tice, interdisciplinary approaches to addressing social problems, co production 
of knowledge including participatory research, studying interventions not just 
outcomes, growing research use in addition to facilitating new research, and a 
full-cycle collaborative process from co-creating research agendas to evaluating 
research-based interventions. 


SHARED VALUES 


We have agreed on five guiding values: 

1) Trust: Trust involves understanding, respecting, and valuing each part- 
ner’s role in the partnership. Building trust between all partners is crucial 
for a successful partnership. 

2) Flexibility: Flexibility involves humility, tolerance, and a willingness to 
compromise when necessary for the betterment of the partnership. 

3) Diversity: Diversity is more than ethnic and racial diversity; it also 
includes diversity of experience and ideas. 

4) Shared Assets: Students are our greatest asset. Uplifting the voice of 
students in research fulfills our mission and leads to rigorous research 
findings. 

5) Research utility: Generating useful research that responds to problems 
of practice yields better research, practice, and policy. 


COMPONENTS AND PROCESSES OF SFUSD- 
UCB-BERKELEY PARTNERSHIP 


This section is intended to clarify the research process under this RPP with spe- 
cial attention to how it can add value beyond the status quo investigator-driven 
research model. 


1) Sustained leadership structure and process with regular standing meetings 
provide a forum where SFUSD can voice research needs, ongoing projects 
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2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


can report on progress, and new researchers can bring project proposals 
for pre-submission review. 

Shared initiation and targeting of research questions and opportunities will 
keep researchers in conversation about how our research addresses rel- 
evant questions and challenges for SFUSD, rather than only investigator- 
initiated questions and projects. Research priorities will be driven by the 
needs and interests of SFUSD practitioners, administrators, students, fami- 
lies, and community members. SFUSD will identify and nurture preliminary 
research interests from these stakeholders, in order to facilitate more targeted 
and productive discussions with researchers to further refine the research 
agenda. 

A multidisciplinary network of researchers will facilitate stronger coordi- 
nation and strengthening of the research itself, as well as the identification 
of shared research and funding opportunities. 

Ongoing engagement with students and families in participatory approaches 
will strengthen the likelihood that the work of SFUSD and UC Berkeley 
researchers is informed by diverse stakeholders, especially those not 
already represented via existing mechanisms. 

Timely ongoing communication of knowledge generate-d with practi- 
tioners, administrators, other researchers, and policymakers will deepen 
research impact and uptake: we envision more regular discussion and 
report-back, beyond the current expectations of a report at the end. 
Facilitation of data-sharing and access will mean there is a formalized pro- 
cess for sharing information. 

Yearly or twice yearly “meet and greet” networking meetings to enable 
generation of ideas and inclusion of new faculty, trainees, and staff. 
Quarterly working group meetings around more specific questions or 
domains for incubation and workshopping of findings and methods and col- 
laborative challenges. 


RESEARCH AGENDA 


We encourage a range of research projects across disciplines and questions to 


be fostered by this partnership, all aligned with the values expressed here and 


strengthening opportunities for all, and with an emphasis on innovative and par- 


ticipatory approaches to student and practitioner engagement in school improve- 


ment and equity efforts. Some specific domains of interest that have emerged 


thus far include: 


Sharing and generating research evidence to support SFUSD’s initia- 
tives to promote success for all, especially in narrowing opportunity and 
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achievement gaps for our historically underserved populations, particularly 
African American, Latinx, English learner, special education, and socio- 
economically disadvantaged students 

e Targeting of chronic absenteeism as a key driver of opportunity and 
achievement gaps in SFUSD 

e Defining and measuring success for students in multiple domains that go 
beyond the traditional academic and cognitive domains (i.e. content, skills, 
dispositions), utilizing innovative participatory approaches to build on stu- 
dents’ experience and expertise 

e Continuous improvement efforts! at school sites and at central office 

* Testing and scaling of youth voice and participatory research models 

e Understanding the impact of the rich array of services and student and fam- 
ily supports offered through SFUSD’s Student, Family, and Community 
Support Division (e.g., School Health Programs such as the Wellness 
Initiative, Foster Youth Services) 


PROPOSED ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE: 


At SFUSD, the partnership will sit with RPA leadership and key staff 
including Norma Ming (Supervisor of Research & Evaluation) and Devin 
Corrigan (Educational Policy Analyst). RPA is uniquely suited to lead this 
work for SFUSD, as the department has a long history of engaging with exter- 
nal researchers (including through other RPPs) and has already established 
processes for vetting research projects with other SFUSD departments and 
school sites, and integrating research into SFUSD’s continuous improvement 
processes. 

At UC Berkeley, we have established a steering committee of 1—2 point peo- 
ple from key units including Public Health (SPH), Graduate School of Education 
(GSE), School of Social Welfare (SSW), and the Psychology department, who 
will serve for 2 year terms for continuity. Note: In 2019—20, we will determine 
processes for future transitions of steering committee members). 

Staffing: There is mutual interest in a Berkeley-SFUSD liaison with research 
and practice expertise to help support the development and nurturing of col- 
laborative research relationships, manage communications and networks, share 
best practices to ensure high-quality research applications, and facilitate mutual 
learning and research-practice integration. Such a staff member would reside for- 
mally at SFUSD but spend time in both places. Graduate and undergraduate train- 
ees will work within the RPP broadly and also with particular projects under the 
RPP umbrella. 
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SFUSD: 


UC 


2019-20: Clarification of steering committee and meeting structure; 
development of other structures that formally include other units in addi- 
tion to RPA 

Berkeley-SFUSD liaison 

Engaged CBO’s embedded within SFUSD 

Student participants 


Berkeley: 
As of July 2019: Leadership/steering committee with current faculty from 
the School of Public Health, School of Social Welfare, Graduate School of 
Education, and Psychology Department 
Broader network of investigators working within RPP through Innovations 
for Youth (14V) and others will be invited to join. 
Cohorts of graduate and undergraduate research trainees with shared 
seminar and training workshop opportunities (content on equity fram- 
ing, ethics, collaborative and participatory research approaches, diverse 
research methods) 
Specifics of funding model and how support by units and central campus 
will be determined requires strategic planning and input from steering 
committee, external advisory board, and success of funding proposals and 
cross-unit philanthropic efforts. 


MEETING STRUCTURE 


Following the initial 2018—19 intensive planning phase of monthly meetings, we 


plan 


for 2019—20 and beyond a quarterly standing leadership meeting structure 


including the steering committee members with the following goals: 


AUN 


Build and maintain a research agenda 

Share updates on the progress of current research initiatives 
Target new research questions and opportunities 

Engage new faculty and maintain a multidisciplinary focus 


Meetings will alternate locations between UC Berkeley and San Francisco. At 


each meeting, researchers will bring short (~20 minute) presentations about 


current research being conducted in the district and give updates on current pro- 


jects; SFUSD will come prepared to share project wishlists and updates on cur- 


rent district needs to generate research and evaluation ideas. 
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We recognize that both parties (SFUSD and UC Berkeley) have existing 
partnerships. Our goal is to support the development of multiple Research- 
Practice Partnerships to learn from partnered scholarship across diverse settings 
and sectors, share lessons learned and best practices across RPP’s, and promote 
the relevance and impact of Berkeley’s portfolio of research on reducing inequali- 
ties. The Berkeley-SF USO partnership is intentionally focused on promoting 
equity within SFUSD, connecting research on reducing educational inequalities 
with other systems and sectors in San Francisco and the region, and on studying 
the implementation of research into practice. 


REPORTING 


To be determined during planning period: Consider how we will evaluate effec- 
tiveness and adherence to the agreement and when evaluation will happen. 


FUNDING 


This partnership agreement is not a commitment of funds. Funds will be only 
be committed via formal scope of work agreements approved by the authorized 
officials of SFUSD and UC-Berkeley. This partnership agreement indicates our 
shared interest in seeking funding in joint proposals. 


DATA SHARING 


It is SFUSD’s policy that data-sharing agreements are negotiated after funding and 
project proposals are approved, due to the intensive nature of negotiating those 
agreements. We note that there are already approved data-sharing agreements 
and approved research proposals that involve data-sharing among the Berkeley 
faculty with leadership roles in this RPP, including Dr. Susan Stone. 


DURATION 


This partnership agreement is at-will and may be modified by mutual consent of 
authorized officials from SFUSD or UC Berkeley. This partnership agreement is 
active upon signature and will remain in effect until modified or terminated by 
any one of the partners by mutual consent. 


NOTE 


1 The cycle of continuous improvement is used for improving outcomes and creating 
a reflective mindset within the education system. It is an iterative, problem-solv- 
ing method for making rapid, incremental improvements while gaining valuable 
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learning and knowledge from the practice. Starting in school year 2018—19, all 
school sites are charged with identifying and executing a continuous improve- 
ment project as part of their school improvement plans (with support from central 


office). 


Contact Information 

Partner name: UC-Berkeley 

Partner representative: Emily J. Ozer, Ph.D. 
Position: Professor 

Address: School of Public Health 

E-mail: eozer@berkeley.edu 


7/27/2014 


Emily Ozer, Prdfessor 
School of Public Health, UC Berkeley 


Partner name: San Francisco Unified School District 
Partner representative: Norma Ming, Ph.D. 

Position: Supervisor of Research and Evaluation 

Address: 555 Franklin Street, San Francisco CA 94102-4456 


E-mail: MingN@sfusd.edu 


Norma Ming, Supervisor J 
Research, Planning, and Assessment; San Francisco Unified School District 


Page 6 of 6 
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Process for Generating 
a Portrait 


Identify Guiding 
Questions 


Share Portrait 
Draft with RPP 
Leaders 


Revise Portrait 
Draft as Needed 


Process for Generating a Portrait 


Draft Portrait € 


Negotiate Develop i 4 
=> Access if = Interview = Ce ee 
Needed Questions 
Analyze 
Conduct 
Ierice & @ Interviews & 


Write Memos 


Gather Artifacts 


Share Final Draft 
of Portrait & Use 
as a Tool for 
Conversation & 
Learning 
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Shortened EFI Sprint 
Protocol for RPP 
Members: Hewlett Deeper 
Learning Network 


Below you will find an example set of questions that can be used to understand 
an RPP according to the Evidence for Improvement Framework. This example 
consists of four core questions (in bold) followed by a set of probes that can be 
used, time permitting, to dive deeper. These questions are intended for mem- 
bers of the RPP, but they can be adapted to serve those working with the RPP 
(such as teachers or administrators). 


THEORY OF PARTNERSHIP 


Note: the following questions are meant to elicit the RPP members’ understanding of 
how their partnership is organized and how they collaborate, make decisions, and 


learn together from the work. 


(1) How does this partnership work together? On a day-to-day 
basis, how does work get done in the partnership? 
(a) How are different roles in the partnership structured? 
(b) How do you make decisions in the partnership? If the partnership faces 
a challenging decision point, how do you decide what to do? 
(i) Can you provide an example? 
(c) How do the members of the partnership learn from the work in order to 
improve it? 
(i) Please describe any learning routines that may be in place (e.g., 
specific meetings to stop and reflect, data analysis sessions, etc.). 
(ii) Please describe how you are learning from the more formal re- 
search you are conducting in the partnership. 
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THEORY OF IMPROVEMENT 


Note: the following questions are meant to elicit the RPP members’ understanding of 
their project’s theory of improvement and how they will realize the improvements or 
innovations that they seek to make.We are interested in understanding the outcomes 
that are being targeted, the activities that are being enacted in order to accomplish 
those outcomes, and the causal logic that connects activities to outcomes.We are espe- 
cially interested in following this casual chain all the way to the classroom. 


(2) Can you tell me what your partnership is trying to accomplish? 
(a) Help me understand more specifically what activities you are engaging 
in to accomplish these goals? 
(b) How do these activities relate to the outcomes you want to achieve? 
(For example, “We want to improve [outcomes]; one way we 
do that is to focus on by doing A 
(3) What evidence, if any, are you collecting about your approach? 
(a) Note: Be sure to inquire about both the processes that the partner- 


ship is engaging in to achieve its outcome, and the partnership’s more 
formal outcomes. 

(b) [For each type of evidence identified] How often are you gathering this 
information? 

(c) To what extent are you looking at variation in performance across con- 
texts and/or subgroups within your program? For example, if you are 
working with multiple schools, how are you learning from the fact that 
one school may be more successful? 


THEORY OF SCALING 


Note: The following questions are meant to elicit explicit or implicit theories about the 
RPP’s work to scale. In particular, we want to understand the extent to which they are 
thinking about six domains that we believe may be particularly important to scaling 


(see Q4 probes a—f). 


(4) What is your theory about how you might scale? If not men- 
tioned... 

(a) How will materials you develop (e.g., curricula, protocols, handbooks) 
play a role in scaling? 

(b) How does capacity building for leaders and practitioners (through train- 
ing, workshops, learning networks, etc.) play a role in your approach to 
scaling? 

(c) How are you thinking about generating ongoing revenue to support 
scale up? 
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(d) How are you thinking about the political context surrounding the work 
and how that may relate to your efforts at scaling, if at all? 

(e) How is your work aligned with other efforts in the district and the state? 
If there are challenges with alignment, how are you thinking about 
overcoming them? 

(f) How do you see communication and messaging as connected to your ap- 
proach to scaling, if at all? 

(g) How will you expand beyond the early adopters of your innovation to 
those who may be more initially reluctant to engage? 
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Generic School 
District DUA 


AGREEMENT FOR CONFIDENTIAL DATA EXCHANGE BETWEEN 
[SCHOOL DISTRICT] AND THE JOHN W. GARDNER CENTER FOR 
YOUTH AND THEIR COMMUNITIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


This Data Exchange and Confidentiality Agreement (“Agreement”) between 
School district (hereinafter referred to as SD), The Board of Trustees of the 
Leland Stanford Junior University by and through its John W. Gardner Center 
for Youth and Their Communities (hereinafter referred to as JGC) describes the 
means to be used by JGC to ensure the confidentiality and security of information 
and data exchanged between SD and JGC for the purposes stated below. 


I. GENERAL TERMS 
A. PURPOSE 


The JGC will develop a data archive of matched longitudinal administrative data 


for conducting policy analyses and program improvement studies for school lead- 
ers and practitioners. The archive will link student participation data from School 
District with student data from participating after-school providers and early 
learning centers that provide youth and family services at schools within School 
District. Policy questions to be addressed using the archive will be developed in 
collaboration with the participating public agencies and representatives of local 
community-based organizations. 


[A sentence describing /listing the research questions (or general public policy purposes) 
or making reference to the applicable grant agreement or approved research proposal, 
DATED XX,XX,XXX may be added here.]| 

To ensure that this data archive is a valuable resource for all agencies contrib- 


uting data, the project may also work with SD to identify one or more additional 
research questions that will be included in the project scope on behalf of SD. 
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A 


B. NATURE OF DATA 


To further the achievement of the above stated purpose, SD will at its discre- 
tion provide JGC with data extracts from the SD data systems to include data 
elements identified in Attachment A, as well as any additional items required 
to answer research questions defined by SD alone or in collaboration with other 
participants in the project data archive. 

SD warrants that it has the authority to provide such data to the JGC under the 
terms of this Agreement, and that SD will not be in breach of any law or repre- 
sentations to any person by providing such information to the JGC 

These data extracts will include historical information wherever possible. 
Additional data elements may be provided at the discretion of SD. 

Because the research project will match individual student level data, these 
data are expected to contain confidential information, the disclosure of which 
is restricted by a provision of law. Some examples of “confidential informa- 
tion” include, but are not limited to, “personal information” about individuals 
as defined in California Civil Code Section 1798.3 of the Information Practices 
Act and “personal information” about students as defined by the Code of Federal 
Regulations CFR Title 34 Volume 1 Part 99.3. 


C. TRANSFER OF DATA 


SD and JGC shall use a secure, mutually agreed upon means and schedule for 
transferring confidential information. SD will create data extracts and validate 
the data. Extracts will be updated using a mutually agreed upon schedule. At no 
time will data be sent electronically to or from the parties except via a secure file 
transfer protocol. 


D. PERIOD OF AGREEMENT 


This Agreement shall be effective per specifications in Attachment B, unless 
terminated earlier by either party pursuant to Section F. 


E. JGC RESPONSIBILITIES 


JGC agrees to the following confidentiality statements: 


1. JGC acknowledges that these data are confidential data and proprietary to 
SD, and agree to protect such information from unauthorized disclosures 
and comply with all applicable confidentiality laws which may include but 
is not limited to, the Health Insurance Portability and Accountability Act 
(HIPAA), the California Education Code and the Family Education Rights 
and Privacy Act (FERPA) as set forth in this agreement. JGC is responsible 
for complying with all District, Local, State and Federal confidentiality 
applicable laws and regulations. 
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2. JGC will use appropriate safeguards to prevent the use or disclosure of the 
information other than as provided by this data use Agreement. 

3. JGC shall (a) instruct all staff with access to confidential information 
about the requirements for handling confidential information (b) provide 
all staff with access to confidential information statements of organiza- 
tional policies and procedures for the protection of human subjects and 
data confidentiality and (c) notify staff of the sanctions against unauthor- 
ized disclosure or use of confidential and private information. JGC will 
ensure that all staff and subcontractors to whom they provide the limited 
data sets obtained under this Agreement, agree to the same restrictions 
and conditions that apply to JGC in this Agreement with respect to such 
information. Other than as provided herein, no confidential data will be 
released by JGC. 

4. JGC shall not assign this Agreement or any portion thereof to a third party 
without the prior written consent of SD, and any attempted assignment 
without such prior written consent in violation of this Section shall auto- 
matically terminate this Agreement. 

5. JGC will use any information which could potentially allow the identifica- 
tion of any individual only for the purpose of creating the data sets using 
aggregate data and analyzing the data. JGC will not use or further disclose 
the information accessed or received other than as permitted by this Data 
Use Agreement or as otherwise required by law. 

6. JGC will report only aggregate data and will not report any individual 
data, nor will data be reported in a manner that permits indirect identifica- 
tion of any individual. This paragraph will survive the termination of this 
Agreement. 

7. JGC will not contact the individuals included in the data sets. 

8. JGC agrees to obtain written approval from SD prior to engaging any sub- 
contractors to perform any services requiring access to any individually 
identifiable information. 

9. JGC shall not re-disclose any individual-level data with or without identify- 
ing information to any other requesting individuals, agencies, or organiza- 
tions without prior written authorization by SD. 

10. JGC shall use the data only for the purpose stated above. These data shall 
not be used for personal gain or profit. 

11. JGC shall keep all information furnished by SD in a space physically and 
electronically secure from unauthorized access. Information and data shall 
be stored and processed in a way that unauthorized persons cannot retrieve 
nor alter the information by means of a computer, remote terminal, or 
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other means. Following stringent security protocols approved by Stanford 
IT, no data will be archived on unencrypted laptop computers or other 
portable computing devices or media, e.g., flash drives, etc. 


12. JGC shall permit examination and on-site inspections by SD upon reason- 


able advance notice for the purpose of ascertaining whether the terms of 
this Agreement are being met. 


F. TERMINATION 


1. 


This Agreement may be terminated as follows, after notification via the 

United States Postal Service (certified mail or registered mail) or recog- 

nized overnight delivery service (e.g., UPS, or FedEx): 

a. By JGC or SD immediately in the event of a material breach of this 
Agreement by the other party. 

b. By JGC or SD upon 30 day notice to the other party. 


. Upon ninety (90) days written notice from SD, JGC shall delete all con- 


fidential and/or sensitive information promptly so that it is no longer 
accessible for analysis and exists only on a temporary back-up server that 
is encrypted. JGC shall also securely destroy all physical media (e.g., data 
on CDs or USB drives) containing confidential and/or sensitive infor- 
mation utilizing a mutually approved method of confidential destruction, 
which may include shredding, burning, or certified/witnessed destruc- 
tion for physical materials and verified erasure of magnetic media using 
approved methods of electronic file destruction. In the absence of such 
notice, JGC may continue to use such data for research, education or 
related purposes. 


G. GENERAL UNDERSTANDING 


1. 


This Agreement contains the entire understanding of the parties and may 
only be amended in writing signed by the parties. 


. This Agreement shall be governed by and construed under the laws of the 


State of California. 


. Any waiver by any party of the violation of any provision of this Agreement 


shall not bar any action for subsequent violations of the Agreement. 
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Signed: 
FOR SCHOOL DISTRICTFOR THE JOHN W. GARDNER CENTER 
FOR YOUTH AND THEIR COMMUNITIES 


Signatory, Job Title | Amy Gerstein, Executive Director 


Date 


Date 


II. ORGANIZATION-SPECIFIC AGREEMENTS: 
ATTACHMENTS 


ATTACHMENT A: SPECIFIC DATA ELEMENTS 


Student identifiers and demographic information 
* Student name 

¢ Student date of birth 

e GENERIC SD identifier 

e Address 

e Identifier 

e Address 

e Ethnicity 

e Gender 

e Primary language 

° English language fluency/learner status 

e Special education 

e Parent name (if available) 

e Parent education level 

e Free and reduced-price lunch 

Student enrollment 

e Current and past schools attended 

¢ Enrollment date 

e Withdrawal date 

e Reason for withdrawal 

School attendance 

° Student absences, excused, and unexcused 
Academic achievement 

e Units attempted and completed 

e Grades by subject area 

e Cumulative GPA, GPA by semester (if available) 
e UC/CSU eligibility 

° State assessment data (CST, CELDT, CAHSEE) 
e Local Benchmark Assessment data 

e Graduation 
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e Student services participation 

e After School Program participation — include hours or days attended 
e Disciplinary data 

* Suspensions disaggregated by offense 

e Number of days suspended 

e 504 involvement 


ATTACHMENT B: PERIOD OF AGREEMENT 


This agreement shall be effective beginning XX Month 2013 through XX Month 
2015, unless terminated earlier by either party pursuant to Section F. The effec- 
tive dates of this agreement may be modified by written amendment subject to 
acceptance of both parties. 


ATTACHMENT C: VARIOUS OTHER ORGANIZATION- 
SPECIFIC AGREEMENTS RE E. JGC RESPONSIBILITIES 


JGC will not conduct any analyses using SD data without prior approval by an 
authorized SD representative. JGC will not publish findings obtained using SD 
data without prior review by an authorized SD representative. SD shall designate 
the following person(s) as authorized representatives for this project/RPP: 


Name Title 
Name Title 
Name Title 


Ver: 10/2020 
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Data SafeGuards 


john w. gardner 
center for youth and their communities 


[Template: One-page handout for Partner Induction] 


DATA SAFEGUARDS 


The Gardner Center has several ways of protecting the individual-level data we 
obtain for use in our research partnerships. We discuss these data safeguards in 
four categories below. 


PROCEDURAL DATA SAFEGUARDS 


* Unless agreed otherwise, Partners retain ownership of data they contrib- 
ute. Gardner Center staff will not share partners’ data with third parties 
without written consent. 

* We will use the data only as appropriate for the agreed-upon analysis. 

e We will report all research findings in aggregate only. As such, it would 
be highly improbable that anyone might indirectly identify any individual 


whose information we use for a research project. 


PHYSICAL DATA SAFEGUARDS 


e We use a Secure File Transfer Protocol to transfer data. If we transfer data 
via portable media — like a CD or thumb drive — we destroy the media once 
we upload the files to a secure server that is not connected to the internet. 
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e We store data in a secure data center with strictly controlled access. Only 
those Gardner Center researchers with proper training and permission can 
access the data. 


ELECTRONIC DATA SAFEGUARDS 


e Stanford University Information Technology Services (ITS) provides the 
firewall-protected server on which we store confidential data. Stanford ITS 
adheres to strict policies to keep restricted data confidential and secure. 

e Gardner Center researchers can only access the data through encrypted 
connections that require two-step authentication — both a Stanford ID and 
another password obtained through a secondary device. 

e There is no way to access the data on the internet. 


LEGAL DATA SAFEGUARDS 


e All Gardner Center research projects must meet the requirements set by 
Stanford University’s Institutional Review Board (IRB) for research involv- 
ing human subjects. 

e Projects linking data across agencies comply with the California Education 
Code, as well as FERPA and HIPAA regulations, where applicable. 


For more information, consult the Server Documentation & Information Security Policies 
report prepared by Stanford University Information Technology Services. A copy is avail- 
able upon request. 


12/2020 
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DUA Correspondence 
Template 


john w. gardner 
center for youth and their communities 


DUA WALK-THROUGH MEETINGS 


* Iam writing to schedule a brief telephone conversation between you and 
my colleague, [insert Associate here] (cc’ed here), so that s/he can go over 
the agreement with you in detail, answer any questions you may have about 
our partnership, fill you in on our process for signing the DUA, and get a 
sense of the data that your organization currently collects. 

e Attached please find a sample copy of our DUA, which will give you a sense 
of what the agreement will cover. The attached is just an example; it is not 
ready for you to sign. 

e After this conversation, we’ll prepare a new DUA for your review that we 
will customize for your organization. 


FOLLOW-UP EMAIL: AFTER THE DUA WALK-THROUGH 


Dear [name of contact(s)], 

Thank you for meeting with [insert name] last week regarding your organiza- 
tion’s Data Use Agreement (DUA) with the John W. Gardner Center as part of 
your participation in [insert project name]. Attached please find your organiza- 
tion’s customized DUA, which is ready for your review and signature. Once 
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you’ve reviewed the DUA, do not hesitate to reach out to me with any questions 
I can help answer as you review the document and prepare to sign it. 

We are hoping to get signed DUAs back by [insert specific date here, ideally 
within 1—2 weeks] so that we may begin [describe analysis]. Please print and sign 
two copies of your DUA and return them to us via snail mail (c/o [insert your 
name)) at the following address: [insert our address]. 

Once we receive them, our Executive Director, Amy Gerstein, will sign both 
copies. We’ll keep one copy for our files and return the other copy to you for 
your files. 

Many thanks, 

[your name here] 


FOLLOW-UP EMAIL: AFTER ED SIGNS DUA 


Dear [name of contact], 

Thank you so much for signing the Data Use Agreement. [Insert details about 
timeline for data transfer] I will be in touch with you about this within the next 
few weeks. This promises to be important and compelling work and we are 
excited to partner with all of you. 

Our Executive Director Amy Gerstein has signed your DUA and we have 
mailed your copy back to you. A copy for your files should be arriving shortly. 

Please do not hesitate to ask me any questions regarding this work. Many thanks! 

[your name here] 


DATA EXTRACTS 


Dear [signatory and, if relevant, person who attended the original DUA 
meeting], 

Recently you and I met/you met with my colleague(s) [insert name(s) here] 
regarding your Data Use Agreement, and we are now ready to gather all of the 
student-level data for the youth your organization serves. I spoke with [name of 
Gardner Center colleague(s)] about the data you collect, and [pronoun] informed 
me that [describe what we know of their data/the format/etc. ]. 

We would like to get all of the data by [one week from the date of email]. For 
security purposes, we stress that you should not send us data over email; instead, 
we will get the data from in you in person. I will follow up with a phone call to 
talk through the data extraction process with you. 

Once I have your data, we will upload everything onto our secure server 
located here on campus. Only trained, appointed staff are able to access the server. 

Thanks again for all of your help! Please feel free to call or email me with any 
questions. We’re really looking forward to collaborating with you. 
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DATA TRANSFER 


e We typically receive data on an encrypted flash drive, with either the drive 
or files password- protected, or through a secure transfer method like an 
FTP (SFTP) site. 

e We prefer the data to be in an Excel file or delimited Text file (tab 
or comma). 

e Make sure to state that neither the data nor the passwords is sent over email. 

e Passwords should be given verbally in person or over the phone. 

e Reiterate that we need the data for individual students going back X num- 
ber of years. 

e The data need to be electronic. If you do not have electronic data, we can 
make you a template for entering your data into a database. 

e The data should include individual students’ identifying information and 
participation records. 

e If the project requires that we match your data to those of other organiza- 
tions (e.g., an afterschool partner) we will need, for each student, their 
name, birthdate, and any other identifying information that you collect, 
such as ethnicity, gender, address, school, etc. These help us to match your 
youth to data from other organizations. 

* We will also need participation in relevant programs in whatever way you 
collect it for each youth. That can be daily attendance or hourly — whatever 
level of detail you have. 

e If they say that they have something else like student surveys or any- 
thing else and do we want it, the answer is yes as long as it is individu- 


ally identifiable. 
e We will take data for as far back as they have records (but we don’t need 
anything before 2005). 
RENEWALS 


In addition to project-specific contextual information, please adapt the follow- 
ing text: 


* The time has come to renew the [org name] DUA, which is set to expire 
on [date]. 

e We are initiating this process early, as we don’t want our agreement 
to lapse. 

* Tam attaching your current DUA as well as a draft of your new DUA. 

* Please note that some language has changed in the past year or two, and 
I have highlighted those changes in the new DUA attached. [Briefly sum- 
marize changes] 
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e Please review the attached materials and let us know what you think. 

e We would be happy to talk with you in person or by telephone to discuss 
any questions that may arise. 

e If you are happy with the new DUA attached, please print out two copies 
and have [insert signatory’s name] sign them. Mail the copies — c/o [insert 
your name] — to the address in my signature below. I'll have our Executive 
Director sign both copies and return an original to you for your file. 


11/02/22ver 
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Appendix M 


Northwestern-Evanston 
Education Research 
Alliance Partnership 
Agreement 


Northwestern 
OFFICE OF COMMUNITY 


EDUCATION PARTNERSHIPS 
School of Education and Social Policy 


School District Research Partnerships 
Northwestern-Evanston Education Research 
Alliance (NEERA) Chicago Public Schools 
Northwestern Partnership 


INTRODUCTION 


School District Research Agreement 


Northwestern University is dedicated to innovative research and community 
engagement. These missions align to help surrounding school districts by providing 
research on issues significant to them as well as communities around the world. We 
are uniquely positioned to advance research in diverse arenas such as policy, learn- 
ing, and health, for example, to advance well-being and improve our communities. 

Our success in achieving these missions will not be measured solely by the 
number of academic papers published, but by the extent to which we inform and 
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ultimately improve teaching, learning, and the well-being of our communities 
and develop mutually beneficial partnerships. Research questions explored with 
our local school districts will thus be informed both by faculty members’ research 
trajectories and by the needs of our educational resource providing partners. 
The School of Education and Social Policy’s Office of Community Education 
Partnerships (OCEP) facilitates research partnerships between researchers and 
school districts. It is the districts’ point of contact for data sharing and a resource 
for both the school districts and researchers. At the core of OCEP’s mission is 
engaging in actionable scholarship and partnerships that improve learning and well- 
being in our communities, including their school districts. Therefore, OCEP facili- 
tates discussions between the districts and researchers that advance scholarship in 
areas such as learning, policy, and health; address questions that are of direct and 
immediate importance to the school districts; and develop partnerships for research 
between faculty, staff, students, and community partners and practitioners. 


Researcher Commitments 


Researchers who agree to work on projects through OCEP will have the oppor- 
tunity to directly inform local districts. Their projects will benefit from access 
to a high-quality, longitudinal data, partnership with key staff within the districts 
and larger communities, and dissemination of findings to area education leaders 
and practitioners. 

In exchange, researchers who agree to work on data from these districts com- 
mit to: 


e Abiding by Policies 

* Respecting privacy and confidentiality of individual and institutional 
research subjects. Individual districts’ data sharing agreements further 
lay out details. 

* Supervising and aiding student, other research assistants and associ- 
ates, and subcontractors in meeting the expectations outlined in these 
research agreements. 

e Sourcing district data and seeking approval for research projects with 
the district always in conjunction with OCEP. 

° Ensuring Reliability of Research 

e Providing adequate supervision to students and inexperienced research- 

ers either via faculty or district research staff advisors. 
e Coordinating with Other Researchers as Appropriate 

e Streamlining data collection between projects, e.g. collaboratively 
designing and administering surveys. 

e Resolving timing or experimental conflicts internally as much as possible. 
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Sharing district and data context knowledge. 


e Collaborating with Practitioners from Design through Publication. Each 


collaborative process will be project specific, but see companion docu- 


ments for suggestions and exemplar deliverables. 


Creating a process and schedule or timeline that allows sufficient time 
for feedback and collaboration regarding: 

e research design checks 

e implementation 

e status updates 

* interim and final result reporting 

Designing research with district feedback and context in mind, e.g. 
choosing a feasible randomization level, finding ways to recruit students 
for a focus group, or selecting cohorts with fairly complete data. 
Implementing treatments or using data in compliance with district policies. 
Communicating with the district according to its preferences. 
Reporting results to districts in a user-friendly way, with at least 2 
months for them to review before making results public. 


* Keeping OCEP in the Loop 


Notifying OCEP of questions or issues with each research collabora- 
tion process. 

Participating in meetings set up by OCEP with other researchers or 
practitioners working in the district(s) as appropriate. 

Keeping OCEP, IRB, and districts apprised of changes to research plans. 
Bringing any new context knowledge obtained. This will be particularly 
useful for any new researchers brought into work with the district(s). 
Allowing OCEP at least 5 business days to review and provide feedback 
on drafts of results for districts, and at least 10 for drafts of public-facing 
documents. OCEP will NOT censure results. This review is to ensure 
that results shared within districts are user-friendly, that those shared 
outside districts contain appropriate contextual information, and that 
districts can anticipate public responses. 


The purpose of this document is to make expectations of research conducted 
with K—12 school districts under the auspices of OCEP explicit. Each researcher 
who works with school districts must sign this document before working with 
any district. This does not displace any prior research approvals or agreements 
held with the district(s). Signing it acknowledges the importance of: 


e maintaining good working relationships with K-12 school districts, 
e using their feedback to produce the best research possible, and 


e giving useful, relevant feedback to them to improve district policies and 


practices. 
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Additional questions may be directed to the Research Data Analyst Leads who 
are the primary OCEP contacts for data partnerships at ed_partnerships@north 
western.edu or: 


Northwestern-Evanston Education Research Alliance (NEERA) Chicago Public 
Schools Northwestern Partnership 


Lila K. S. Goldstein 847-491-8709 Love Sanchon Morgan 847-491-7870 
lila.goldstein@northwestern.edu love.morgan@northwestern.edu 
Printed Name: Employee/Student Signature: Date: 

ID: 


Detailed Application Process and Information on Data Access 


The purpose of this document is to be a quick reference about how research- 
ers gain access to district data and how that data is kept from the partnerships 
with school districts. The School of Education and Social Policy’s Office of 
Community Education Partnerships (OCEP) facilitates research partnerships 
between researchers and school districts and is the districts’ point of contact for 
data sharing, and a resource for both the school districts and researchers. The 
districts’ data sharing agreements differ slightly from one another, and this quick 
reference takes the more conservative line with those differences. The agree- 
ments themselves should be read in full before embarking on research with the 
districts and referred to if anything is ever in question. Data always belongs to the 
district, so if there are still questions or requests beyond these agreements, the 
researcher must get written consent from the district(s). 


Data Application 


OCEP entertains requests for data access from qualified applicants within 
the Northwestern University research community. Researchers who pro- 
pose work with the school districts or their data will be asked to com- 
mit to working with OCEP throughout the research process from design 
through release as described below. All documents that need to be reviewed 
and completed are in blue and available in this Box folder: School District 
Research Partnerships 


1. Review the following documents and sign as appropriate: 
a. Data Sharing Agreement and Affidavit of Nondisclosure for the relevant 
district. 
b. School District Research Agreement (including Researcher Commit- 
ments) and Detailed Application Process and Information on Data Access 
c. Suggestions for Collaboration with Practitioners 
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d. Sample Memo and Sample PowerPoint 


. Meet with OCEP for guidance on the district’s research interests, potential 


research questions, and contacts within the district. 


. Use the Initial Research Proposal form to give sufficient detail on the pro- 


ject for OCEP and district(s) to evaluate it. 


. Submit the proposal to OCEP for guidance and district review. OCEP will 


provide guidance and facilitation but does not approve or reject proposals. 
Be prepared to answer questions, make changes, or coordinate with other 
researchers as needed. 

Obtain background clearance, safety training, etc. as applicable. 

Apply for IRB approval. 


Once the project has been run by OCEP and IRB: 


7. 


Draw up a Statement of Work (SOW) using the templates in the district Data 
Agreement. Districts approve, reject, or ask for modifications in SOWs. 


. Compile the SOW and all other documents and submit to OCEP at 


ed_partnerships(@northwestern.edu 


Individual and Institutional Privacy 


Treat data as though it is confidential unless it is collected from a publicly 
available source or is otherwise available publicly. 

Publish results of research using confidential data in ways that protect the 
privacy of the individuals and institutions reflected in the data. Do not pub- 
lish any individually identifiable information or results for any group of 
fewer than 10 students. 

Allow districts 60 days before intended release of information to review 
and strike any identifying information for individuals and institutions (such 
as district or school names). 


Data Locations and Transfers 


Keep data only in district-specific folders within Northwestern’s secure 
access server, \\resfilesaudit.northwestern.edu, OCEP-created project- 


specific folders within Northwestern Box, or hard copy in physically secure 
locations. Do not save it on a thumb drive or laptop. 

Delete or shred copies and versions of data as soon as the approved pro- 
ject ends. 

Transfer data only encrypted and through SESP Nextcloud, a secure FTP. 
Do not send data via email or internet sites like Google Drive. Give pass- 
words separately. 


Signing below indicates having read the relevant data sharing agreement. 
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Printed Name: Employee/Student ID: 
Signature: Date: 


Suggestions for Collaboration and Partnership 
between Researchers and Practitioners 


The bullets below provide examples or options, but are not exhaustive. 


Timeline 


Hold meetings and deliver items at mutually agreed upon intervals. Ultimately, 
timelines should set expectations for all involved. Some suggested high con- 
tact timelines: 
e 2months: meetings bookending, biweekly phone calls, 1 final policy memo 
e School year: email as needed, triweekly phone calls, a presentation 
per semester 
e 4 years: phone calls as needed, a meeting per semester, yearly research 
briefs, multiple final presentations 


Design Feedback 


Solicit district feedback on a design plan and allow sufficient time for the district 
to respond. 
e Propose and hash out details in person, distributing design in writing after 
e List options and pros/cons in a memo, then a phone call for questions 
and selection 
e Give a complete design proposal with plenty of time for questions and new drafts 


Implementation 


Get approval on general plans for implementation before beginning any research 
activity. Get approval on more detailed plans for any piece of implementation 
before beginning each piece. For example, planning to survey teachers would 
need approval before any work such as classroom observations or treatment 
implementation were to begin. However, details of how and when to distribute 
the survey may wait to be approved later but before the survey begins. 


Status Updates 


Update the district, regardless of work completed, as frequently as the time- 
line indicates. 
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Interim and Final Results 


Report results to any district whose data is being used at least a month before 
public release. Report results concisely and in formats that are convenient for 
them. Districts may use results to make decisions, so share certainty levels, and 
prepare to share details or advice as solicited. 


e 2 page policy or research brief recommending a policy change or measure 
to track 

e 30 minute presentation to leadership launching discussion of potential pol- 
icy levers 

* 45 minute presentation to educators getting buy in for new initiatives 

e 3-5 key takeaways and a contact person for ongoing discussion 


School of Education and Social Policy | Office of Community 
Education Partnerships 


OCEP’s mission is to promote, build capacity for, and engage in actionable schol- 
arship and partnerships that improve learning and well-being in our home com- 
munities of Evanston and Chicago, and beyond. 

Summary of OCEP: Situated within the School of Education and Social Policy 
(SESP) at Northwestern University, OCEP’s mission stands on three pillars: 
scholarship, infrastructure and capacity building, and community partnerships. 


e Scholarship. OCEP promotes and leverages SESP’s scholarly expertise and 
resources to advance research, develop programs, and engage in teaching 
and service-related activities that help to understand and improve learning, 
public policy, and well-being in our home communities of Evanston and 
Chicago, and beyond. 

e Infrastructure and Capacity Building. OCEP provides infrastructure 
and builds capacity for researchers, practitioners, students, and diverse 
community stakeholders to work together. Providing institutional support 
for cooperation, coordination, and collaboration among these stakeholders 
allows us to build, share, and maximize human and financial resources; be 
more efficient and effective in our work; more easily identify new oppor- 
tunities for engagement; and therefore, amplifies impact and makes our 
efforts more sustainable and scalable. 

e Community Partnerships. Improving learning and human development 
requires new ways of working together in and across communities. Thus, 
OCEP is committed to developing community partnerships that are based 
on collaboration and mutual respect; common vision and goals; commu- 
nity needs and priorities; and the valuing and sharing of resources and 
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expertise and seeks to document and share models and promising practices 
for university-community partnerships. 


In sum, OCEP works to bridge the research, practice, and service missions of 
SESP and Northwestern University to create initiatives and partnerships that 
positively impact our home communities of Evanston and Chicago, but that can 
be shared and scaled far beyond. 

For more information about OCEP please contact: 

Nichole Pinkard, Ph.D., Faculty Director nichole.pinkard@northwestern. 
com 

Amy Pratt, Ph.D., Assistant Dean for Community Education Partnerships 


amy. pratt(@northwestern .edu 
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Template for a Quarterly 
RPP Facilitation Memo 
The Friday Institute for 


NC STATE FRIDAY INSTITUTE 
U N | VE R S | aay FOR EDUCATIONAL INNOVATION 
Educational Innovation 


NC State College of Education 
fi.ncsu.edu 

Campus Box 7249 

1890 Main Campus Drive 
Raleigh, NC 27606 

P: 919.513.8500 


To: Names of PI, Principal, Magnet Coordinator 

From: Callie Edwards, Associate Director of Research and Evaluation 

CC: Sr. Director of Research and Evaluation 

Date: XXXXX 

Re: RCMMS/FI Research Practice Partnership Facilitation Memo #X 

The purpose of this quarterly memo is to briefly summarize the Research- 
Practice Partnership (RPP) facilitation provided by Callie Edwards (NCSU FIRE 
Team) to the Reedy Creek Magnet Middle School Center for Digital Sciences 
(RCMMS)/Friday Institute for Educational Innovation (FI) RPP from XXXX 
202X—XXXX 202X. 

This memo is organized into four sections: the first provides an update on the 
action items that were identified in the XXXX 202X memo, the second describes 
RPP facilitation activities that occurred during this quarter, the third outlines 
action items for the upcoming quarter, and the fourth provides an update on 
longer-term considerations for 202X—2X academic year that were initially pro- 
posed during the 20XX—2X academic year. You may click the above hyperlinks 
to go directly to the listed section. 


UPDATE 


In [previous memo name and link], XXX action items were identified. XX action 
items have been completed, XX action item is planned and will be completed on 
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Table 1 [Semester Year] action items 


# Action Item Current Status 

il XXXX Planned XXXXX 

2 XXXX Completed — XXX 

3 XXXX Completed — XXXX 
4 XXXX Completed — XX XX 
5 XXXX In Progress — XXXX 


XXXX, 202X, and the final action item is in progress. Table 1 (below) outlines 
the action items and their current status. 


RPP FACILITATION ACTIVITIES 


[Month Year] 

In [month], Callie engaged in XXX partnership meetings, XXXX of which she 
facilitated. Most partnership meetings in January centered around XXXX. Please 
see Table 2 for more information about the [Month Year] partnership meetings. 

Throughout the quarter, Callie and [practitioner contact] frequently commu- 
nicated via email regarding recent activities and next steps. [Additional details 
about communication] 

Two NNERPP related activities occurred in [month]: 

(1) XXXX 
(2) XXXX 


Table 2 [Month Year] partnership meetings 


# Date and Time Topic Attendees 
il XXXX PD Planning Call* XXXX 
2 XXXX Bi-weekly RPP Check-In Meeting* XXXX 
3 XXXX PD Planning Call* XXXX 
4 XXXX EcoCS Internal Meeting XXXX 
5 XXXX Bi-weekly RPP Check-In Meeting* XXXX 
6 XXXX Digital Sciences Team Meeting XXXX 
y XXXX Reedy Creek/FI PD Planning* XXXX 
8 XXXX AERA Paper Planning* XXXX 
9 XXXXXXXX Bi-weekly RPP Check-In Meeting* XXXX 


Asterisk (*) indicates Callie facilitated the meeting. [Month Year] 
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In [month], most RPP facilitation activities focused on XXXXX. 

To begin, Callie and [practitioner contact] co-developed and administered a 
survey to gauge teacher feedback on the session. The survey responses indicate 
that the session was very well received by Reedy Creek teachers. The full anony- 
mous raw survey data is available [link here]. 

[Overview of survey results] 

Throughout the month of February, Callie and [practitioner contact] com- 
municated frequently via email, phone, and Zoom conversations to discuss the 
strengths and areas of improvement highlighted in the survey feedback. 

[Additional details about communication] 

As another follow up to the professional development session, Callie created a 
recap document [insert link] for the research team to categorize strengths, chal- 
lenges, lessons learned, and next steps. 

[Additional details about document] 

Two NNERPP related activities occurred in [month]: 

(1) XXXX 
(2) XXXX 


Table 3 highlights the eight partnership meetings that Callie participated in 
[month year], four of which she facilitated. Please note, this table does not include 
impromptu phone calls or text messages in between meetings. The team was in 
constant communication in [month]. Moreover, the Digital Sciences Team did not 
meet in [month], but decided to correspond via email regarding teacher leader 
updates. 

It is also important to note that in [month], Callie volunteered to coordinate 
scheduling for the internal and full EcoCS meetings. Within this administrative 
capacity, she creates and shares monthly Doodle polls for both teams, selects the 
most ideal time frame, and sends a calendar invitation with Zoom meeting links 
and agendas to participants. 


Table 3 [Month Year] partnership meetings 


# Date and Time Topic Attendees 
il XXXX RCMMS/FI Professional Development Session XXXX 
2 XXXX EcoCS Full Team Meeting XXXX 
3 XXXX Bi-weekly RPP Check-In Meeting* XXXX 
4 XXXX NNERPP Steering Committee Meeting XXXX 
5 XXXX Bi-weekly RPP Check-In Meeting* XXXX 
6 XXXX Food Web Lesson Run-Through XXXX 
m XXXX Bi-weekly RPP Check-In Meeting* XXXX 
8 XXXX Reedy Creek PD Planning* XXXX 
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Asterisk (*) indicates Callie facilitated the meeting. [Month Year] 
Many of the RPP facilitation activities in [month] were focused on XXXX. 
Other major RPP facilitation activities in [month] included XXXX. 
Two NNERPP related activities occurred in March: 
(1) XXXX 
(2) XXXX 


Table 4 outlines the eight partnership meetings that Callie participated in 
[month], four of which she facilitated. Three pre-scheduled check-in meetings 
were canceled as there were no major updates to report outside of the frequent 
email communication. 

Also in [month], Callie continued to coordinate scheduling for the upcoming 
internal and full EcoCS meetings. 


Table 4 March 2021 partnership meetings 


# Date and Time Topic Attendees 
Il XXXX Bi-weekly RPP Check-In Meeting* XXXX 
2 XXXX AERA Planning Meeting* XXXX 
3 XXXX Bi-weekly RPP Check-In Meeting* XXXX 
4 XXXX DST Meeting XXXX 
5 XXXX NNERPP Steering Committee Meeting XXXX 
6 XXXX EcoCS Internal Meeting XXXX 
i XXXX EcoCS Full Team Meeting XXXX 
8 XXXX AERA Paper Planning/Practice* XXXX 
ACTION ITEMS 
The following action items are slated for the next quarter: 

1. XXXX 

2. XXXX 

3. XXXX 

4. XXXX 


In addition, two action items are slated for the following quarter: 
1. XXXX 
2. XXXX 
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FUTURE CONSIDERATIONS 


The following are quarterly updates to Callie’s three main goals that were ini- 
tially proposed during the 20XX—XX academic year: 

1. XXXX 

2. XXXX 

3. XXXX 


The mission of the William & Ida Friday Institute for Educational Innovation at 
NC State’s College of Education is to advance education through innovation in 
teaching, learning, and leadership. Bringing together educational professionals, 
researchers, policymakers, and other community members, the Friday Insti- 
tute is a center for fostering collaborations to improve education. We conduct 
research, develop educational resources, provide professional development pro- 
grams for educators, advocate to improve teaching and learning, and help inform 
policymaking. 


Visit fi.ncsu.edu to learn more. 
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Communications 
Strategy Brief 


Communications Strategy Brief UCHICAGO Consortium 


on School Research 


Project Comms Team Lead 
New Insights on Academic 
Progress of English Learners 


Alignment with Consortium Goal: Focus on experience of groups of students 


Why are we doing this? 
What problem are we 
trying to solve? 


What must be 
accomplished? 


Who is the primary target 
audience? 


Who is the secondary 
target audience? 


Why is our research 
important to the target 
audience? Why should 


they care? 


What do we want our 
audience to think, say, 
feel, or do? What does 
success look like? 


How will we measure 
success? 


What are possible 
barriers to success? 


What are key 
messages? 


What is the single most 
important thing our 
audience needs to 
know? 


What resources will we 
need to be successful? 


Timeline/Key Dates 


Budget 


Note: the document has a watermark that reads, "internal use only," to remind users that this is an internal strategy development tool and 


not a public document for communicating research. 


6/18/2019 
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Partners LLC 


TERA Research Brief Process: 
Initial Interview Guide 


About this Guide: 


This tool is designed to guide the author of a non-technical brief in interviewing a researcher about a 
specific research study or set of studies. The guide provides a line of questioning intended to prompt 
researchers to clarify, in non-technical speak, the key points of their work and their relevance to 
important problems of practice. 


The Importance of Initial Interviews: 


TERA’s primary goal is to inform education policy and practice with rigorous research. Policymakers 
and practitioners don’t have time to sort through new information and figure out on their own what's 
most important and how it relates to their work. Part of TERA’s job is to do this for them, and an initial 
interview between the brief s author and the researcher is a critical part of how we accomplish this. 
Through focused dialogue, the researcher and the briefs author formulate a set of well-supported and 
explained key takeaways appropriate for a non-technical audience. This benefits the researcher and the 
author as they build a shared understanding of how to talk about research with the people TERA aims to 
inform. 


Keep in mind a TERA brief is more than a jargon-free summary of a research paper - developing one is 
not a matter of cutting, pasting, and editing what’s in a technical piece. Research findings, as written in 
most research reports, are far less useful to policymakers and practitioners than are insights that help 
them better understand a problem and how they might address it. Such insights are rarely stated 
explicitly or prominently in technical papers. As such, writing a TERA brief entails more than 
translation. Working with the researcher, the author articulates and elevates key messages for non- 
technical audiences that may have only been hinted at in the academic article. 


Technical and non echnical audiences differ in what they 


look for most in research 


Researchers tend to care most | Policymakers/practitioners care 
about... most about... 

How does this study add to How does this study inform 
previous research? what | do? 
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TN RESEAReN 


Interview Process: 


Assignment: 


Assigner explains 
why a brief is 
needed, how it 


relates to other 
TERA work, agrees 
with author on 
timeline for 
development 


Guidance for reading research papers: 


Reading: 
Author of brief 
reviews the 
researcher's study 


and identifies 
what seem to be 
key points + what 
seems important 

but unclear 


Interview 
Preparation: 


Author 
adapts/selects 
from questions in 
this guide to 
create a set of 
prompts for the 
interview 


Interview: 


Author interviews 
researcher (asking 
clarifying 
questions and 
paraphrasing, etc). 
Author takes 
notes and records 
audio 


Knowledge 
Design 
Partners LLC 


Points and 
Explanations: 


Author drafts 
outline/ 
PowerPoint (with 
notes) 


In reviewing the technical paper before the interview, it is expected that the brief author will not 
understand or absorb everything in it. Here’s some additional guidance on reading: 


e Pay the closest attention to the Results/Discussions/Conclusions sections. 


e As you read, highlight sentences where the author seems to be saying something especially new 
or important. Annotate such sentences, or some of them, with notes on your own understanding 
of the idea expressed. 


e Flag anything that seems contradictory (i.e. one finding that seems to contradict another) so you 
can ask the researcher to reconcile them. 


e Look for charts (or figures) that seem to show clear patterns; find the text in the paper that 
explains the charts and try to piece together what the charts are showing you. Consider 
annotating charts with your own attempt at a headline that calls out the pattern they show. (Note 
that technical papers often include many tables of data, which are less illuminating.) 
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EDUCATION 
RESEARCH 


TOPIC QUESTION 


(To be answered by brief author before preparing interview 


questions) 
What is this study about? 
This study is about: 


GUIDING QUESTIONS FOR INTERVIEW 


RELEVANCE /CONTEXT 


1. Relevance: Why is this topic important to study? 


Possible variations/deeper dives: 


e What is the Tennessee context that makes this study 


relevant? 


e What do we know or not yet know from previous 
research that tells us this is important to study? 


e Howis this study situated within previous TERA 


research? 


2. Caveats: What can’t this study tell us that would be 


important to know? 


Possible variations/deeper dives: 


e What cautions should we keep in mind when 


interpreting the results? 
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Examples of what you’re after: 


...turnover among teachers of color in 
Tennessee schools. 


.. improvement in teachers’ effectiveness as 
they gain more experience. 


Examples of what you're after: 


Previous research suggests that students 
benefit from a diverse teacher workforce, 
so it’s important to know what's 
driving/hindering teacher diversity. We 
know that principals impact teaching and 
learning in schools, so it’s important to 
know if effective principals are in the 
schools that need them the most. 


Previous TERA research demonstrated 
how principals are key to driving school 
success. Building on that knowledge, we 
now know that schools with the most 
challenging leadership environments in 
Tennessee also tend to have less effective 
principals. 


Examples of what you're after: 


© We don’t know if principal supervisors 


really do recognize effective school 
leadership or if they just give good ratings 
when they see that a principal’s school is 
performing well. 
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\J EDUCATION 
N RESEARCH 


ALLIANCE 


DATA/ METHODS 
4. Methods: In non-technical language, could you 
please walk through what methods you used in 
this analysis? 
Possible variations/deeper dives: 


e What measures did you use, and what question did 
your analysis ask of the data? 


e What data were included in the study? Who was 


B 


Examples of what you're after: 


© We measured growth in teacher 
effectiveness by looking at changes in the 
evaluation scores of individual teachers 
over time. With that data we asked: to what 
extent do teachers continue to become 
more effective over the course of their 
careers? 


included and what information about them was included? 


e Ifapplicable, what comparisons were made and how? What claim does this study allow us to 


make? 


In this section, walk through each headline one-by-one. In other words, 
proceed through question 8 for first headline, then return to question 5 for 


the second one, until you’ve covered them all. 


FINDINGS 


5. Key Takeaways: Let’s talk through what you see as 
the big headlines/takeaways from this study. 
Taking all the findings into account, what would 
you say are the key/major takeaways from this 
research? 
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Examples of what you're after: 


e Teachers of color leave their schools at 
higher rates because they tend to teach in 
more challenging situations. 


Contrary to popular belief, teachers 
generally continue to improve over the 
course their career. 


TN’s principal evaluation system identifies 
school leaders who retain effective teachers. 


TN’s most effective principals are working 
where they are least needed. 


In TN, low-performing teachers are being 
reassigned to early grades, where state 
testing doesn’t take place. 


Knowledge 
Design 
Partners LLC 
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Examples of what you're after: 


6. Findings: Circling back to the first big takeaway 
(restate), what findings from your research © Schools with fewer teachers of color 
support that headline/t akeaway? (e.g. specific gana higher turnover rates among 

TORTYR" teachers. 
numbers/results from analysis) Ea N 


Possible variations/deeper dives: 


e What results from your analysis lead you to make that statement? 


7. Significance: How would you explain how big or Examples of what you're after: 


small those findings are to non-research person? : : 
e The growth in effectiveness among 


participating teachers was equal to gaining 
one point on TN’s four-point measure for 
teacher evaluation. 


Possible variations/deeper dives: 


e Can you give a sense of how big the differences were 
in terms that a non-technical person might 


understand? 
8. Visualization: What kind of charts or graphs Examples of what you're after: 
would best clar ify those findings for a non- © We could show the rate at which effective 
research person? teachers leave their schools when their 
principal is rated a 1,2,3,4, or 5 in the state’s 
Possible variations/deeper dives: principal evaluation system. 


e How could you present the data so that the key 
relationships or patterns are crystal clear? 


e Do you already have charts showing that, or could you create one? 


© Or, what charts in the research report best capture the finding. Tell me what the chart is showing. 


9. Interpretation: What are some possible 
explanations for what you see in the results? 


Examples of what you're after: 


It might be that the districts where teachers 


are becoming more effective at faster rates 
have created conditions that are especially 


e What do you think might be going on here to conducive to professional learning. 
produce these results? 


Possible variations/deeper dives: 
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RESEARCH 


Knowledge 
Design 
@ Partners LLC 


10. Misinterpretation: How might these results be Examples of what you're after: 
misinterpreted by a general audience? Possibly that early grades are just a 
dumping ground for ineffective teachers. 
Possible variations/deeper dives: We don’t actually know this; we just know 


that less-effective teachers tend to be 


e What would you not want a general audience to take reassigned to lower grades 


away from these results? 


Go on to Question 11 after you’ve been through Qs 5-10 for each key 


takeaway. 
11. Implications: Who do you think most needs to Examples of what you're after: 
understand the results of this study, and what Principal preparation programs could 
would you suggest they do or think about as a explore ways to help principals understand 
result of it? how to better support a diverse teaching 


workforce. 


Possible variations/deeper dives: 


e Whose work would benefit most from this study? State officials, district leaders, principals, 
teacher leaders? 


e What might each of these groups do differently based on this work? 


CURRENT CONTEXT/FUTURE RESEARCH 


Examples of what you're after: 


12. Contribution: How does this study add to or 
challenge our previous understandings about this The conventional wisdom is teachers don’t 
topic? 


improve after 3-5 years in the profession. 
This shows that isn’t true. 


Possible variations/deeper dives: 
e Do its findings challenge or confirm the conventional wisdom? If so, how? 
e Does it point to a major problem? If so, what? 


© Does it tell us that something is working as intended? If so, what? 
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Partners LLC 


Examples of what you're after: 


13. Future research: Based on this study, what 


additional research questions do you think should © We should find out if there are conditions 
in those districts that predict the likelihood 


ask i ic? Why? 

be edon this toples y: of teachers becoming more effective over 

Possibl ee) ‘de Hives time. If we understood those conditions, we 
ossible variations/ eeper aves. might find ways to bring them aboutin 


e What do we still not understand about this topic that togkes: 


should be explored in further research? 
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